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— 
IT. E. country n by the 1 name 84 Chili, is By whey: 


bounded on the eaſt by immenſe deſerts, that reach Spaniards 
made 


as far as Paraguay. To the welt, it extends along 1 


the South Sea, from the frontiers of Peru to the Gars of 
ſtreights « of Magellan, The Incas: had prevailed * 
upon great part of the inhabitants of that vaſt re- 
gion to ſubmit to their wiſe laws, and intended to 
ſubdue the whole, had ny not met we inſuper. 
able difficulties. "aq 
TIIS 1 imporcant 8 was PART: by the Spa- 
niards, as 9 as they had conquered the princi- 
Vor. TW pal 
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pal provinces of Peru. In the beginning of 1535, 
Almagro ſet out from Cuſco, and paſſed the Cor- 
deleras; and though he had loſt a great part of 
the ſoldiers who attended him in his expedition, 
he was received with the greateſt marks of ſub- 
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niſſion by the nations that had been formerly un- 


der the dominion of the empire that had juſt been 
ſubverted. The terror of his arms would, proba- 
bly, have procured him greater advantages, had not 
ſome concerns of a private nature brought him 
back to the center of the empire, where he ended 
his days in an unfortunate manner. 

Tux Spaniards appeared again in Chili in 1541. 
Baldivia, their leader, entered it without the leaſt 


oppoſition. The inhabitants were gathering in 


their crops; but as ſoon as harveſt was over, 
they took up arms, and never Iaid them down for 


ten years. Some diſtricts, indeed, diſcouraged by 
the continual loſſes they ſuſtained, at length ſub- 


mitted, but the reſt reſolutely fought for their li- 3 


berty, though they were generally defeated. 
Ax Indian captain, whoſe age and infirmities 
confined him to his hut, was continually told of 


theſe misfortunes. The grief of ſeeing his people 
always beaten by a handful of ſtrangers, inſpired 


him with courage. He formed dies compa- 


the enemy. They marched one after another, and 
he ordered that if the firſt company were routed, 
it ſhould not fall back upon the next, but rally 
and be e ſopported by 1 It, This order, which was 


e — 


1 
nies of a thouſand men each, which he led againſt 
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IN THE-EAST AND WEST INDIES. 
Atrictly obeyed, diſconcerted the Spaniards. They B 


forced through all the companies one after ano 


ther, without gaining any advantage. As both 
the men and horſes wanted reſt, Baldivia retreated 
towards a defile; where he judged he could eaſily 
defend himſelf; bur the Indians did not allow him 
time ſufficient to ſecure his retreat thither. Their 
rear marched through bye-ways and took poſſefion 
of the defile, while their vanguard followed him 
with ſo much precaution, that he was furrounded . 
us maſſicred, together with his hundred and fifty 

It is faid that the ſavages poured melted 
MF down his throat, faying, Elut thyſelf with that 


metal thou art ſo fond of. 
 Tury availed themſelves of this victory, to burn 


= and deſtroy many of the European ſettlements, 


which would all have ſhared the fame fate, had they 
not been timely aſſiſted by ſome conſiderable rein- 
forcements from Peru, which enabled them to de- 
fend their beſt fortified ' poſts. They extended 
themſelves a little after this, but never acquired 
the ſmalleſt portion of additional territory without 
fighting for it. Of all the countries in America 
which the Spaniards have attempted to ſubdue, 
this is the one in which they have always met t with, 0 
and ſtill find the greateſt reſiſtance. 
Tuaxin moſt irreconcileable enemies are the 
inhabitants of Arauco and Tucapel, thoſe to 
the ſouth of the river Bobio, or who extend 
towards the Cordeleras. Their manners; which 


bear a _ greater reſemblance to thoſe | of the 
Bs ſavages 
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B 9 ſavages of North America, than to thoſe of hs 
| = Pervvians their neighbours, | render them conſe- 
quently more. formidable. When they go to war, 

they carry nothing with them, and want neither 

rents, nor baggage. The ſame trees from which 

' they gather their food, ſupply them with lances 
and darts. As they are ſure of finding in one 
I place what they had in another, they willingly 
reſign any country which they are unable to de- 
fend. All places are equally indifferent to them. 
Their troops being free from all incumbrance of 
proviſions and ammunition, march with ſurpriſing 
agility. They expoſe their lives like men who ſet 
little * on them; and if they loſe the field of 
battle, they are not at a loſs for magazines and 
encampments wherever there is ground covered 
with fruits. They ſometimes invite their neigh- 
bours to join them to attack the common enemy, 
and this they call throwing the arrow, becauſe 
this call flies as ſwiftly and ſilently as an arrow 
from one habitation to another. Very frequently 

a drunken fellow wantonly calls to arms; the 
alarm is inſtantly ſpread, a chief is choſen, 
and war is determined. A certain night is 
immediately fixed upon, in the dead of which, 
the time they always chuſe for the commence- 
ment of hoſtilities, they fall upon the next vil- 
lage where there are Spaniards, and from thence 
proceed to others. They murder all the inhabi- 
tants, except the white women, whom they al- 
ways carry off, This is the true origin of the 

| many 
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many white and fair Indian that are to be met a ook 
n e, ——. 
Brenz the enemy has time to ocöllect his forces, 
they all unite in one body. Their army, though 
more formidable from their numbers than from 
their diſcipline, is not afraid of attacking the poſts 
that are moſt ſtrongly fortified. This fury often 
ſucceeds, becauſe they are fo conſtantly ſupplied 
with reinforcements, that they are not ſenfible of - 
their loſſes. If theſe are ſo conſiderable as to ob- | 
lige them to deſiſt, they retire to the diſtance of a 
few leagues, and five or fix days after, fall upon 
ſome other place. Theſe . barbarians never think 
they are beaten, unleſs they are ſurrounded. If 
they can take poſſeſſion: of a place difficult of ac- 
ceſs, they think they are conquerors. © The head 
of ane Spaniard, which they carry off in triumph, 
comforts them for the death of a hundred Indians. 
Such a people muſt neceffarily conquer. 
_ Fax country is of ſuch conſiderable extent, that 
when they find themſelves in danger from the ene- | — 
my, they forſake their poſſeſſions, and remove in- 
to ſome impenetrable foreſt. Recruited by other TR 
Indians, they ſoon return into the parts they had 8 
before inhabited; and this alternate ſucceſſion of 
flight and reſiſtance, of boldneſs and fear, is the oY 
circumſtance that renders them unconquerable. _ F 
Wax is to them a kind of amuſement. As it 
is neither expenſive nor inconvenient to them, 
they have nothing to apprehend from its conti- 
muance; and it is a conſtant rule with them never 
B * 3 to 
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B 0.5 ſavages of North America, than to thoſe of he 
— Peruvians their neighbours, render them conſe- 
quently more. formidable. When they go to war, 
they carry: nothing with them, and want neither 
rents, nor. baggage. The ſame trees from which 
they gather their food, ſupply them with lances 
and darts. As they are ſure of finding in one 
. place what they had in another, they willingly 
reſign any country which they are unable to de- 
fend. All places are equally indifferent to them. 
Their troops being free from all incumbrance of 
proviſions and ammunition, march with ſurpriſing 
agility. They expoſe their lives like men who ſet 
little value on them; and if they loſe the field of 
battle, they are not at a loſs for magazines and 
encampments wherever there is ground covered 
with fruits. They ſometimes invite their neigh- 
bours to join them to attack the common enemy, 
and this they call throwing the arrow, becauſe 
this call flies as ſwiftly and filently as an arrow 
from one habitation to another, Very frequently 
a drunken fellow wantonly calls to arms; the 
alarm is inſtantly ſpread, a chief is choſen, 
and war is determined. A certain night is 
immediately fixed upon, in the dead of which, 
the time they always chuſe for the commence- 
ment of hoſtilities, they fall upon the next vil- 
lage where there are Spaniards, and from thence 
| Proceed to others. They murder all the inhabi- 
tants, except the white women, whom they al- 
ways carry off. This is the true origin of the 


many 
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many white and fair Indians that are t to ' be met BOO * 
ll. 3 : 15 "lt 


BrrexE the enemy has time to o collect his forces, 
they all unite in one body. Their army, though 


more formidable from their numbers than from 
their diſcipline, is not afraid of attacking the poſts 


that are moſt ſtrongly fortified. This fury often 
ſucceeds, becauſe they are ſo conſtantly ſupplied 


with reinforcements, that they are not ſenfible of 


their Iofſes. If theſe are ſo conſiderable as to ob- 
lige them to deſiſt, they retire to the diſtance of a 
few leagues, and five or fix days after, fall upon 
ſome other place. Theſe barbarians never think 
they are beaten, unleſs they are ſurrounded. If 


they can take poſſeſſion of a place difficult of ac- 
ceſs, they think they are conquerors. © The head 


of ane Spaniard, which they carry off in triumph, 
comforts them for the death of a hundred Indians. 
Such a people muſt neceſſarily conquer. 


Tax country is of ſuch conſiderable extent, that | 


when they find themſelves in danger from the ene- 


my, they forſake their poſſeſſions, and remove in- 


to ſome impenetrable foreſt.  Recruited by other 


Indians, they ſoon return into the parts they had 


before inhabited; and this alternate ſucceſſion of 
flight and reſiſtance, of boldneſs and fear, is the 
circumſtance that renders them unconquerable. 


Wax is to them a kind of amuſement. As * 
is neither expenſive nor inconvenient to them, 
they have nothing to apprehend from its conti- 


nuance; and it is a conſtant rule with them never 
| BY: ES to 
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6 HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
B O OK to ſue for peace. The pride of Spain muſt al- 
ibs —— ways condeſcend to make the firſt overtures. 
When theſe are favourably received, a conference 
is held. The governor of Chili and the Indian 
general, attended by the moſt diſtinguiſhed cap- 
tains on both ſides, ſettle the terms of accommo- 
dation, at a convivial meeting. The Spaniards 
are always obliged to purchaſe peace by ſome pre- 
ſents, and after a variety of fruitleſt attempts, 
they have been forced to give up all thoughts of 
extending their conqueſts, and reduced to cover 
their frontiers by erecting forts at proper diſtances. 
Theſe precautions are taken to prevent the Indians 
who have ſubmitted, from joining the independent 
ſavages, and likewiſe to repel the: inroads of the 
latter into the colonies. 


Preſent THESE colonies are diſperſed on the di of 
ro being the South Sea; they are parted from Peru by a 


at Chili. 


deſert that meaſures eighty leagues, and bounded 
by the iſland of Chiloe, at the extremity next 
the ſtreights of Magellan. On that great length 
of coaſt, there are no ſettlements except thoſe of 
Baldivia, Conception iſland, Valparaiſo and Co- 
quimbo or La Serena, which are all ſea-ports. In 
the inland country is St. Jago, the capital of the 
colony. There is no culture nor habitation at any 
diſtance from theſe towns. The buildings are 
all very low, made of unburnt brick, and moſtly 
thatched. This practice is obſerved, on account 
of the frequent earthquakes, and is properly 


adapted 
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adapted to the nature of the climate, as well as B C 
the indolence of the inhabitants. cc... 


Tuxv are robuſt and well-ſhaped men, but few 
in number. In all that large ſettlement, there are 
not 20,000 white men, and not more than 60,000 
negroes or Indians, able to bear arms. The mili- 
tary eſtabliſnment amounted formerly to 2000 
men; but the maintaining of them was found too 
expenſive, and they were reduced to go at the 
beginning of the century. This reduction has 
made no alteration in the tranquillity of the colo- 
ny, becauſe theſe Indians pay no poll tax, and are 
treated with more humanity than in the other con- 
quered provinces. The bravery which they had 
'exerted in the defence of their liberty, made them 
obtain more favourable terms when they furren- 
dered and the capitulation has never been broken, 
for fear they ſhould join with the independent na- 
tions in the neighbourhood. _ c 
Ir Chili is ab, it is not owing to the 
climate, which is one of the moſt: wholeſome in 
the world. The vicinity of the Cordeleras gives 
it ſuch a delightful temperature, as could not 
otherwiſe be expected in that latitude. There is 
not a more pleaſant province in all the mother | 
country. 

TAE richneſs = its gold mines has been too mych 
extolled, Their united produce never exceeds 
five millions of livres(@) a year. The gold was for- 
merly brought over in bullion; but ever ſince the 

32% ũ MY 
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83 HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
| 8 Do K year 1749, it is coined in the mint ſet up at St. 
ago. The excellent copper mines of Coquimbo | 
' ſupply the whole kingdom of Peru. 

A more certain ſource of wealth, though leſs: 
pleaſing to the poſſeſſors, is the prodigious ferti- 

lity of the ſoil. All the European fruits have im- 
proved in that happy climate: The wine would 
be excellent, if nature were aſſiſted by art. The 
corn harveſt is reckoned a bad one, when it does 

not yield a hundred fold. ; 
Connec- With all theſe advantages, Chili ha no direct 


tiens © 
Chili with intercourſe with the mother country. Their whole 


9 _ trade i is confined to Peru, Paraguay, and the ſa- 
| Peru, and vages on their own frontiers. . 
guy. Tx inhabitants of Chili ſell their moſt 8 
ry and leſs valuable commodities to theſe ſavages 
for oxen, horſes, and their own children, whom 
they are ready to part * for the . nn 
things. 
Tuovon they are W fond of weh 
baubles when expoſed to their view, they never 
think of them when they are removed from their 
ſight; nor will they come out of their woods and 
deſerts to procure them; ſo that the Spaniards are 
under a nèceſſity of carrying theſe trifles to them. 
A Spaniard who intends to undertake this trade, | 
firſt applies to the heads of families, in whom 
alone reſides all public authority. When he has 
obtained leave to ſell, he goes through all the 
villages, and diſtributes his goods indiſcriminately 


among all who alk for hel. When they are all 
7 dil» 
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diſpoſed of, he gives notice of his departure, an andBOOK 
every one who has purchaſed any thing of him, — — 


brings, without delay, to the village where he firſt 
made his appearance, the goods agreed. for be- 
tween them. There has never been any inſtance 
of diſhoneſty in this traffic. The merchant is al- 
| lowed an eſcort to aſſiſt him in conducting the 
cattle and ſlaves he has received in n to 
the frontiers of the country. * On 
Wine and ſpirituous liquors were fold til ts 
year 1724 to theſe people, who, like moſt other 
ſavages, are exceſſively fond of them. When 
they were intoxicated they uſed to take up arms, 
maſſacre all the Spaniards they met with, and ſud- 
denly attack the forts, and ravage the country near 
their dwellings. Theſe outrages were ſo often re- 
peated, that it was found neceſſary ſtrictly to for- 
bid this dangerous trade. The good effects of the 
prohibition are daily felt. The commotions of 
theſe people are leſs frequent and leſs dangerous, 
and their peaceable behaviour has brought on a 
viſible increaſe of intercourſe with them; but it 
is not likely it ſnould ever be ſo wow as that with 
Prru. Pt Sh 
CnILI ſupplies Peru wich great ch of hides, 
dried fruit, copper, ſalt meat, horſes, hemp, lard, | 
wheat and gold. In exchange for theſe articles, 
Peru ſends: tobacco, ſugar, cocoa, earthen ware, 
woollen cloth, linen, hats made at Quito, and 


every article of luxury that is brought from Eu- 


rope. The ſhips ſear from Callao on this traffic 


we re 
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ROOK were formerly bound for Conception Bay, but 
. now come to Valparaiſo. The voyage was at firſt 
fo tedious, that a whole year was neceſſary to com- 
plete it. The failors never ventured to loſe fight - 
of land, and followed all the windings of the | 
coaſt. An European pilot, who had obſerved the 
winds,. performed that navigation in one manth. 
They conſidered him as a magician, and he was 
taken up by order of the inquiſition, whoſe igno- 
rance | becomes an obje& of ridicule, when its 
cruelty does not excite our abhorrence. The jour- 
nal he produced was his vindication; and it plain- 
y appeared that to perform the ſame voyage, it 
was only neceſſary to keep clear of the coaſts. 
His method was, therefore, univerſally adopted. 
Taz colony of Chili acts upon a very different 
Plan in its tranſactions with that of Paraguay. The 
| Intercourſe between the two colonies is not carried 
on by ſea; as it would then be neceſſary either to 
paſs the ſtreights of Magellan or to double Cape 
Horn, which the Spaniards always avoid as much 
25 poſſible. They find it fafer and even cheaper, 
to go by land, though it is three hundred leagues 
from St. Jago to Buenos Ayres, and that they muſt 
trave] forty leagues through the ſnows and Res 
pices. of the Cordeleras. 90 85 
Cunr ſends to Paraguay fome woollen ſtoffs 
called ponchos, which are uſed for cloaks. It alſo 
ſends wines, brandy, oil, and chiefly gold; and 
receives in return wax, a kind of tallow fit to 
make ſoap, the herb of Paraguay, European 
5 goods 
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ods, and as many negroes as Buenos Ae can B 00K 

furniſh. 'Thaſe negroes that COME. from Panama, as . 
numbers of them are loſt by a long navigation and | 
frequent change. of climate, are purahaſed at a 
higher price, and are not ſo robuſt. mw 
_ Cart is a ſtate entirely diſtinct from Peru, and 
and is governed by a chief who is abſolute in 
all political, civil, and military affairs, and inde- 
pendent of the viceroy, who has no authority ex- 
cept when a governor dies, to appoint one in his 
room for à time, till the mother country names a 
ſucceſſor. If on ſome occaſions the viceroy has 
interfered in the government of Chili, it was when 
he has been either authoriſed. by a particular truſt - 
repoſed in him by the court, or by the deference 
paid to the eminence of his office; or when he has 
been actuated by that ambition which naturally 
prompts men in power to extend their authority. 
Paraguay enjoys the ſame independence. 

Pana uAx is bounded on the north by the river Settlement 
of the Amazons, on the ſouth by the country bor- CO 
dering on the ſtreights of Magellan, on the eaſt Fragusr- 
by the Brazils, and on the weſt by Chili and Peru. 

It derives its name from a large river that comes 

_ down from the lake Karayes, and runs nearly from 
north to ſouth; and after having made ſeveral 
windings through an immenſe ſpace, falls into the 

ſea about the 35th degree of ſouth latitubde. 
Tris region, which is about 300 leagues long 
and 300 broad, is very much diverſified. It con- 
tains vaſt foreſts, long ridges of mountains, low 

| lands 
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BOOK lands that are under water great part of che year, | 
and moraſſes that conſtantly corrupt the air by 
their ſtagnating waters. The roving nations Who 
inhabit theſe deſerts are all of an olive complexion, 
though in a different degree, are above the middle 
ſize, and have flat faces. The men and children 
are generally naked, eſpecially i in the hot countries, 
and the women wear hardly any covering. All 
travellers agree in giving a very unfavoufable ac- 
count of theſe people; whom they repreſent as 
extremely ſtupid, fickle, perfidious, and glutton- 
ous; much addicted to drunkenneſs, without any 
foreſight, and exceſſively indolent and cowardly. 
If on certain occaſions ſome of them have given 
proofs of a kind of furious courage, it was owing 
to their being impelled by the defire of plunder e or 
the ſpirit of revenge. 
- Tuzy live upon hunting, fihing, wild fruits, 
| hes: which is commonly found in the foreſts, 
and roots that grow ſpontaneous. Some few eat 
maize and caſſada; and they often change their 
habitations, with a view of procuring greater plenty 
of food. As they have nothing to remove but a 
few earthen veſſels, theſe emigrations are extremely 
eaſy; and they can find branches of trees in every 
place to build their huts with. Though every In- 
dian thinks himſelf free, and lives in a ſtate of 
abſolute independence, yet the neceſſity of mutual 
defence has obliged them to form themſelves into 
a kind of ſociety. Some families unite under the 
direction of a leader of their own choice. Theſe 
by | | ST” aſ- 
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| aſſociations, which are more. or leſs numerous, in BOOK 

proportion to the reputation and abilities of ed 3 
chief, are as ealily diſſolved as formed. 5 

Tax. diſcovery. of the river Paraguay, ſince - 
led Rio de la” Plata, was made in 1516, by | 
Diaz de Solis, a noted pilot of Caſtile. He and 
moſt of his men were put to death by the natives, 
who, to avoid being enſlaved, ſome years after 
allo deſtroyed the Portugueſe of Brazil. 

TuE two rival nations, equally alarmed by 
theſe calamities, gave up all thoughts of Paraguay, 
and turned their avaricious views towards another 
Place. The Spaniards enen returned there 

in 1 526. | het, 4 
| SepasTIaN Canor, who i in 1496 bad made the 6 
diſcovery of Newfoundland for the crown of Eng- 
land, finding that kingdom was, too much. taken 
up with domeſtic affairs to think of making ſettle- 
ments in a new world, offered his ſervices to Spain, 
where his reputation made him be fixed upon to 
conduct an important expedition. 5 

Tux Viflory, celebrated for being the firſt ſhip 
that ever failed round the world, the only one of 
Magellan's ſquadron that returned to Europe, had 
brought a great quantity of ſpices from the Mo- 
luccas. The great profit that was made upon 
this - ſale, occaſioned a ſecond expedition, and tbe 

command was given to Cabot. In purſuing the | 
track of the former voyage, he arrived at the 
mouth of the Plata. Whether he was in want of 
proviſions neceſſary for a longer voyage, or whe- . 1» 

| | ther, 1 
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© ther, which is more probable, his men began to 
— be mutinous, he ſtopped there. He ſailed up the 


river, and built a fortreſs at the entrance of the 
river Riotercero, which comes down from the 
mountains of Tucuman. All the incidents that 
ſucceeded this eſtablifment; are recorded with 
miraculous circumſtances by the Spaniſh hiſtorians. 
To evince the falſhood of them, we ſhall only 5 


relate them in their own ſtyle and manner. 


Nvxo de Lara was appointed to guard the firſt 


bulwark, erected on the fortunate banks of the 


Paraguay, to afford the Spaniards the opportunity 
of making themſelves maſters of all the riches of 
a world deſtined by heaven, for a people who of 
all Chriſtendom were the moſt diſtinguiſhed for 
their faith and attachment to religion. If the go- 


vernor had been ſupplied only with as many fol- 


diers as there were nations to fight or to expel, he 


would have depended upon the valour of the Spa- 


niards that had fo often ſignalized itſelf, to infure 
the conqueſt of Paraguay. But no more than a 
hundred and twenty men had been, given him to 
oppoſe ſuch innumerable people. He, therefore, 


thought it adviſeable to ſecure” his ſituation by an 
alliance with the Timbuez, a nation bordering on 


his government. Mangora, their cacique, was 
delighted with the character of Nuno, and accept- 
ed propoſals which were intended to honour and 


diſtinguiſh him from that multitude of ſavages 


who were deſtined to be one day the ſlaves of that 
nation, which was the miſtreſs of the new world; 


The 
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The Spaniard received him with kindneſs. Bat B R 
let us admire the power of love, who not content 


with triumphing over gods and heroes, delights in 
ſubduing the fierceneſs of barbarous nations. His 
quiver has ſurer and more deadly arrows Gen * 
poi ſoned darts of the Indian. 

Tux cacique was inflamed with love at the Foe 
of a lady, whoſe name was Lucia Miranda, the 
wife of the invincible captain Sebaſtian Hurtado. 
From that inſtant the cacique became furious, and 
felt that it would be in vain for America to pre- 


tend to reſiſt a nation, each of whoſe ſoldiers de- 
ſtroyed whole armies, and each of whoſe women 


could lay all their chiefs at her feet. He ventured 


to confeſs his love to her who did not condeſcend 


to take notice of it. But, in order to ſeduce by 
artifice a woman whom he deſpaired of obtaining 
by violence, he laid a plan to work upon the am- 


bition of Hurtado. He invited him with Miran- | 


da to come and receive the homage of his whole 
nation, giving him to underſtand that a beauty 


deſtined to triumph in both worlds, would for 


ever ſecure an alliance to the Spaniards with ſuch 
of the Timbuez as might ſtill doubt the ſupertori- 


ty of fo celebrated a people; and who would be 


convinced, when they ſhould ſee from what ſource 
of heroiſm the Europeans derived that courage 
which enabled them with ſo much facility to be- 
come maſters of the world: for terror had ſpread 
the fame of the Spaniſh arms, from one tropic to 
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| BOOK the other, more effectually and with greater pi. 
III. ' 
— dity, than even victory itſelf... 


% 


| Hun rApo, who had been informed by his chaſte 
wife, of the cacique's fatal attachment thought it 
incumbent upon him,, from motives of pity, to de- 
ceive a paſſion which he could not extinguiſh 


without deſtroying that unfortunate prince. He 


anſwered him, that no European ſoldier would 


dare to quit his camp or his garriſon, without 


leave of the general or governor, nor could aſk 
ſuch a favour without diſgrace, unleſs it were to 
fight and conquer. The cacique, enlightened by 
love, who ſeems only to blind happy lovers, per- 
ceived clearly that the Spaniard trifled with his 


| paſſion ; and as he found he could never be hip- 


py but by the death of his rival, he reſolved to 


deſtroy him. This could only be effected by 


treachery ; for it was impoſſible that Hurtado ſhould 
fear any but cowards. | "256 
Tux cacique was informed that Hurtado was 


gone out of the garriſon with fifty of his invin- 
cible ſoldiers to procure proviſions by force of 


arms. The garriſon was extremely weakened by 


the abſence of that captain. Mangora with expe- 


dition collected a body of four thouſand Indians 
well armed, and concealed them in a covered mo- 
raſs near the citadel. Then marching to the gates 
with thirty of his men loaded with proviſions, he 
ſent word to Lara, that having been informed that 
the Spaniards, whom he conſidered as his friends, 


were in want of proviſions, he had haſtened to 


offer 
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offer them ſome, till the convoy ſnould return mich HOOK 
a freſh ſupply. | The generoſity of the general — 
could not poſſibly be. induced to ſuſpect any ſnares Bhs 
of perfidy in the preſents and voluntary offers of 
an ally. Lara received. the cacique with the ſin- 
cereſt teſtimonies of gratitude, and treated him 
and his company with what foreign European pro- 
vilions he was able to add to the natural produce 
of tlie country. From this variety an entertain- 
ment was Prepared ; and the Spaniards intoxicated 
fell into the arms of deep, or rather 1 into thoſe of | 
deſtruction. 1 
Tux cacique had before apprized his —_ and bo 
the troops he had placed in ambuſcade with his 
intent. Every circumſtance had been previouſly 
arranged and concerted to carry the moſt infamous 
treachery. into execution. The Spaniards. were 
ſcarce fallen aſleep, when the light of the flames, 
by which the magazine · was ſet on fire, gave the | 
ſignal to the Timbucz to adyance, in order tog 
ſack the. place. The ſoldiers who were appointed - 
to guard it, and whom the tumult and light of 
the. flames. had juſt rouzed from their fleep, ran 
intoxicated as they were, to extinguiſh | it. During 
this confuſion, the contrivers of the ftratagem 
opened the gates to their companions, and the 
whole. troop, armed with poinards, fell upon the 
Spaniards, who could neither eſcape the fire nor 
the ſword. Lara, mortally wounded, was leſs ſo- 
licitous to extract the arrow from his own Tide 
than to plunge his ſword into the heart of Man- "I 
Vor. III. ho 8 
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BOOK g gora. The cacique and he fell mange ling each 
Cz other; and they both expired together 1 in a ſtream 
of blood that flowed from the Spaniards and the 
Indians; blood that could not be mixed and con- 
founded but in their mutual deſtruction. 
Fou women and as many children with Miranda, 
the innocent and ill fated cauſe of ſo tragical a ſcene, 
were the only perſons left in the place. Thoſe ſor- 
| rowful victims were carried to Siripa, | the brother 
and ſucceſſor of the perfidious cacique. The love 
of the latter paſſed into his brother's heart, like a 
fire rekindled from his aſhes. Like the ſun him- 
ſelf, who ſhines on the rich banks of Paraguay, 
Miranda could not ſhew herſelf, without inflaming 
with love all who beheld her. But the paſſion ſhe 
inſpired ſometimes diſplayed itſelf in the fury of 
deſpair, and ſometimes in the weakneſs of ſub- 
miſſion and intreaty. Siripa threw himſelf at her 
feet, and declared that ſhe was not only free, but 
that ſhe ſhould reign over the chief and the peo- 
ple, which her charms would have ſubdued to 
| Spain more effectually than the arms of a victori- 
ous nation. How can ſhe yet, added he, remem- 
ber an unfortunate huſband, fallen no doubt under 
the arrows of the Indian conſpirators ? 5 
8 Miganpa, ſtill more offended at the love of 
the new cacique, than ſhe had been inſenſible to 
that of his brother, anſwered him with tlie ſtrongeſt 
expreſſions of contempt and inſult, preferring 
death rather than a crown from the hand of a 
We Had ſhe croſſed the ſeas wic her huſ: 


| band, 


n as a. - 


? 
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band, to forſake and betray him in à world heit v Fol K 
the European women ought to fer the example of .. 
virtue, as the men did thar of bravery ? Bur Si- 
ripa, having no conception of a conjugal fidelity, 
which appeared to him as extrordinary as the he- 
| Foiſm of the Spaniards, thought that time would 
. gradually weaken thoſe ſentiments in à ſex not 
formed to faftam a long refiſtance; or that at 
feaſt fo much pride could not be conquered but 
by tenderneſs. In vain did Miranda obftinarely 
repolſe the attention of the cacique ; he oppoſed 
nothing but kindnefs and repent to the 0 0 
of her denials. | 
Honk rApo, however, upon his return from his 
expedition, found nothing but a heap: of aſhes 
ſtained with blood on the fpot where he had left 
| a citadel. His eyes fought Miranda every where, 
without diſcovering fo much as the ſhadow or the 
Footſteps of that faithful wife. At length he heard 
that ſhe was amongſt the perfidious Indians, who 
in one night had perpetrated ſo many crimes. No 
danger could deter him from endeavouring to 
reſcue Miranda from her raviſhers. His oteſerics 
kindled all the fury of jealouſy in the foul of the 
cacique. He immediately ordered that Spaniard, 
the ſight of whom was odious to him for many 
reaſdhs” to be put to death. Miranda prevailed 


upon this barbarian to relent, and obtained a repeal 

of the ſentence pronounced againſt her huſpand. 

She even obtained the permiſſion of ſeeing him 

ſometimes 3 but on condition that if they ventured : 
C 2 ta 
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BOOK to give way to love, or to indulge in its tranſ- 


VIII. 


ports, the firſt moment of their happineſs ſhould 
be the laſt of their lives. A prohibition infinitely 
more cruel than that which the king of the infer- 
nal regions impoſed upon the hapleſs Orpheus! Is 
it poſſible that a man ſhould poſſeſs an amiable 
wife and not ſee her? Is it poſſible that he ſhould 
ſee her frequently, and never give way to conjugal 
endearments? What could Siripa expet from the 
torment to which he had condemned this unhappy 
pair? Love is ſtrengthened by voluntary ſelf- 
denial and the reſtraints itſelf impoſes, but cannot 
brook compulſion. Prohibition tends only to ex- 
cite its deſires, danger adds to its audacity, and 
even the fear of death urges it to partake of the 
joys of life. After having happily paſſed ſeveral 
days in mutually comforting each other in their 
ſlavery, and ſhedding floods of tears which are 
conſtantly excited, dried up, and renewed in the 
tender endearments of a virtuous and perſecuted 


love; this unfortunate pair ventured to wiſh for 


one of thoſe happy moments the poſſeſſion of 


Which compenſates years of pain. After having 


ſeen each other ſeveral times, alternately promiſing 


and denying themſelves every pleaſure that love 


can impart; in hopes of meeting again at ſome 
favourable opportunity, when they might freely 
renew the ſacred rights of marriage; at length, 


| love, which neither chains, tyrants, nor death can 


refrain, claimed the tribute which virtue offers up 


to beaven in the embraces of conjga fidelity. 


* The 5 
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The barbarous Siripa one day ſurpriſed Hurtado 3 


in the arms of Miranda. They were condemned 
to die, and dragged from the nuptial bed to the 

ſtake, where they ended their lives by a lingering 

death, in view of each other, amidſt the highs of 
rr love. 8 | SYS 

Dukxo this tranſaction, Moſchera being now 

become the chicf of the few Spaniards that re- 
mained, embarked with his little company on 
board a veſſe] that lay at anchor. By this event, 
Paraguay was totally delivered from the nation 
that threatened its liberty. This tranquillity was 
of ſhort duration. Some more conſiderable forces 
appeared on the river in 1535, and laid the foun- 
dation of Buenos Ayres. The new colony ſoon 
wanted proviſions. All who attempted to procure 
them were murdered by the ſavages ; and it be- 
came neceſſary to forbid any one, upon pain of 
death, from going een the limits of the new 
ſettlement. . 

A woMan whom hunger had certainly inſpired 
with reſolution to brave the fear of death, eluded 
the vigilance of the guards who were poſted round 
the colony, to preſerve it from the dangers it was 
expoſed to in conſequence of the famine. Mal- 
donata, for ſuch was the name of the fugitive, 

having wandered: about for ſome time in unknown 
and unfrequented roads, entered a cave to repoſe 
herſelf, A lioneſs, whom ſhe met with there, 
filled her with extreme terror, which was ſoon 


| changed 1 into ſurpriſe, when ſhe perceived this for- 
* 195 midable 
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BO OBmidable animal approaching her with figns of fear; 
VIII. 
— then careſſing and licking her hands with 
mournful cries, rather calculated to excite com- 
paſſion than dread. Maldonata ſoon perceived 
that the lioneſs was with whelp, and that her 
groans were the complaints of a dam who calls 
for help to get rid of her burden. Maldonata was 
inſpired with courage, and aſſiſted the efforts of 
nature in that painful moment, When ſhe ſeems 
reluctantly to give life to all beings which they are 
to enjoy for fo ſhort a time. The lioneſs being 
ſafely delivered, ſoon went out in queſt of pro- 
viſion, which ſhe brought and laid at the feet of 
her benefactreſs. She daily ſhared it with the 
little whelps, who, brought into life by her af- 
fiſtance, and bred up with her, ſeemed by their 
playful and harmleſs bites to acknowledge an ob- 
ligation, which their dam repaid with the tendereſt 
marks of attention. But when they grew bigger, 
and found themſelves impelled by natural inftin& 
to ſeek their own prey, and ſufficiently ſtrong to 
ſeize and devour ir, the family diſperſed in the 
woods; and the lioneſs, who was no longer call- 
ed to the cave by maternal tenderneſs, diſappeared 
likewiſe to roam about the foreſt, which her 
hunger daily depopulated. 3123-2184 
Mal DON ATA, alone and without a 
was ſoreed to quit a cavern which was an object 
of terror to ſo many living creatures, but which 
her pity had made a place of ſafety for her. She 
no felt with forrow the want of a ſociety, that 
mi had 


\ 
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had been of ſuch figna] ſervice to her: ſhe — x: 3 
wander for any conſiderable time, before the fell 
into the hands of the ſavages. She had been fed 
by a lionels, and was made a flaye by men. She 
was ſoon after retaken by the Spaniards, who 
brovght her back to Buenos Ayres. The com- 
mandant, more ſavage than the lions or the wild 
Indians, did not think her ſufficiently puniſhed. 
for her fight by all the dangers and miſeries ſhe. 
had endured: he had the cruelty to order her to 
be tied to a tree in the middle of a wood, and 
there left to flarve, or be devoured by wild. 
beaſts. 3 
Two days after, ſome ſoldiers went to ſee what. 
vas become of the unhappy victim. They found 
her alive, ſurrounded with hungry ty gers, who. 
vere eager to devour ber, but were kept at a, 
diſtance by a lioneſs who lay at her feet with her 
whelps. This ſight ftruck the ſoldiers motionleſs. 
with pity and terror. When the lioneſs faw them, | 
ſhe withdrew from the tree, as if to make room 
for them to unbind her benefactreſs: but when 
they took her away, the animal followed ſlowly. 
at ſome diſtance, endeavouring to confirm, by her 
careſſes and tender complaints, the wonders of 
gratitude which the woman was relating to her de. 
liverers. The lioneſs with her 3 for ſome 
time followed her footſteps, ſhewing all the fame 
marks of regret and affliction, that a diſconſolate 
family Expreſs when they attend a beloved father. 
80. eee or. 
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BOOK or ſon, who is going to embark for America, 
ts cal] whence he may never retuun. 
Tur commandant was informed of the whole | 
adventure by his ſoldiers; and this example of 
gratitude in an animal ſo ferocious, awakened in 
bim thoſe feelings, which his ſavage heart had 
undoubtedly Joſt in croſſing the ſeas, and he ſuf- 
fered a woman to live, who had been fo viſibly 
protected by heaven. gc 
" Duzxins this interval, the Indians, Who con- 
. tinued to ſurround the Spaniſh colony with an in- 
tent to ſtarve it, confined it more and more within 
its intrenchments. To return to Europe ſeemed 
to be the only means left to prevent the great 
diſtreſs that was coming on; but the Spaniards 
| were pre poſſeſſed with the notion that the inland 
country was full of mines, and this belief made 
them perſevere. They abandoned Buenos Ayres, 
and founded the iſland of Aſſumption, three. 
hundred leagues, up the country, but till on the 
banks of the ſame river. By this change, they 
evidently removed further from the aſſiſtance of 
the mother country, but they imagined it l 
them nearer the ſource of riches; and their avi. 
; di was ſtill greater than their foreſight. ; 
Tu wild inhabitants of a country nearer the 
tropic, were leſs courageous than thoſe of Buenos | 
Ayres, or more eaſily civilized. Far from mo- 
leſting the Spaniards, they ſupplied them with 
proviſions. This behaviour induced the Spaniards 
to think that there was a Poſſibility of ſecuring 


their 
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= their friendſhip, if they could be prevailed upon 5 7 
to embrace chriſtianity; and it was imagined that — 
. the moſt effectual method of accompliſhing this, 
was to inſpire them with a great idea of that re- 
lgion. For this purpoſe a proceſſion was con- 
trived for feſtival days, in which, after the cuſtom 
of the mother country, all the coloniſts were to 
appear with their ſnoulders bare, and the inſtru- 
ments of flagellation in their hands. The Indians 
were invited to this horrid ſcene, not unlike that 
which was diſplayed by the fanaticiſm of the 
Corybantes, and more fit to inſpire an abhorrence 
for chriſtianity than to recommend it. They came 
to the number of eight thouſand men, armed with 
their bows and arrows, which they conſtantly took 
with them, to behold this barbarous ſolemnity, 
and fully reſolved to maſſacre theſe ſtrangers, ſince 
a religion that required them to ſhed. their own 
57804 muſt eng. make them ſavage _ 
eruel. . . . 7 | > 2 
Tur moment that Gi cataltrophe was drawing 
near, Irala was informed by an Indian ſervant ko, 
ſo unexpected a plot. That Spaniſh general gave 
out that the Topiges, enemies to the whole coun- 
try, were advanc ing to attack the place. He com- 
manded all his troops to take up arms, and called 
the Indian chiefs together, to deliberate on the 
common danger that threatened their nation as 
well as his own. As ſoon as theſe men were in the _ , 
power of the Spaniards, Irala put them to death, 
and threatened the Indians who had attended them 
with 
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'B 255 K with the ſame fate. Theſe unhappy men fell on 
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do their knees, implored. mercy, and only obtain-, 
ed it on ſwearing eternal and unlimited obedience, 
for themſelves and their whole nation, The re-, 
conciliation was ratified by the marriage of ſome 
Indian women with Spaniards, a ceremony far 
more pleaſing to heaven and earth, than that pro- 
ceſſion of flagellants that would have been con- 
cluded by a maflacre. From the union of two 
fuch different nations, ſprang the race of the 
5 Meſtees, now ſo common in South America. 
35 Thus it is the fate of the Spaniards, in all parts 
| of the world, to be a mixed race. That of the 
Moors, ſtill flows in their veins in Europe, and that 

of the ſavages, in America. Perhaps, this mix- 

ture may be of advantage, if it be a fact that 

men, as well as animals, are improved by croſſing 

the breed. It were indeed to be wiſhed that the 

various races of mankind were loſt in one, that 

there might be an end of thoſe national antipathies, 

which only ſerve to perpetuate the calamities of 

war and all the ſeveral paſſions that deſtroy the hu- 

man ſpecies. But diſcord ſeems to ariſe of itſelf be- 

tween brothers, can it therefore be expected that all 

mankind ſhould become one family, the children 

of which, ſprung as it were from the ſame com- 

mon parent, ſhould no longer thirſt after each 

other's blood? For is not this fatal thirſt excited 

and kept up by that of gold? 

Ir was this ſhameful paſſion, this ſavage avi- 

"Ps which induced. the Spanigeds to keep ſtill 

further 


I 
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n from the ſea, and nearer the mountainszÞ OK: 

nor did they become wiſer or more humane, by 

the danger they had expoſed themſelves to in ad- 

vancing ſo far into the country, of being all de- 

ſtroyed by the ſavages. They. ſeemed, by the 


|  ervelties they exerciſed upon the Indians, to pu» 


niſh them for their own obſtinacy in ſearching for 
gold where there was none. Several ſhips. which. 
were bringing them troops and ammunition, were 
loſt, with all they had on board, by venturing too 
far up the river; but even this circumſtance could 
not prevent them from obſtinately perſiſting in 
their avaritious views, though they had been dif 
appointed in them: till they were compelled by 
repeated orders from the mother country to re- 
eſtabliſh Buenos Ayres. This neceſſary under- 
taking was now become eaſy. The Spaniards, 
who had multiplied: in Paraguay, were ſtrong 
enough to reſtrain or deſtroy the nations that 
might oppoſe them. Accordingly, as it had been 
expected, they mer with little difficulty, Juan 
Ortiz de Zarate executed it in 1 580, and rebuilt 
Buenos Ayres upon the ſame ſpot, which had been 
forſaken for forty years. The petty nations that 
lived in che neighbourhood," ſubmitted to the 
yoke, or fled to diſtant daz, to enjoy their free- | 


dom. Ara 
As ſoon as the colony had ined FIDE Rn f 


tuation of 


of ſtrength, it began to flouriſh; and in proceſs the $pani- 


of time four great provinces | were formed, the rds in Paw 


raguay. 
Dae Santa Cruz de Ja. Sierra, Paraguay 
proper, 
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BOOK proper, and Rio de la Plata. Throughout this 
wy— immenſe tract, there are but twelve towns, ſcat- 

tered" in different parts, which in Europe would 
* be reckoned only ſmall market towns. They con- 
ſiſt of a few houſes or huts, irregularly diſpoſed, 
and parted by little woods or groves; ſo that every 
' houſe looks like a ſingle plantation. Some ſmall 
villages of conquered Indians are to be ſeen all 
round the country. The reſt of it is entirely a 
wilderneſs, or inhabited by independent ſavages. 
Their rage againſt thoſe who have forced them to 
fly to inacceſſible mountains is inconceivable. They 
are continually ſallying out from theſe retreats, ex- 
cited by the hopes of deſtroying ſome of their ty- 
rants. Theſe inroads prevent all communication 
Ruten the Spaniſh ſettlements. | 
* Even the capital of the colony labours under 
ſome inconveniencies that are totally deſtructive 
of trade. Buenos Ayres has indeed ſome advan- 
tages. The ſituation is healthy and pleaſant, and 
the air temperate. The country preſents an agree- 
able appearance, and would be fertile, if proper 
care were taken to cullivate it. The buildings, 
which forty years ago were all compoſed of earth, 
are more ſolid and commodious, ſince the natives 
have learned the art of making brick and lime. 
The population amounts to 16, ooo ſouls, and the 
white people may be about a quarter of the 
number. One ſide of the town is defended by a 
fortreſs, with a garriſon of a thouſand men: and 
che r is ſurrounded by the river. Theſe pre- 
cautions 
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ciutiche are extremely proper, but inadequate 1 B Book K 
the end propoſed. : — 


Tux town ſtands ſeventy leagues from 74 ſea, 
Large ſhips cannot come up to it, and the ſmalleſt 
veſſels run great riſques in failing up a E that 
and where ſtorms are more e frequent and more 
dreadful than on the ocean. It is neceſſary to an- 
chor every night on the ſpot they come to; and 
on the moſt moderate days, a pilot mult | go 
before in a boat to ſound the way for the ſhip, 
There is ſome danger even in the harbour, 
which is within three leagues of the town. 
Though the precaution is taken to caſt all the 
anchors from the ſhips, and to ſecure their 
cables with ſtrong iron chains, they are in danger 
of being ſunk by a furious wind, which comes 
from the frontiers of Chili, and, as it meets with 
nothing to check i its progreſs over a plain of three | 
hundred leagues, grows {till more impetuous as i 
it enters the channel of the river. i 
Ir the Spaniards had not . moſt of == N 
American ſettlements by chance, they would have 
fixed upon the port of Inſenada, or that of Ba- 
ragon, at the entrance of the river Plata, to the 
weſt, or that of Maldonado, that lies on the ſame 
line to the eaſt. The frequent accidents that have 
happened on the river, and other political reaſons, 
have at length convinced the court of Madrid of 
the improper ſituation of Buenos Ayres, and i; in | 3 


1726, they built a citadel forty leagues lower, at 
Monte 
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B oo x Monte Video, flanked with out baffiohs, and de- 


ended by a numerous artillery, and a garriſon of 

two hundred men. They afterwards found that 
this harbour was only fit for ſmall veſſels, and 
therefore removed to Maldonado, where the for- 
tifications, as well as thoſe. of Buenos Ayres and 
Monte Video, were built by the Guaranis, who 
were never rewarded for this labour. Its natural 
ſituation renders it one of the fineſt harbours in 
the world. It is large enough to contain the moſt 
numerous fleet; and the entrance which is ex- 
tremely narrow, is very eaſily defended. The air 
is excellent, there is plenty of wood, and the foil 
is very fertile. When once the natives, who ate a 
reſolute, warlike and robuſt people, are ſubdued, 
and when the families which are gradually remov- 
ed thither from the Canary iſlands, have improved 
the lands, the ſettlement will have acquired the 
higheſt degree of perfection. The ſhips that are 

| falling from Europe to the South feas, will find 
there a ſafe harbour, and all the refreſtiments they 
may want. In time it will become the natural 
ſtaple for the trade of Paraguay; and may til be 
improved, when the Spaniards ſhall have adopred 

| better principles of government. At prelent it is 
not very conſiderable. 


2 . Tus richeſt produce that is peculiar to ak 
continent, is the herb of Paraguay. It is the 
leaf of a middle-ſized tree. The taſte is ſimilar 
to that of mallows, and in ſhape reſembles an 
orange tree. It is divided into three claſſes. The 

| firſt, 
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firſt, called caacuys, is the bud when it juſt beer 
to unfold i its leaves. It is far ſuperior to the other — 
| tuo, but will not ot keep o long, andi it is therefore | 
which is called caamitii, is the fol grown leaf 
ſtripped of its ſtalks. If theſe” are left on, it is 
called caaguaxu, which is the third ſort. The 
leaves are firſt roaſted, and then Kept in pits digged | 
in the ground, and covered with bulls hides. © 
Tu mountains of Maracayu, at the eaſt fide 
of Paraguay, furniſh the herb that is moſt 
eſteemed. The tree does not grow on the tops 
of the hills, but in che marſhy vallies that lie 
between them. The city of Aſſumption, which 
is called the capital of Paraguay, though in fact 
it is a very inconſiderable place, firſt brought this 
valuable plant, which had always been the delight 
of the ſavages, into repute in diſtant countries. 
The exportation of it at firſt procured confider- 
able riches to the town. Bat chis advantage was 
not of long coritinuance, for all the Indians of that 
diſtrict were loſt i in the long voyage they were 'ob- 
liged to take. The whole country became a de⸗ 
ſert for forty leagues round the city, and the in- 
habirants were obliged to give up this frat which 
was the only ſource of their wealth. "tl 
Taz new Villa Rica, a ſettlement formed near 
Minka, engtoſſed this branch of trade, but - 
was ſoon obliged to ſhare ir with the Guaranis, 
who at firſt gathered the herb only for their own 
uſe, bur Too: © began to ſell it. This re 
eilig added 


* 
* 
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B OOK added to the neceſſity of undertaking a voyage 
2 hich, including the return cor rehended four 
wp ich, inc = - , P | 
hundred leagues, kept the Guaranis abſent from 
their habitations fot a conſiderable part of the 
year. During this interval, as they were deprived | 
of inſtruction, they grew indifferent to religion, 
and unconnected with the colony. . Many of them 
periſhed by change. of air and fatigue. | Some 
grew weary of this laborious employment, and re- 
tired into the woods, where they. reſumed their 
former way of life. Beſides, the villages having 
no men to defend them, lay expoſed to the in- 
roads of the enemy. To obviate theſe inconveni- 
ences, the miſſionaries procured ſeeds from Mara- | 
cayu, and ſowed them in thoſe parts of the land 
that were moſt analagous to the ſoil of the moun- 
tains. The trees which have ſprung from them 
have greatly multiplied, and have not degenerated 
at leaſt in any ſenſible degree. > 
Tux produce of theſe plantations, added ro o that : 
which grows ſpontaneouſly, 1s very conſiderable, 
Some is conſumed in Paraguay, and Chili and 
Peru purchaſe annually to the amount of 100, ooo 
arrobes, which, at the rate of 23 livres 12 ſous, 
6 deniers (50, make an article of exportation of 
2,352, 900 livres(c). 3 
Tas herb, which the Spaniards of South Ame- 
rica recommend as a preſervative againſt moſt dif- 
eaſes, is in general uſe throughout this part of the 
new world. It is dried and reduced almoſt to 
— oi tte. - powder, 
(6) Near one Sd. — About 103, 360. 
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| ponder, then put. into a cup with ſugar, lemon- B 0 O K 
juice, and ſweer-ſcented paſte; boiling water is vIII- 
afterwards poured upon it, and it is drunk off 2 
rectly before it has time to turn black. 
Taz herb of Paraguay is of no conſequence to 
| Europe ; ; but that country is valuable on other ac- 
counts, and in particular for the hides it ſends 
over. When the Spaniards forſook Buenos Ayres 
in 1538, they left in the neighbouring fields ſome 
horned cattle, which they had brought over from 5 
their own country. They moltiplied to ſuch a de- 
gree in thoſe paſtures, that when the town was re- 
eſtabliſhed, they were totally neglected. The me- 
thod was afterwards adopted of knocking, them 
on the head, merely for the fake of their hides. 
The manner in which this is done deſerves to be 
mentioned. : Mag 
' A nuMBER of huntimen on ber repair to 
ſuch places as are moſtly frequented by the wild 
bulls. Each huntſman purſues the bull, he fixes 
upon, and hamſtrings him with a ſharp iron cut in 
the ſhape of a creſcent, and faſtened to A long 
handle. When the animal is overcome, the 
buntſman attacks others and diſables them in the 
ſame manner. After ſome days ſpent in this 9—— 
olent exerciſe, the huntſmen return in ſearch, of 
the bulls they have diſabled, which they Day, car- 
ry away the. hides, and ſometimes ther rongues, and IE. 
the fat: the Teſt they leave to be devoured 'by « the © ; 


vultures and other birds of prey: e | 
Vor. F 5 B 092099 21010 ale 
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BOOK Tur price of hides was ſo low at firſt, that they 
vIII. were ſcarce worth one livre fix ſous (d) a- piece, 
0 though the buyers refuſed a great many becauſe 
they were not of the proper ſize; but the value of 
them has increaſed ſince the number of bulls has 
diminiſhed. This decreaſe is not ſo much to be 
attributed to the huntſmen as to the wild dogs. 
Theſe deſtructive animals make ſuch ravage among 
them, that the colony is in danger of loſing this 
lucrative branch of trade. The government of 
Buenos Ayres has endeavoured to prevent this 
misfortune, by ordering part of the garriſon out 
to deſtroy theſe dogs that are become ſo fierce. 
The ſoldiers, at their return from this neceſſary 
expedition, were treated with ſo much inſult and 
contempt, that they could not be prevatled upon 
to go out again upon an excurſion that expoſed 

them to the ridicule of their own countrymen. 
Tux deficiency in the article of hides, will be 
compenſated by tobacco, which is begun to be cul- 
tivated in Paraguay with ſucceſs. A conſiderable 
quantity is ſent over every year; as likewiſe vicuna 
wool, which comes from the mountains, and me- 


muſt contain great riches. They acted in con- 
ſequence of this perſuaſion, which was kept up 


for a whole century by ſome very rrifling incidents. 
| e They 


tals; all which productions are foreign to the b 
colony. : = 

Tux firſt Spaniards who came to Paraguay, 1 

\ made no doubt but a country that lay: ſo near Peru -Y 
te 

F 

U 


(4) About 15, id, . 
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They found themfelves at length under a neceffity BOOK 
of giving up this chimerical idea; but after it had vIII. . 


B long been diſbelieved, it was again revived to ſerve 
ſome private purpoſe. It is now generally known 

that Paraguay has no gold or ſilver but what comes 

from Chili and Potoſi. Some of it cireulates in 

the colony; a much greater quantity is ſmuggled 

into the Portugueſe ſettlements; and about five 
millions (e) are ſhipped off every year from Buenos ; 


Ayres for the mother country. 
Taz account we have given of the abet Uben Paraguay 


owes its 


the conſtitution, and the riches of Paraguay, does fame to the 


not ſeem calculated to inſpire any high idea of this — 4 
colony. The attention that has conſtantly been 2 


paid to it has been owing to an eſtabliſhment form- Remarks 
on theie 


ed in its center, which, after having long been a ſettle. 
ſubject of diſpute, has at length met with the ap- ments. 
probation of the wiſeſt men. The opinion we are 
to entertain of it, ſeems finally to be determined by 
philoſophy, before which ignorance, prejudice, 

and faction ſhould diſappear, as ſhades . be- | 


fore the light, _ 
Taz Jeſuits intruſted with che miſfions of m 


being informed how the Incas governed their em- 
| pire and made their conqueſts, adopted their plan 
in the execution of a conſiderable project they had 
formed. The deſcendents of Manco Capac, march- 
ed to their frontiers with powerful armies, com : 
poſed of ſoldiers who at leaſt knew how FRO 
to fight, and to intreneh nee e w_ a 
(e) 21 = gol. 


: * ; 8 
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BOO x together with better offenſive weapons than thoſe 
VIII. of the ſavages, had alſo ſhields and defenſive 
—— weapons, which their enemies had not. They 
_ propoſed to the nation which they wanted to unite 
to their government, to embrace their religion, 
laws, and manners, to quit their foreſts and to 
live in ſociety. They frequently met with oppo- 
ſition. Moſt of thoſe people perſiſted for a long 
time in defence of their prejudices and their li- 
berty. The Incas then had recourſe to patience, 
> _ and ſent freſh deputies, who again endeavoured to 
perſuade them. Sometimes thoſe deputies were 
murdered ; at other times the ſavages fell upon 
the army of the Incas. But the latter fought with 
great courage, were always ſucceſsful, and ſuſ- 
pended the fight the inſtant they had gained the 
victory. If they took any priſoners, they treated 
them ſo kindly, that they willingly ſubmitted to 
the yoke of theſe humane conquerors, and en- 
deavoured at their return to inſpire their nation 
with the ſame favourable opinion of them. A 
Peruvian army ſeldom begun the attack, and the 
Inca. has often been known to forbear hoſtilities, 
even after he had experienced the perfidy of the 
barbarians, and ſeveral of his ſoldiers. * been 
murdered. 4457 
Tux Jeſuits, who had no. > army, and 1 
ſelves to the arts of perſuaſion. They vent into 
the foreſts to look for the ſavages, and prevailed 
upon them to renounce their old cuſtoms and pre- 
Judices, to embrace a religion which they did not 


Fo under- 
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underftand, and to enjoy the ſweets of ſociety, to B 0 oK 


which they were before ſtrangers. 


THz Incas had another advantage over the Je- = 


| ſuits, which was, the nature of their religion, cal- 

culated to ſtrike the ſenſes. It is a more eaſy mat- 
ter to perſuade men to worſhip the fun which they 
ſee, than to adore an inviſible God, and to believe 
doctrines and myſteries which they cannot com- 
prehend. Accordingly the Jeſuits have had the 
prudence to civilize the favages in ſome meafure, 
before they attempted to convert them. They 
did not pretend to make them chriſtians, till they 
had made them men. As ſoon as they had got 
them together, they began to procure them every 
advantage they had promiſed them, and induced 
them to embrace chriſtianity, when, by making 
them happy, they had contributed to render dem 
tractable. 

Trey imitated the example of the Incas in the 
diviſion of the lands into three ſhares; for re- 
ligious purpoſes, for the public, and for indivi- 
| duals; they encouraged working for orphans, old 
people and ſoldiers ; they: rewarded great actions; 
they inſpected or cenſured the morals of the peo- 
ple; they practiſed acts of benevolence z they ef- 
tabliſhed feſtivals, and intermixed them with la- 
| borious employments; they appointed military ex- 
erciſes, kept up a ſpirit of ſubordination, invented 
preſervatives againſt idleneſs, and inſpired them 
with reſpect for religion and the laws; they alfo re- 
| ſerved to themſelves the political and religious au- 
D 3 | thority : 


— 
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83 O o k thority : in a word, whatever was valuable in the 
vIII. legiſlation of the Incas, was adopted, or even 
——— improved upon at Paraguay. 
Tre Incas and the Jeſuits have alike eftabliſhed 
' - ſuch a regularity and order, as prevents the com- 
miſſion of crimes, and removes the neceſſity of 
- puniſhment. There is hardly ſuch a thing as a 
delinquent in Paraguay. The morals of the peo- 
ple are good, and are maintained in this ſtate of 
purity by ſtill milder methods than are made uſe 
of in Peru. The laws were ſevere in that em- 
pire; they are not ſo amongſt the Guaranis. Pu- 
niſnments are not dreaded there, and men fear 
nothing but the reproach of: their own conſcience. 
AFTER the example of the Incas, the Jeſuits 
have eſtabliſhed the theocratical government, with 
an additional advantage peculiar to the chriſtian 
religion, on which their government is founded : 
this is the practice of confeſſion, which is of in- 
finite utility, while thoſe who introduced it ſhall 
not make an improper uſe of it. This alone an- 
ſwers the end of penal laws, and maintains a pu- 
rity. of manners. In Paraguay, religion, which 
by means of opinion exerts its authority in a more 
powerful manner than compulſion can, brings the 
guilty perſon to the feet of the magiſtrate. There, 
far from palliating his crime, remorſe makes him 
rather aggravate it; and inſtead of endeavouring 
3 to clude his puniſhment, he implores it on his 
knees. The more public and ſevere it is, the more 
doth it contribute to quiet the conſcience of the ; 
| criminal, 
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aim By theſe means, puniſhment, which i in B O O K 
all other places is the terror of the guilty, is here vIII. 
conſidered as a ſource of conſolation to them, as i. 
ſtifles the pangs of remorſe by the expiation of 

the guilt. The people of Paraguay have no civil 
laws, becauſe they know of no property; z nor have 
they any criminal ones, becauſe every one is his 
own accuſer, and voluntarily ſubmits to puniſh» 
ment: their only laws are the precepts of reli- 
gion. Theocracy would be the moſt excellent of 
all governments, if it were poſſible to preſerve it 
in its purity: but to effe& this, it would be ne- 
ceſſary that it ſhould always be under the direction 
of virtuous men, deeply impreſſed with the real 
principles on which it is founded; it would be ne- 
ceſſary that religion ſnould teach nothing but the 
duties of ſociety; that it ſhould conſider nothing 
as a crime but what violates the natural rights of 
mankind; that its precepts ſhould not ſubſtitute 
' prayers in lieu of labour, vain ceremonies inftead 
of works of charity, or imaginary ſcruples to juſt 


remorſe. 
Bur it can hardly be expected that Jeſairs born 


in Spain or Italy ſhould not have tranſmitted to 
Paraguay the monaſtic notions and practices of 
Rome or Madrid. However, if they have in- 
troduced ſome abuſes, it muſt be confeſſed it has 
been with ſuch peculiar advantages, that, perhaps, 

it is impoſſible to do ſo much good to men any 


where elſe, with fo little 1 injury. 106 
| A. Tazne 
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BOOK Tuns are more arts and conveniences in the 
VIII. republics of the Jeſvits than there had been even 
—— in Cuſco itſelf, without more luxury. The uſe of 
coin is unknown there. The watchmaker, weaver, 
lockſmith and taylor all depoſit their works in 
public warehouſes. They are ſupplied with every 
neceſſary of life; as the huſbandman has laboured 
for them. The Jeſuits, aſſiſted by magiſtrates who 
_- are choſen by the people, attend to the ſeveral 
= wants of the whole community. TY 
THtRE is no diſtinction of ſtations; and it is 
the only ſociety on earth where men enjoy that 
equality which is the ſecond of all bleſſings ; for 
liberty is undoubtedly the firſt. 
Taz Incas and the. Jeſuits have both inſpired 
men with a reverence for religion, by the dazzling 
| pomp of external ceremonies. Nothing could be 
compared to the magnificence and ſplendour of 
the temples of the ſun; and the churches in Pa- 
raguay are equal to the moſt elegant in Europe. 
The Jeſuits have made their worſhip pleaſing, 
without rendering it an indecent farce. The In- 
dians are invited to reſort to church by muſic that 
awakens their ſenſibility, by affecting hymns, by 
lively paintings, and by the pomp of ceremonies; 
ſo that pleaſure is here blended with the exerciſes 
of piety. It is here that religion is amiable, and 
that the people firſt love it in its miniſters. No- 
thing can equal the purity of manners, the mild 
and tender zeal, and the paternal kindneſs of the 
Jeſuits of * paſtor is truly the 
er, 
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father, as he is the guide of his pariſhioners. His B o 0 K 
authority is not felt, becauſe he commands, for- vIII. 


bids, and puniſhes nothing, but what is command — 


ed, forbidden, and puniſhed by the religion they 
all reverence and love, equally with himſelf. 

IT ſhould ſeem that men muſt have multiplied 
conſiderably under a government where \none are 
idle, or fatigued with labour ; where the food 1s 


equal in wholeſomeneſs, plenty, and quality for 
all the citizens; where every one is conveniently. 


lodged and well clothed ; where the aged, and the 


ſick, the widows and orphans, are aſſiſted in a 


manner unknown in all other parts of the world; 
where every one marries from choice and not 
from intereſt, and where a number of children is 
conſidered as a bleſſing, and can never be burden- 


ſome; where debauch, the neceſſary conſequence 


of idleneſs, which equally corrupts the opulent 
and the poor, never haſtens the period of natural 
infirmities, or tends to abridge the term of human 
life; where nothing ſerves to excite artificial paſſi- 


ons, or contradicts thoſe that are regulated by na- 


ture and reaſon; where the people enjoy the ad- 
vantages of trade, and are not expoſed to the con- 


tagion of vice and luxury; where plentiful ma- 
| gazines, and a friendly intercourſe between na- 


tions united in the bonds of the ſame religion, are 


a ſecurity againſt any ſcarcity that might happen 


from the inconſtancy or inclemency of the ſeaſons 


where public juſtice has never been reduced to the 
cruel neceſſity of condemning a ſingle malefactor 


to 
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3 OO co death, to diſgrace, or to any puniſhment of a 
VIII. long duration; where the very names of a tax or 
2 law ſuit, thoſe two terrible ſcourges which every 
where elſe afflift mankind, are unknown; fſucha 


| mer muſt naturally be expected to be the moſt 

populous in the world; and yet it is far from 
being ſo. 5 

Tuis empire, which began in the year 1610, 
extends from the river Parana, which runs into the 
Paragua under the 27th degree of ſouth latitude, 
to the Uragua that falls into the ſame river to- 
_ wards the 34th degree. On the banks of thoſe 
two great rivers, which deſcend from the moun- 
tains near Brazil, in the fertile plains that lie be- 


tween them, the Jeſuits had already, in 1676, ſet- 


tled twenty-two. villages; though no account has 
been given of their degree of population. In 
- 1702, there were twenty-nine, conſiſting in all of 
22,764 families, which amounted to 89,491 ſouls. 
The habitations and inhabitants have increaſed 
fince, and the whole may now comprehend 
200,000. | 
THrezss religious: Jegillators have long been ſuſ- 
pected of concealing the number of their ſubjects 
with a view of defrauding Spain of the tribute 
they had ſubmitted to pay; and the court of Ma- 


urid has diſcovered ſome anxiety on that account. 


An exact inquiry has diſpelled thoſe injurious and 
ill. grounded ſuſpicions. Can it with any proba- 
bility be ſuppoſed, that a ſociety ever jealous of 


its honour, * for a mean and low intereſt, 
ſacrifice 
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ſacrifice a ſenſe of greatneſs, adequate to the ma- B O O k 
jeſty of an eſtabliſhment they were forming with VIII. 
ſo much care and pains? . 

Trost who were too well acquainted with the | 
genius of the ſociety, to charge it with ſuch in- 
jurious and Hliberal accuſations, have pretended 
that the number of che Guaranis did not increaſe, 
becauſe they periſhed by working in the mines. 
This accuſation, urged above a hundred years 
ago, has been propagated by the ſame ſpirit of 
avarice, envy and malignity, that firſt invented 
it. The greater pains the Spaniſh miniſtry have 
employed in ſearch of theſe hidden treaſures, the 
more they have been convinced that they were all 
chimerical. If the Jeſuits had diſcovered any 
mines, they certainly would have taken care to 
conceal the diſcovery, which if known would have a 
introduced every kind of vice; and thus their em- = 
pire would ſoon have been ſubverted, and their 
power totally deſtroyed. 
| _ Oruxxs are of opinion that the oppreſſion of 
monkiſh government muſt have checked the po- 
pulation of the Guaranis. But this is hardly re- 
concileable with that implicit confidence, and that 
extraordinary degree of attachment the Guaranis "i 
are ſaid to have for the miſſionaries who govern ik 
them. Oppreſſion conſiſts in impoſing labour and | 
exacting tribute by compulſion ; in arbitrary levies 
of men or money to ſupply armies and fleets, | 
deſtined for deſtruction ; in the violent execution 
of laws made without the conſent of the people, 
and 
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BOOK and contrary to the remonſtrances of the ma- 

VIII. giſtrates in the violation of public, and the eſ. 

—— tabliſhment of private privilege; in the incon- 

fiſtency of the principles of an authority, which 

under pretence of being founded by divine will on 

the right of the ſword, lays claim to every thing 

by the one, and commands every thing by the 

other ; which makes uſe of force to eſtabliſh re- 

ligion, and of religion to influence the deciſions of 

| juſtice: this is oppreſſion. But it can never ex- 

| Iſt, where every action is the reſult of voluntary 

fubmiſſion, and proceeds from inclination founded 

on conviction, and where nothing is done but 

from choice, and full approbation. This is that 

gentle ſway of opinion, the only one, perhaps, 

that it is lawful for one man to exerciſe over 

another, becauſe it makes thoſe people happy who 

fubmit to it. Such undoubtedly is that of the 

Jeſuits in Paraguay, ſince whole nations have vo- 

luntarily incorporated themſelves into their go- 

\ vernment, and none have ever thrown off the 

1 yoke. It cannot be pretended that fifty Jeſuits 

| have been able to compel two hundred thouſand 

Indians to be their ſlaves, who had it in their pow- 

er either to maſſacre their prieſts, or to take re- 

fuge in the deſerts. This ſtrange paradox would 

never be admitted by men of the moſt ſarguine 
or moſt credulous diſpoſition. 

Sou have ſuſpected that the Jeſuits had pro- 

pagated that love of celibacy amongſt their peo- 


ple, which was ſo FO] in Europe in the dark 
; | ages 
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ages of ignorance, and is not yet entirely eradi-B O 0 k 
cated, notwithſtanding it has conſtantly been urged v11r. 
how contrary it is to nature, reaſon and ſociety, | 
But this opinion is entirely without foundation. | 
The miſſionaries have never even given any idea 
to their converts of a ſuperſtition. which was to- 
tally improper and inconſiſtent with the climate; 
and would have been ſufficient to prejudice them 
againſt their beſt inſtitutions, or to defeat the de- 
ſign of them. 
Politicians have further endeavoured to account 
for the want of population among the Guaranis, 
from their having no property. The 1dea under 
which we conſider property, namely as a ſource of 
the increaſe both of men and ſubſiſtence, is an un- 
queſtionable truth; but ſuch is the fate of the beſt 
inſtitutions, that our political errors will often en- 
danger them. Under the law of property, when 
it is attended with avarice, ambition, luxury, a 
multitude of imaginary wants, and various other 
irregularities ariſing from the imperfections of our 
governments; the bounds of our poſſeſſions, 
either too confined, or too extended, prevent at 
the ſame time both the fertility of our lands and 
the increaſe of our ſpecies. Theſe inconveniences 
exiſt not in Paraguay. All are ſure of ſubſiſtence; 
conſequently all enjoy the great advantages of 
property, though deprived in a ſtrict ſenſe of the 
right to it. This pri vation cannot juſtly be con- 
ſidered as the reaſon that has impeded the progreſs 
1 8 Mg” 
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B 00K of population among them; but it muſt be im- 
VIII. puted to other cauſes. | 
— Firs, the Portugueſe of. St. Paul, in ice, 


greateſt part of the 97,000 Indians who lived 


with hunger in the foreſts. Only 12,000 eſcaped, 


_ viſions, inhumanly maſſacred all thoſe who op- 


matter of aſtoniſhment that the Jeſuirs, who could 
Amazon, ſhould perſiſt in neglecting ſo ſafe and 


lightened could be prejudiced by the ridiculous 
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deſtroyed twelve or thirteen communities in the 
province of Guayra, the neareſt to Brazil. The 


there, periſhed by the ſword, or in ſlavery, or 


who fled for ſafety to other parts further diſtant 
from the Portugueſe. 

Tuis deſtruction, the effects of which i it would 
have required a number of ages to repair, has 
been ſucceeded by gradual and continual loſſes. 
The ſavage nations that hovered about the habi- 
tations of the Guaranis, to carry off their pro- 


poſed them. 

 Trazsx calamities have been followed by another 
far more dreadful. The Europeans brought the 
ſmali-pox amongſt the Guaranis, and that diſtem- 
per is more fatal in Paraguay than any other coun- 
try in the world. It deſtroys thouſands in a very 
ſhort time, and ſcarce any recover of ir. It is a 


not be ignorant of the ſalutary effects inoculation 
had been attended with on the banks of the 


eaſy a method of ſaving the lives of their converts. 
It can ſcarce, be ſuppoſed that legiſlators ſo en- 


objections of ſome ignorant divines, againſt a 
— 
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pratice ſo univerſally authoriſed by its great B OOo 


ſucceſs. 


ranis are expoſed to others ariſing from the nature 
of their climate, which occaſions contagious diſ- 
tempers, eſpecially on the banks of the Parana, 
where thick and conſtant fogs, under a ſultry ſky, 
render the air damp and unwholeſome. The Gua- 
ranis ate the leſs able to reſiſt the malignancy of 

theſe vapours, as they feed very plentifully, though 
they live in a hot country. They eat their fruit 
green, and their meat almoſt raw; this occaſions 
a bad digeſtion, vicious humours, and diſorders 
which they tranſmit to their poſterity. The maſs 
of blood being thus corrupted by the uſe of im- 
. proper food and the influence of a noxious air, 
cannot poſſibly produce a numerous and A 

offspring. 

Tax Chiquitos, a theis firumion in Humber 
advanced into the torrid zone, are much ſtronger 
than the Guaranis, who live nearer the tropic and 
beyond it. Under the name of Chiquitos are in- 
cluded many ſmall nations, diſperſed in a tract of 
country that extends from the 14th to the 21 de- 
gree of ſouth latitude. It is hot, hilly and fruit- 
ful; and interſected on the weſt fide by three ri- 
vers, which all meet and take the name of Ma- 
dera; and this at laſt falls into the great river of 
the Amazons. 

Tux firſt conquerors of FO were acquainted 
with the a ap but could not ſubdue them; 


and 


BESsIDE theſe-cauſes of depopulation, the Gua- — 
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OO RE and their ſucceſſors have in vain attempted it. . 


VIII. 1692, the Jeſuits formed the project of executing 


◻ what could never be effected by force. This alarm- 


ed the Spaniards of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, who 
derived conſiderable advantages from the excur- 
ſions they made into thoſe countries, in order to 
carry off ſlaves, whom they fold at a very high 
price, to be employed in the mines of Potoſi, and 


other works. They knew that the miſſionaries, 
who, either from motives of religion or ambition, 


had very different views and maxims, would never 
ſuffer their converts to be oppreſſed, and that they 
would be able to prevent it. Their labours were 
obſtructed by artifice, by violence, by calumny, 
and by all the means that ſavage rapaciouſneſs could 
invent; but their conſtancy got the better of all 
oppoſition, and the plan was completed on the 
principles upon which it was originally formed. 


In the year 1726, there were ſix large com- 


munities among the Chiquitos, at a pretty con- 
ſiderable diſtance from each other, and parted by 


immenſe foreſts. The population exceeded 40,000 
ſouls. Their number has continually increaſed, 


and was almoſt double in 1746, when the new 
republic ſubmitted to the dominion of Spain, on 
the ſame terms as the Guaranis had done before, 
whoſe example they cloſely followed. | 

Bora theſe ſtates have raiſed an inſurmountable 


barrier between them and the Spaniards. Both 
have eſtabliſhed a community of goods. Trade 


1s here carried on 1: BY: the whole commonwealth. 
| Their 


L 
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T heir manufactures and cheir agriculture are the B on K 
ſame... Sugar, tobacco, cotton, fruits, the na 


tural corn of the country, as well as the various 
ſorts. that grow in Europe, are cultivated in all 
parts of the country. Moſt of our animals have 
multiplied there, and the cows and horſcs have 
not degenerated. The only difference between 


the two nations is, that the Chiquitos are ſtronger, 


more temperate, , more. aſſiduous, more active, and 


more laborious than the Guaranis. In. * theſe 


reſpects they equally ſurpaſs the Mojes , 

Tas Moies live in the 12th degree of fuck las 
titude. To the eaſt, their .country is parted from 
Peru by the Cordeleras. To the ſouth, it is not 
far from Paraguay. To the north and weſt are 
unknown lands. About the year 1670, a Spaniſh. 
Jeſuir, named Baraza, a man of great ſenſibility, 
ſpicit, and reſolution, was touched with compaſſion 
for theſe poor ſavages, who lived without agricul- 
ture, without religion, and without morals. .. He 
prevailed, upon theſe men to quit their wandering 
way of life, and to ſettle in the country, and he 
governed them by the laws of the Guaranis. His 
labours and thoſe of his ſucceſſors had collected 
30,000 ſouls at the beginning of this century. We 
have no accounts of the progreſs of this eſtabliſh · 
ment; but if we may judge by the length of time, 
and the pains that have been taken, we mult lap 
poſe it to be very conſiderable. | 

Tag Jeſuits - were. inceſſantly labouring t to unite 


theſe three:commonwealths, by civiliaing the roving 
Vor. III. . * nations 


BOOK nations chat are diſperſed throughout the inter- 
—mediate deſerts; but their ſcheme, the execution 
of which was doubtful, or at leaſt very remote, 
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was not conſiſtent with the ſordid” views bf the 
Spaniſh adventurers. Thoſe barbarous uſurpers 


of the new world, had been zealous in the cauſe 
of religion, as long as it furniſhed a pretence to 
ſhed blood for the purpoſe of obtaining gold; but 


they no longer attended to it, when it was deſigned 
only to humanize the ſavages, in order to make 
them happy. Thoſe deſtroyers conſideted the 
Americans who had eſcaped their fury, only as ſo 


many in ſtruments to aſſiſt their intereſted views. 


After they had deprived them of their poſſeſſions, 
they reduced them to a ſtate of ſlavery, and con- 


demned them to work in the mines. But the Je- 


ſuits found means to defeat their inſatiable avarice, 


and obtained from the government the freedom 
of all thoſe Indians, whom they could prevail up- 


on to quit the foreſts and caverns they were uſed 
to retire” to, and to live in ſoclety. Theſe legil- 


lators ſoon found that thfs precaution was not a 


fafficient ſecurity to their republic, and imagined 


that to give it a firm eſtabliſnment it was further 


neceſſary that the conquerors ſhould be excluded 


from interfering with them under any pretence 


whatſoe ver. They foreſaw. that if they were ad- 
mitted as traders, or even as mere travellers, they 


would aſſume a havghty and ſupercilious behavi- 
our, would - excite commotions, and occaſion dil- 
* thoſe peaceable retreats, and that their 


*z Ty example 
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deſigns, as thoſe meaſures were approved by the 


viſe. In the height of tkeir fury and reſentment, 


Ne ſpread every where-the moſt odious imputati- 


ons againſt the ſociety, Which n ehe en 


grounds were: admitted as facts. 
Tus miſſionaries traded for the Aan — 


| fear the Jabours of their artificers, and the herb of 


Paraguay, to Buenos-Ayres, and received money 
im exchange, out of which they firſt took up the 


tribute of (five livtes, 5 ſous (/), which every Man 


about eighteen and under fifty years of age paid 


te the king The remainder was employed in the 
purehaſe of ſuch European goods as were wanted 


for the colony. This was the ground of the chief 
accuſations that were brought againſt the Jeſuits. 
They ere univerſally traduced as a ſociety of mer- 
chants, who, under the veil of roligiony "amd 
only to their qwn ſordid intereſt. 12 


I muſt bs confeſſedl at traſt, * as wonders 
of the ſirſt inſtitutions in Paraguay did not deſerve 
this cenſure... The deſerts through which they tra- 
velled, afforded, neither gold nor mercantile com- 
madities. In theſe they only met with foreſts, ſer- 
pents, and moraſſes; ſometimes they periſhed, or 
were expoſed to the moſt ſevere torments, and al- 
ways. to exceſſive fatigue, , The hardſhips they en- 
ane wich. ſo. much patiente, and, the pains, they 
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example would introduce vice and every . of BOO 
vil.” 

corruption. - Theſe dangerous men were the more "aps 

_ offended at the precautions taken to prevent their | 
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9K took to get to the ſayages, and induce them to 

III. 

— he roving life, are far beyond what men of 
common abilities could have effected. They never 
entertained. the idea of appropriating to themſelves 
the produce of a land, which their care only pre- 
vented from being a habitation of wild beaſts. 
Their ſucceſſors may poſſibly have been actuated 
by leſs laudable and diſintereſted motives; but if 
they have been of ſo mean a diſpoſition as to ſeek 
to increaſe their riches where they ought to have 
only ſought the glory of God and the good of 
mankind 3 if they have acquired lands and amaſſed 
treaſures in America, in order to become of con- 
ſequence in Europe, and to increaſe more generally 
their influence in the world; it is an ambition that 
has never affected the felicity of their converts. 
They have always enjoyed an uninterrupted tran. 
quillity, and lived ſo happily that they had no 
reaſon to regret the want of property, which they 
had no notion of, nor of thoſe neee of life 
which they did not want. 

Bur thoſe who have not anne Ms Jeſuits of 
Paraguay of avarice, have cenſured their inſtituti- | 
ons as being the effect of blind ſuperſtition. If 

our idea of ſuperſtition be the true one, it retards 


the progreſs of population; it devotes to uſeleſs 7 
ceremonies the time that ſhould be employed in 
the labours of ſociety; it deprives the laborious - 
man 1 of his property. to enrich” the indolent and N 

erous recluſe; it promotes diſcord and per- 


fecution for things of intle moment; it gives the 
1 N 1 0 8 ſignal 
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ſignab for reuolt in the name of God ʒ it frees its B 2:0: K 
miniſters from obedience to the laws, and from the 
duties of ſociety : in a word, ic makes the people Wl 
miſerable; and arms the wicked againſt the vir- _ 5 
tuous. But nothing of this nature is to be found = 
in Paraguay; and if the happy inſtitutions of theſe 
chriſtians, Who are unknown! to the, reſt of the 
world, are the effect of ſuperſtition, this is the \ 
only inſtance in which it ever Was beneficial to 
f mankind. wh Et ONT Op] INE . 
Pol trref Aus, who are ever > reſtleſs; Hills 
chey' are ambitious, and who are ' apprehenſive of 
every thing becauſe their deſires are unbounded, 
ſuſpected wich ſome greater reaſon, that the re- 
publics formed by the Jeſuits might one day aſpire 
to abſolute "independence; and poſſibly attempt 
to overthrow the power under whofe protection 
they had been raiſed. '' Thoſe men who were ſo 
humane; fo perfectly united amongſt themſelves, 
and ſo aMduous in their labours, were alſo the beſt 
ſoldiers in America. They were well diſciplined, 
and obeyed from a principle of religion. They 
fought with the ſame zeal that brobght the chriſli· 
In martyrs to the ſcaffold, and the ſame enthuſi- 
aſm that overthrew fo many empires by the arms 
of the followers"of Wodin and Mohammed. They 
were ſtilh in that full vigour which ariſes from un- 
cotrupted manners and laus; whereas the Spa- 
, plards in America, enervated by that indolence 
which is the conſequence! of victory and cruelty, 
Pr" longer what they had deen at the time of 
| E 3 their 
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B 0 9 * their eonqueſts. The apprehenſions therefore that 
ere entertained were not EE 3 or 
without n TS POP IG 
© In' thoſe governments which brepbites "eo eſta 
bliſhment of chriſtiafiity, and in moſt of them that 
did not admit it, civil and religious authority have 
always been united, as derived from the ſame 
ſource and tending to the ſame end; or the one 
has been ſo ſubſervient to the other, that the peo- 
ple could not venture to ſeparate them in idea, and 
were equally kept in ave by both. The wiſeſt law- 
| givers have always been convinced that religion, as 
it prepared the minds of the people to obedience, 
muſt ſecure them in the continuance of it. But 
in Europe, where chriſtianity roſe an the ruins of 
a barharous religion and a great empire 3/4 tival- 
ſhip was immediately ſet up between thoſe two 
powers; a military and a religious rivalſhip Which 
were both at the ſame time contending for domi- 
nion over the perſons and properties of men. 
When the barbarous nations of the north made 
ineurſions upon the territories of the Roman em- 
pire, the chtiſtians, perſecuted by the heathen 
> emperors, im implored the aſſiſtance of theſe, foreign 
; enemies, againſt the government that oppreſſed 
them. They preached to theſe conquerors a new 
ſyſtem of religion, which enjoi ned to them as a 
duty to extirpate the eſtabliſhed ane and they de- 
manded the ruins of the temples to ſerve as ma- 
terials fur the building of churches. The ſavages 
"_ diſpoſed of what was not their property 3 
x 0 they 
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they ſacrificed to chriſtianity all its enemies and BOOK 
their own; they ſeized upon the perſons of men 


and upon their lands, and diſtributed ſome of them 
to the church. They demanded tribute, but ex- 
empted the clergy from it, becauſe they counte- 


nanced their uſurpations. Noblemen became prieſts, 


and prieſts obtained the rank of nobility. The 


great connected the privileges of their birth with 
that of the prieſthood which they embraced. The 


biſbops imprinted the ſeal of religion on the lands 


they poſſeſſed. From this mixture and confuſion 
of birth with high ſtations, of titles with eſtates, 
and of perſons with things, ſprang up a power, 


monſtrous from its origin, and which in proceſs of 


time became enormous z a power, which, from 
the firſt endeavoured to eſtabliſh itſelf as diſtin&t 
from the only true and legal authority, which is 


that of government; a power, which afterwards 
attempted even to raiſe itſelf above government, 
but having been unſucceſsful in the attempt, has 
ſiace ſubmicted to ſeparate. itſelf from it, and to 


exert. its authority in ſecret over thoſe who were 
willing to acknowledge it. Theſe two powers are 
ſo different and inconſiſtent with each other, that 


they conſtantly diſturb the harmony of ſtates and 
empires. 


Tus Jeſuits of Paraguay, who were well ac- 


quainted with this ſource of diviſion, have been 


warned by the miſchief their ſociety has ſometimes 


done in Europe, and have exerted themſelves to 
amo the real happineſs of America. They 


E 4 have 
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B92 © have united both powers into one, making every 
ding ſubordinate to religion; which gave them 
the entire diſpoſal of the thoughts, affections and 
faculties of their converts. The queſtiod is, whe- 
ther they did it for their own ee or r for 
that of their ſubjects. | 
Tux readineſs which theſe miſſionaries, on their 
being baniſhed by the court of Madrid, unexpett- 
edly ſhewed to evacuate an empire which they 
could ſo eaſily have defended, has juſtified them, 
in the opinion of a great part of the public, from 
the imputation of ambition which their enemies 
have laid to their charge, and ſpread throughout 
alll Europe, But philoſophy, which is ſuperior to 
viulgar prejudices, will ſuſpend its judgment of 
theſe legiſlators, till the conduct of the inhabitants 
of Paraguay affords a proof either in their favour 
or againſt them. If thoſe nations ſubmit to Spain, 
which has neither the right to oppoſe them, nor 
forces to enable her to do it, it will be ſaid that 
the Jeſuits had taken more pains to teach men 
obedience, than to give them juſt ideas of natural 
equity, which thoſe ſavages were already acquaint- 
ed with in ſome degree; and that in availing them- 
ſelves of their ignorance to bend them to ſubmiſſi. 
on, though they may have made them more happy 
than they were before, yet they have reſerved to 
themſelves the power of rendering them one day 
or another the inſtruments of their own arbitrary 
will. But if theſe people, armed and diſciplined 
as they are, ſhould repulſe the barbarous oppreſſors 
8 4 „ . ol 
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of their country z if they ſhould avenge thoſe ao! K 
menſe regions of all the blood that Spain has ſhed; 1233 
philoſophers will then. ſay the Jeſuits have laboured 
for the happineſs of mankind with the diſintereſt- 
ed ſpirit of virtue; that they have ruled over the 
inhabitants of Paraguay only to inſtruct them; that 
vhile they gave them a religion, they left them 
the fundamental notions of juſtice, which are the 
firſt precepts of true religion; and that they have 
chiefly impreſſed on their minds that principle 
which is the baſis of every lawful and permanent 
ſociety; that it is a crime for men collected to- 
gether, to conſent to a form of government, 
vhich, by abfidging them of the liberty of diſ- 
poſing of their own fate, may one day make it 
their duty to commit crimes. Thus the tranquil- 
lity of Spaniſh America depends upon the opinions | 
eſtabliſhed in Paraguay. ' / 
| InvepenpenT of this danger, which may W 
conſidered as a domeſtic concern, Spaniſh Ame- Spanith A- 
rica always ſtands expoſed to foreign invaſions, eſ- _— 
| poſed. 
pecially from the South Sea. It was long thought 1 Methods 
to be ſecure on that ſide, conſidering the diſtance, ; 1 2 
the hazards of navigation, and how little thoſe 
ſeas were known. The Dutch, who did not think 
this coaſt of America ſo inacceſſible, ſent a ſmall 
ſquadron thither in 1643, which eaſily took Bal- 
divia, the chief port of Chili, and the key to thoſe 
peaceful ſeas, They already poſſeſſed in imagi - 
nation the treaſures of thoſe rich provinces, till 
hs expectations were diſappointed by the ap- 
. pearance 
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5918 K pearance of - famine and diſeaſe. The death of 
w—— their chief increaſed their anxiety, and the troops 
that were ſent againſt them from Peru threw them 
into total deſpair. The idea of the diſtance they 
were at from their native country, deprived them 
ef all their courage, and the fear of falling into 
the hands of a nation whoſe hatred they had ſo 
often experienced, determined them to re- imbark. 
If their perſeverance had been greater, they would 
probably have preſerved their conqueſts till the 
arrival of the ſuccours that would have been ſent 
from the Zuyder. zee, when their firſt ſucceſs came 
to be known. ikte 

Sven was the opinion of choſe F renchmen, who, 
in 1698 united their riches and efforts in forming 
a ſettlement in the ſtreights. of Magellan, and on 
that part of the coaſt of Chili which had been neg- 
lected by the Spaniards. This ſcheme was ap- 
proved by Lewis XIV, who gave it the ſanction 
of public authority. The connections which were 

ſoon after accidentally formed between this prince 
and the conquerors of America, prevented the ex- 
ecution of a project, which was more extenſive 
khan it appeared to be. 

Tux Engliſh had not nd 1 the 3 
bet them by Holland and France, to turn their at- 
tention to the South Sea. They were invited by 
the mines as early as the year 1624, but the weak - 
neſs of the prince who then reigned, proved the 
ruin of a conſiderable aſſociation formed for this 
great purpoſe. Charles II. reſumed. this impor- 

tant 
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tant project, and ſent Sir John: Narborough to re- B 3 
connoitre thoſe latitudes that were ſo little known, 3 
and to endeavour to open ſome communication 


with the nations of Chili. That monarch was ſo 


impatient to know the ſucceſs of the expedition, 


that when' he was informed of the return of his 
admiral to the downs, he got into his barge, and 
went to meet him at Graveſend. Though this 
ficlt attempt hac been of no advantage, the mi- 
niſtry were; not diſcouraged. Tbey formed the 
South Sea company in 1710, who found it more 


_ ednvenient; or perhaps more humane, to ſecure 


to-themſclves by trade the riches. of the countries 


granted to them, than to make conqueſts. They 
were uequiring riches with little difficulty, when 


a fatal war changed the nature of things. A ſqua- 


dron, under the command of Anſon, was ſent in- 


ſtead of the ſhips of thoſe rapacious merchants who 


_ fFrequericed theſe ſeas. It is probable he would 
have executed the whole of his commiſſion, had 

he not been prevented by the misfortunes that be- 
fel his ſquadron, which, from ill. concerted mea- 


fares at firſt,” Was under a neceſſity of doubling 
Cape Horn at an improper and dangerous ſeaſon. 


Since the year 1764, England js peaceably en- 
ceavouring to form a ſettlement in the South Seas. 


The Engtith admirals have already diſcovered ſe- 


verul populous iſlands. Time will ſhew what uſe 


they may be of, and how far they may be ſervice- 


ad in n ſome command 


eee . | | AmBi- 
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BOOK: AMBITION cannot be ſatisfied with ſuch flow ad- 
I vances. But if the generous and lawful deſire of 
delivering half the continent of America from the 
Spaniſn yoke, and an emulation to ſhare its riches 
by trade and induſtry; if ſuch exalted views 
ſhould be joined to thoſe motives of intereſt which 
occaſion conteſts and kindle war among nations, it 
would be no difficult matter, by purſuing the plan 
laid down by Anſon, to deprive Spain at once of 
all her American poſſeſſions beyond the ſouthern 
tropic. Twelve men of war, ſent from Europe 
with three or four thouſand troops, might ſecurely 
make this attempt. They would immediately 
procure refreſhments at the Brazils, at Rio Janeiro, 
we at St. Catherine's, and at all the Portugueſe ſettle- 
maeents, which are nearly intereſted in humbling 
| 
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the Spaniards; If theſe, ſhips ſhould afterwards 
ſtand in need of ſome repairs, they might be done 
vith ſafety upon the deſert and uninhabitable coaſt 
of Patagonia, at Port Deſire or at St. Julian. 
They would double Cape Horn in December and 
January, ſeaſons of the year when thoſe ſeas are 
as little expoſed to ſtorms as any others. If they 
ſhould chance to ſeparate, they would meet again 
at the deſert iſland of Socoro, and then attack 
Baldivia with their united for eee. 
- Tris place is leſs formidable than it e 
The fortifications indeed are conſiderable, hut they 
are out of repair. There are a hundred pieces of 
cannon, but few have carriages fit for uſe. They 
are never provided with ſtores or ammunition to 
ſtand 
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ſtand à ſiege. If an attentive adminiſtration, 2 K 


thing unknown in that country, ſhould remedy —— 
theſs diſorders, it would ſtill make but little reſiſt- 
ance. A garriſon conſiſting of officers and ſoldiers 
| rendered: infamous by their erimes, and by the ba- 
niſhment to which they are condemned, would al- 
ways be deficjent in that ſpirit ef honour, experi- 
ence and abilities neceſſary to make a vigorous de- 
fence. The conquerors would find a ſafe harbour, 
excellent timber, hemp, corn, and all the conve- 
niences they could wiſh after a long paſſage. The 
troops, hO would ſoon recover in ſo healthy and 
plentiful a country, would attack the reſt of Fail 
with great advantage. 
Tunis kingdom, which was 1 Py one 
by two thouſand men, has now only five hundred 
troops, half of which are cavalry, and the other 
half infantry. All the Spaniards, indeed, capable 
of bearing arms, and formed into companies, are 
obliged to join the army; but what reſiſtance could 5 
theſe enervated and inexperienced citizens make 
againſt well diſeiplined troops, inured to all the fa- 
tigues of war? Yet this is not the only circumſtance. 
The Araucos and their friends would no ſooner 
hear of this revolution, but they would take the 
field without being called upon. Their cruelty is 
ſo well known, that the Spaniafds would exert all 
their efforts againſt theſe barbarians, and would 
relinquiſh all thoughts of oppoſing the nen 
ch. the een 58145 335 8 
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78 K Tux coaſt of Peru would make ſtill leſs reſiſt- 
. Callao, the only fortified place, has only a 
garriſon of ſix hundred men. The reduction of 
this port would open the way to Lima, which is 
no more than two leagues off, and incapable of 
making any defence. The ſuceouts that might 
be ſent from the inland parts, where chere àre no 
foldiers, would not ſave the place; and the ene- 
mies ſquadron would intercept any that might 
come from Panama by ſea. Panama itſelf, which 
is ſurrounded only by a wall, without a ditch or 
any out works, would ſoon be obliged to ſurrender: 
the garriſon, continually weakened by detachments 

it muſt ſend to defend Darien, Chagre and Porto- 
Bello, would be unable un a vigorous a. 

N tack. II Bout 

Bp uſt | be confelied, Ad that the enemy; 
though maſter of the ſea · coaſt, would not on that 
account be in poſſeſſion of all Peru. There is 
certainly a very eſſential difference between the 
taking of two inconſiderable places and the con- 
queſt of ſo vaſt an empire. If we. conſider, how- 
ever, the bad diſpoſitions of the Indians, the dif- 
content of the Creoles, their ſloth, their want of 
experience, and their ignorance of the art of war; 
a great revolution. may not be ſo improbable as it 
appears to be at the firſt vie wu. The nation that 
ſhould attack the Spaniards, would haveslictle leſs 
advantage over them, than they themſelves had 
cover the Americans when they firſt diſcovered 
them. But if the Jeſuits, actuated by that ſpirit _ 
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\ of ambition they are accuſed of, and that reſent- B ROE: 
ment which religion itſelf cannot have extinguiſh- 2 
ed in their hearts, ſhould join with the enemies of | 
their perſecutors, and introduce them to a people 
who muſt ſtill retain an affection for them; how 
eaſily might they not engage all the inhabitants of 
Paraguay to revolt, and ſtir up a war of all Ame- 
rica againſt Spain! What a triumph for that ſo- 
ciety, for thoſe men who are ſaid to be ſo artful, 
and ſo zealous in all their ſecret intrigues, if they 
could in their turn expel from America that na- 
tion, which has dfven” them out of all its n 
nions! | Meare” > 
Bur amn that the ſucceſs of the eoniqueres 
ſhould” be confined to the taking of Callao and 
Panama, Spain would even then be deprived of 
all the treaſures of the South ſeas. To regain this 
advantage, the Spaniards would be obliged: to 
make conſiderable armaments; which muſt ſail 
without being intercepted, and muſt go round 
cape Horn, or through the ſtreights of Magellan. 
They muſt then, without having a harbour where 
their ſhips might be refitted and take in refrefh-, 
ments, engage with a ſquadron that had been ſup- 
plied with every neceſſary from the iſthmus of 
Panama: and if they ſhould gain the victory, they 
muſt aftewards be ſtrong enough to beſiege and 
make themſelves maſters of two places that would 
be well defended. Theſe are difficulties, not ea- 
oy ſurmounted. 
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BOOK: Bur, without executing this plan in iis full ex- to 
VIII. 

wen, the navigation of the South ſeas might Rl thi 
be intercepted: this may be eſſected if only two wi 
ſtrong men of war can get thither undiſcovered, m: 
By cruiſing, to the north and ſouth of Lima, where no 


all the trade of the country is united as in one th. 


* 


| common, center, no veſſel can arrive or come out ll af 
from thence without being obſerved. The ſhips aft 
which, on account of the winds and currents, Wl th 
muſt always keep in the ſame line, muſt neceſſa - to 
rily come under the enemy's ſails. When imer- be 
chants, warned by the conſiderable lofles they haye ea 
ſuſtained in trade, abftain from ſending any more Wl tu. 
ſhips, there is, indeed, an end of captures; but 
if the officers, more firmly attached to their coun. it 
try than to their own private intereſt, ſhould not- 
withſtanding this ſtill remain in their ſtation, Spain tic 
will equally be deprived of all its advantages. en 
ALL theſe misfortunes, which may not be far fur 


off, conſidering the boldneſs of navigators, and alc 
the late diſcoveries. made by the Engliſh in the of 


South Seas, can only be prevented by a ſtrong Tl 

ſquadron conſtantly ſtationed there. The Spani- th, 

ards, who are in need of ſuch a ſupport, have all th 

9 the materials in their power neceſſary to procute " 
tit: theſe are to be found in the South ſea, and are W1 
IC adapted to the climate. It muſt be granted that Cl 
the crews, compoſed. in a great meaſure of Indians fo 

or negroes, will never be equal to the European Jal 

ſailors ; but if they are carefully exerciſed, ac- br 

I 


cuſtomed tg bear the fatigues of the ſea, to fire, 
| 75 . 
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to * the ſkip, and well trained to diſcipline, B 0 0 5 4 


VIII. 
they will be able to encounter men who are ſpent — 


with the fatigues of a long navigation, a hot eli 
mate, ſickneſs, and bad proviſions, and who Ins, 
no place. where they can procure refreſiments, 'in. 
thoſe remote latitudes. We may even venture to. 
affirm, that if the Spaniards could once gain the 5 
affection of the Indians, and reconcile them to 
their dominton, and if they could train them up 
to navigate, with ſuch : a nayal force as Fe have 
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modes.” : 8 85 
Bur even. . — . is not to "ba expect. EE 

it would till be neceſſary to have a ſquadron al- 

ways I readineſs, and keep it conſtantly i in mo- 

tion, though it ſhould'only | be required againiſt the 

enemy in time of war. This ſquadron at Its lei- 

ſure might be uſefully employed in procuring 

along the coaſt proviſions which are Joſt for want 

of opportunities and means of exporting them, 

This would probably awaken the coloniſts, out of 

that lethargy i into which. they have been ſunk for 

theſe two centuries. As ſoon. as they were aſſured 

that they could convey their produce to Panama 

without any charges, and from thence down the 5 

Chagre at a moderate expence, to be mipped off 

for Europe; they would chearfully follow thoſe 

labours of which they would be certain to teaßp 

the benefit. Their ſpirit of emulation might in 

time increaſe ſo much as to induce the miniſtry to | 
Vor. III. J 5 
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BOOK have a canal cut, five leagues i in. length, which 
VIII. 

— would complete the communication between the 
| two oceans, that is already fo far advanced by 
nuavigable river. The government would conſe. | 

quently ſhare with the people the advantages that 

would ariſe from the execution of this ſcheme ; un- 

leſs the Spaniards think it their intereſt to keep the 

iſthmus of Panama ſhut up, as the Caliphs'of old, 

who would not open the iſthmus of Suez. The 

general welfare of nations and the intereſt of com- 

maerce, ftrongly urge the neceſſity of making theſe 

1 two openings, to facilitate a ſpeedy intercourſe be- 
1 tween the ſeveral nations. The arbitrary power of 

= eaſtern princes, and the indolence of the Spa- 
nmniards, oppoſe the freedom of trade, and rejeft 
r ſpirit of ſocial equality, with which they are 
1 Vvnacquainted. They chuſe rather to reduce the 
päjeople of one part of the globe that abounds in 

| _ riches, to famine, and let thoſe of the other periſh 
_— in want and ſlavery, than to ſhare the earth and 
| its treaſures with all its inhabitants. But 'per- 
haps, the court of Madrid apprehends that if this 
 - _ . communication were opened, Peru and Chili might 
© be invaded by the northern ſea: this is a Loaig that 

3 | muſt now be inquired into. 

3 Tur Spaniſh poſſeſſions on the northern "We er. 
"tend from the gulph of Mexico to the Orooncko. 
In that immenſe tract of country, there are an 

infinite number of places where it is impoſſible to 
land, and many more where landing would anſwer 
no purpoſe, All the poſts that have hitherto been 
” conſidered 
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conſidered as important, ſuch AS Vera-Cruz, Chagre, vir. i 
Porto- Bello and Carthagena, are probe, . and — 

ſome of them with ſtrengtdz. 

EnxrzRINoE however has ſhewn that. none - 

theſe places were impregnable : . and it is well 
| known that there are ſeveral nations capable. of 

making themſelves maſters of any particular one 
that may appear moſt advantageous to. them. 

There may alſo perhaps be found a power rich 

enough, and furniſhed with a ſufficient. number of 

men and ſhips to ſeize upon them all ſucceſſively z 

and what appears to be a matter of much greater 

difficulty, capable of preſerving them. The con- 

ſequence of ſuch a ſtep would be, that the nature 

of the air in thoſe fertile countries, which are moll | 3 

of them ſituated between the tropics, would de- 

ſtroy a vaſt number of the conquerors. themſelves. 

The climate, which is always dangerous to the Eu- | 

Topeans, fatal even for fix months in the year, and 

peſtilential to all foreigners. accuſtomed to tem- 

perate weather, to an eaſy life, and to plenty, | 
would prove their deſtroction. It appears from 
the moſt moderate computations, that three tenths 
of the French who go over to the American iſlands, 
and four tenths of the Engliſh, are victims to the | 
climate; whereas the Spaniards loſe but one tenth 5 — 
* the continent, which is much more vonn lele- | "50 
ome. | 

Tnovon ſome. expedient ſhould be foynd out to | — - 

leſſen the malignity of the climate, yet the con- 


queror would  unavoidably,be. confined within the 
. forts 
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forts he had taken, and muſt never expe& to ſhare 


— the produce of the mines, that are at an immenſe 


- 


diſtance from the ſea. 


ls it poſſible to conceive ir in 
what manner men, even of the greateſt reſolution, 


and 'moſt fertile in expedients, would penetrate 


into an uncultivated country without any poſſibility 
of procuring ſubſiſtence ? Can we Imagine that 


with infantry alone they would be able to act 
againſt”? a numerous and impetuous cavalry ; or to 
advance through tremendous precipices, in a coun- 
| try where there never was but one read, and that 


a very bad one, which would certainly. be broken 
up; or to force their way through defiles, which 


ive hundred men of little or no courage might 
defend againſt an army of twenty thouſand. 


| SupPosING, however, that all theſe mitaculous 
effects could take place, is it probable, that the 
' Spaniards of America will ſubmit to any foreign 
yoke Whatever? Zealouſly devoted as they are 
from inclination, lazineſs, 1 ignorance, cuſtom, and 
Pride, to their own civil and religious g government, 
they will never accuſtom themſelves to any ſyſtem 


of foreign laws. Their prejudices will excite them 


to take up arms, and enable them to. repel their 


conqueror, as the Portugueſe, thrown into a re- 
ote corner of the cürth, formerly drove the 
Putch out of Brazil, when they had almoſtentire- 


Iy ſubdued it. 5 
Tur only way, theref 
the conqueſt of this country, would be to deſtroy 


all the Europeans who! are ſettled there: for ſuch 
| | is 


ore, remaining to ſecure 
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is the unhappy fate of conquerors, that after they x 98 * f 
have made themſelves maſters of a country, they 
muſt deſtroy its inhabitants. But beſides that it g 
would be odious and unjuſt to imagine that aß 
civilized nation could be guilty of that extreme 
degree of cruelty, which has rendered the Spa- 
niards the object of general deteſtation to all ſuc-. 
ceeding ages; an expedient of this: kind would 
further be as abſurd in a political view, as it is hor- 
rid in a moral one. Every nation would be forced, 
in order to derive any adyantages from its new 
poſſeſſions, to ſacrifice its own population, activity, 
and induſtry, and conſequently its whole power. 
It is generally known even to the moſt unenlight- 
enced nations, that from the earlieſt ages, every 
ſtate that has made the working of mines an ob- 
jet of its attention, has miſerably periſhed, or; 
languiſhed in poverty and ſlavery. | | 
Sous maritime power might however be PER r 
fatuated by a ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, as to endeavour . 
to engroſs to itſelf thoſe advantages it now ſhares 
with its rivals. The prejudices of ſuch a people 
might induce them to think that the produce of 
the mines might be increaſed to double the preſent 
value, and agriculture improved infinitely beyond 
what it is at this time: they might imagine that 
artificers would quit the countties in which they are 
unemployed, in order to incorporate with the na- 
tion that would ſupply America wich food and 
clothing ; that thoſe ſhips which carried the fruits 
of their induſtry to the utmoſt parts of the earth, 
„ would 
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BO 00K would now decay in the harbours, where the want 
of labour would put an end to navigation; that 
every branch of trade would neceſſatily fall en. 
tirely to the ſhare of that power that would be the 
ſole diſpenſer of riches ; and that the whole world 
would in ſome degree be ſubject to a nation that 
had invaded all its treaſures, & 
Tus flattering deluſion would cervlnly occaſion 
the deſtruction of any nation that ſhould act in 
conformity to it; but ir would involve Spain in 
long and ruinous wars, which it is both her in- 
tereſt and eaſy for her to prevent. The fitting out 
of a ſquadron would be the only neceſſary ſtep for 
this purpoſe, and this might be done in the iſland 
of Cuba. The ſituation of her docks at the Ha- 
vannäh is attended with this conſiderable advan- 
tage, that the coaſts which are moſt frequented by 
her ſhips, are moſtly ſituated under the torrid zone, 
The woods of Europe being too ſoft to reſiſt the 
exceſſive heat of that climate, conſequently dry 
up; while thoſe of the country, grown up and 
hardened in the ſcorching rays of the ſun, require 
little care to preſerve them for ſeveral ages. 
Bur, to confine the uſe of this navy to the de- 
Fence of the Spaniſh coaſt, would be detrimental 
in itſelf, and productive of ſeveral other evils. It 
might be uſefully employed in reviving the inter- 
| courſe between the national colonies, which was 
formerly interrupted by the privateers, and hat 
been inconſiderable ever fince, It ſhould prevent 
— Wicit — «09 the een it occaſions. It 
pn. mould 
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ſhould fecure the navigation, which is more pre- 5 | 
carious than ever, ſince the Engliſh: were put in ee e 


poſſeſſion of Florida by the treaty of 1763. 


Son men of reſtleſs diſpoſitions, who often | 
apprehend danger where it is not, and do not even 


ſuſpect it where it is evident to all, have ſuggeſted 
| that the navigation of Spain might be intercepted 
at the entrance of the channel of Bahama. The 
harbour of St. Auguſtine is only fit for ſnips of 2 
moderate ſize, and beſides, there are ſo many ra- 


pid « currents in theſe latitudes, ſo many reefs and 


| ſhoals, and ſuch frequent ſtorms, that it is im- 
poſſible for the moſt expert ſallors to cruiſe there. 
It would be a greater misfortune to Spain, if 


Great Britain ſhould find a harbour fit to admit a 


fleet on the coaſts of Florida in the gulph of Mex- 
ico, which at preſent are ſo little known. This 
may poſſibly never happen; but as the court of 
Madrid cannot determine this with certainty, ſhe 

ought to endeavour to guard againſt ſuch an event 
by being provided with a good ſquadron, 


Tris would anſwer another purpoſe which is 


equally important, The Engliſh colonies in North 
America are continually increaſing to a degree that 
excites univerſal aſtoniſhment. They may conti- 
nue under the dominion of the mother country, or 
perhaps they may ſhake off the yoke. Whatever 
may be the event, their wants will augment with 
their population. This is already become ſo con- 

fiderable, that the old markets are not ſufficient 


for the exportation of their commodities ; nor the 


. uſual 


/ 
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B 00K uſual returns adequate to their conſumption. This 


\ J 


—— deficiency muſt have been the original cauſe of that | 


great commotion, that has lately broke out info 
violent a manner. Great Britain does not yet ap- 
pear to have traced the true cauſe of theſe dif- 


turbances, that have occaſioned ſuch alarms; but 
'ſhe will in time diſcover it. The Engliſh will be 
ſenſible that the only expedient to reſtore tran- 
quillity to their poſſeſſions: abroad, is to render 
their trade more extenſive. Neceſſity, as well as 
ambition, will make them conquerors in America, 
and it is moſt probable the ſtorm will firſt break 
over Mexico. Nothing but the naval force of 


a 


Spain can prevent or avert the en re- 


volution. FF . | 
Tux:-rendezvous for cheſe forchs nk as very 
ill choſen at the Havannah, San Domingo, Vera- 


Cruz, Porto-Bello, or Carthagena, all unhealthy 


places, and laying to lee ward; but it ſhould be at 
Bayahonda, between St. Martha and Maracaybo. 
That ſituation, though bur little known, unites 
every advantage that can be defired; an excellent 
harbour eaſy of acceſs, and capable with little 
difficulty of being made impregnable; great plenty 
of timber; a very wholeſome air; and a ſoil equally 


fit for agriculture and breeding of cattle. The 
ſavages who inhabit this country, and who fiſh for 


pearls at Cape Vela, would either remove, or con- 
tinue their uſual employments, if they were treat- 
ed with humanity, From this ſhelter, the Spaniſh 
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ſhips would keep their enemy's nnn in awe, B 98 Kk 
and protect their WM.. — 


Iris true, however, that when. once the n 
had failed in thoſe ſeas that are to the leeward, 
they would find ſome difficulty in returning, The 
winds blowing regularly from the ſeveral points be- 
tween ſouth-eaſt and north-eaſt, and the currents 
always ſetting to weltward, muſt certainly make 
their paſſage very.tedious. But this inconvenience + 
ought not to make ſuch a project be given up, the 
neceſſity of which every thing tends to demon- 
ſtrate. A further advantage would be obtained by 
it, if this naval force could occaſionally proceed : 
to the South Seas z but ſo uleful a ſcheme is from 
the nature of things rendered impracticable. Be- 
fore the ſquadron n, ſail towards the line, it 
would be obliged. to proceed as high as the latitude 
of the ſtraights of Gibralter, a cireumſtance that 
would expoſe it to the ſame inconveniences as ſail- 
ing from Europe. All that could be done, would 
be to ſend over able ſailors by land, in order to 
man the ſhips that ſhould be ſtationed for the pro- 
tection of the coaſts of Peru. 

Tux plan of defence we have here laid dann 
as proper for Spain to purſue, is liable to great 
difficulties. That monarchy may not, perhaps, be 
able to raiſe the neceſſary ſupplies for forming a 
navy, though ſhe may be convinced of its ano 
ſity; or, perhaps, may not be able to ſettle the 
funds requiſite for its ſupport. She may nor, poſ- 


libly, repoſe ſo much confidence in her agents in 
the 


* 
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unt a concern. Theſe objections, which we could 


not paſs over, appear, indeed, to be unanſwerable, 


in the preſent ſtate of weakneſs, ſloth, ignorance, 


and dejection of that power, which was once ſo 
formidable. But a prudent, vigorous, and ſpeedy 


reformation, aſfiſted by the care and authority of 
government, which would excite the attention of 


the people to ſuch a plan, induce them to make 
attempts, and animate them to exert their efforts, 


would ſoon remove a variety of objections, which 


a ſpirit of timidity magnifies, IR and tends 


to perpetuate. 


Cauſes of a 


the decay 
of Spain. 


 Anvses of a Jong continuance, and perſons 


who are materially intereſted in ſupporting them, 


will prove impediments to every plan of public 
advantage for the colonies. But theſe will ſoon 
be obviated, if they are firſt vigorouſly attacked 
in the mother country. 

Arx the political writers who have 3 
to trace the cauſes of thoſe evils under which Spain 


has ſo long been oppreſſed, have conſtantly urged, 


that the Spaniards finding themſelves maſters of 


the treaſures of America, had voluntarily neglect- 


ed their manufactures and agriculture. Such an 


idea can never have been entertained by any peo- 


ple. Nations are not generally guided by reaſon; 


they are directed or hurried on by the train of 
events, which are in the hands of their rulers. 
The riches of America, far from occaſioning the 


| ha of arts and Trienees, have from the begin- 


ing 
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ing contributed to theirencouragement, and muſt B 00 "of 
neceſſarily have produced this effect. ” 


Fexvinany, by the conqueſt of the kingdom 
of Granada, had acquired all the manufactures of 


Spain, which were chiefly in the hands of the 


Moors; but they had conſiderably injured the ſale 
of their goods by the expullion of the Jews. The 
diſcovety of America ſoon excited a ſpirit of in- 
duſtry and commerce, which increaſed greatly 


under Charles V, and even under Philip II. In 


the laſt years of his reign, the city of Seville alone 
contained ſixty thouſand looms for weaving ſilks. 


The woollens of Segovia were eſteemed the beſt in 


Europe. The Levant and Italy preferred thoſe 
of Catalonia to-any other. The armament againſt 
England, known by the name of the invincible 
Armada, and conſiſting of a hundred and fifty 
large men of war, is a proof that Spain had ar 
that time a powerful navy, and conſequently a 


very extenſive trade by ſea. In the courſe of a 


century, the Spaniards were engaged in very con- 


| fiderable and expenſive undertakings. The wars 


of the Low Countries and of the League alone 
were attended with an expence of three thouſand 


millions of livres“. By thefe different means, they - 
ſent infinitely more of their ſpecie into foreign 


countries than they have ſince done by trade. 
IF the Spaniards at that time had been under 4 
neceſſity of buying the commodities they ſent to 
* eolonies, Europe would even from that pe- 
tod 


, gia 
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BOOK riod have enjoyed the treaſures of America, as ſhe 
—— does at preſent. Spain would then never have been 
able · to have had ſuch a prodigious navy, and ſuch 
a number of land forces, nor to have kept in her 
pay fo many foreign troops; ſhe. could not have 
excited diviſions among the neighbouring ſtates, 
and ſubverted every thing by her intrigues; nei. 
ther could ſhe have been the principal ſpring of 
all political events, nor almoſt the moſt conſider- 
able power in the world. 9 | 
Tux viſible decay of Spain may he dated Foun 
a total expulſion of the Moors and Jews in 
1611. This decreaſe of her power was ſo rapid, 
that ſome Spaniſh writers propoſed ſchemes for the £1 
political reſtoration of their empire, as early as the | 
year 1619. It is eaſy, to _ conceive what a vacancy WW 
the loſs of a million of laborious men muſt make | 
in their country, at a time when the nobility, who 
- ſtill retained all the prejudices and barbarous pri- 
vileges of the Viſigoths from whom they boaſted 
their deſcent, threw all the labour upon that claſs 
of men they deſpiſed, though in fact the moſt 
uſeful. The military, that deſtructive profeſſion, 
was the only one that was entitled to any diſtincti- 
on; andthe arts, by which things are brought in- 
to exiſtence, preſerved, and kept in order, ſtamped 
a mark of diſhonour upon thoſe who profeſſed 
them. If agriculture were in the leaſt attended 
to, it was becauſe there were ſlaves. If there were 
any trade, it was becauſe there were Jews. Laſtly, 


if Spain had any manufactures, it was owing to 
„ 
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| the Moors, who led a laborious lifes: and were ge- gg 
nerally held in contempt. Government did n6k _ 
conſider, that in order to retain” the treaſures of 
America in the mother country, nothing more was 
neceſſary than to encourage that indultry which 
brought them there. The only active part of the 
nation, the only ſet of men that could promote 
this great end, were infamouſly baniſhed. In vain 
did theſe unhappy ſufferers offer the government 
twenty millions, and they would even have tripled 
that ſum, to obtain a permiſſion to continue in the 1 
country where they were born; the ſame ſuperſti- 
tion that had devoted them to deſtruction pre- 
vented the policy of the ſtate from attending to 
their complaints. There was not any nation in 
Europe at that time ſufficiently enlightened to offer 
them an aſylum, and they were forced to _— 
themſelves 1 in Africa and Aſia. 
Waite theſe: unhappy: men were Aten! by 
deſpair to take refuge upon thoſe barbarous coaſts, 
Spain triumphed i in Het blind fanaticiſm; and 1 ima- 
gined herſelf ſtill the richeſt kingdom in the 
world, without even entertaining a ſuſpicion that 
| the ſhips which crowded her Hürbeurd, were con- 
tinually exhauſting her ſubſtance. When the Spa- 
niards became ſenſible of the diminution of their 
ſpecie, they imputed it to the loſs of ſome India 
ſhips that had been caſt away in their paſſage 
home, to the taking of the galleons. by the Dutch, 
and to the badneſs of Weir Taler They thought 


that to ſupply theſe deficiencies, it was only ne- 
ceſſary 


— 
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BOOK ceſſary to impoſe heavier duties on manufacturet 
ud artificers. But this burden, which could not 
have been ſupported by the workmen even when 
their number was conſiderable, grew intolerable = 
when only few of them remained. They fled into 
Flanders and Italy, or continued in the country 
and quitted their profeſſion. The ſilks of Va. 
lencia, and the fine wool of Andaluſia and Caſtile, 
were no longer manufactured by the Spaniards. 
Tux treaſury having no more manufactures to 
oppreſs, now opprefled the farmers, The taxes 
levied upon agriculture, were as ill judged as they 
were various and exceſſive. Beſides general du- 
ties, there were what the financiers call extraor- 
dinary duties, which is a mode of levying money 
upon a particular claſs of citizens; a kind of tax 
unprofitable to the ſtate, and ruinous to thole vo 
are taxed, and which tends only to enrich the per- 
ſon who has contriyed it. Theſe reſources. proved 
inadequate to the urgent neceſſities of government, 
and the financiers were called upon to advance con- 
derable ſums. At this period, they became maſ⸗ 
ters of the ſtate, and were empowered to farm out 
the ſeveral parts of their leaſe. This introduced a 
multitude of agents, and with them numberle(s 
reſtraints and oppreſſions. The laws which theſe 
rapacious men were allowed to enact, were only ſo 
4 many ſnares to ſeduce the honeſt and credulous. 
In proceſs of time, they uſurped the, ſovereign au⸗ 
thority, and found means to elude the royal tri- 
bunals, to chuſe judges for themſelves, and to 
pay 


* 
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pay them. In ſhoot, * became judges in we DEE 
own cauſe. — 
Taz owners of hd lands 8 e WY 
by this tyranny, either threw. up their eſtates, 
neglected the improvement of them. That fertile 
peninſula, which, though ſubject to frequent 
droughts, ſtill afforded ſubſiſtence to thirteen or 
fourteen millions of inhabitants before the diſ- 
covery of America, and had formerly been the 
granar/ of Rome and all Italy, was ſoon over- 
ſpread with thorns and briars. The pernicious 
cuſtom of fixing the price of corn was then adopt- 
ed; and public granaries were eſtabliſhed in every 
province, which were conſequently managed with- 
out either ſkill, care, or honeſty. Beſides, what 
_ precarious reſources? How could it poſſibly enter 
into any one's thoughts, to lay reſtraints upon the 
price of corn, in order to increaſe the quantity of 
it; to raiſe the price of proviſions, in order to 
make them cheaper; or to facilitate monopoly, in 
order to prevent ĩt? | Ro 
Wurm once a nation has FIRE to Salons it — 
ſeldom recovers. itſelf. The loſs of population, 
of the manufactures, of trade, and of agticul- 
ture, was attended with the greateſt evils. While 
Europe was daily improving in knowledge, and 
all nations were animated with a ſpirit-of induſtry, 
Spain was falling into a flate of inaction and bar- 


bariſm. The duties of the former cuſtoms, which 
were {till ſuffered to remain upon goods paſſing 
from 
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-BOOK from one province to another, were carried toſuch 
== an exceſs, as to prevent all communication between 
them. Even the conveyance of money from one 
province to another, was prohibited. In a ſhort 
time, not the leaſt ſign of a road was to be ſeen, 
Travellers were ſtopped at the croſſing of rivers, 
where there was neither bridge nor boats. There 
was not a ſingle canal, or one navigable river. 
People, the moſt ſuperſtitious in the world, with 
regard to the obſervance of faſt days, ſuffered 
their fiſheries to decline, and bought: fiſh every 
year to the amount of twelve millions“. Excepta a 
few ill- built veſſels deſtined for their colonies, they 
had not a ſingle ſhip belonging to government in 
their harbours. Their coaſts lay expoſed to the 
depredations of the corſairs from Barbary. To 
avoid theſe, they were obliged to freight upon 
foreign bottoms, even the aviſos they ſent to the 
Canary iſlands and to America. Philip IV, poſ- 
ſeſſed of all the rich mines of America, at once 
found all his gold changed into copper, and was 
reduced to the neceſſity of making ne 
bear almoſt the ſame value as that of ſilver. 

T ESE were not the greateſt grievances of the 
woba@hy.. Spain, from an abſurd and ſuperſti- 
tious veneration for the age of her conqueſts, ſcorn- 
fully rejected whatever was not practiſed in thoſe 
glorious days. The Spaniards ſaw all other na- 
tions growing more enlightened, more exalted, and 
more powerful, but thought it beneath them to 
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copy after any one of them. An abſolute con- B 0 0 5 5 


tempt for the improvements and cuſtoms. of. their VIII. 
neighbouts formed: the diſtinguiſhing , . — 


this people. 


Tas inquiſition, chat newpendens e ach | 


vas at firſt eſtabliſhed in order to ſtop the progreſs 


of Judaiſm and Mohammediſm, had proved fatal 


o arts and ſciences, and to all uſeful knowledge. 
Religious diſputes occaſioned, indeed, no diſturb- 


ances or ravages in Spain; but ſhe remained in a 
ſtare of the moſt profound ignorance. Such diſ- 


putes, though always abſurd in themſelves, ſerve 
| however to exerciſe the mind. They induce men 


to read and reflect, to- conſult. antiquity, ſtudy 
hiſtory, and the ancient languages: hence ariſes | 


criticiſm, which is productive: of true taſte. The 


ſubje& that firſt excited the exertion of the mind, 


ſoon becomes of no conſequence; books written 
on controverſial points are neglected, but the 


knowledge they have diffuſed remains. Religi- 


ous matters are like thoſe. acid and volatile parti- 
cles that exiſt in all bodies fit for fermentation. 
They firſt occaſion a cloud in the liquor that was 
before clear, but ſoon put the maſs in motion. In 


this ferment, they fly off or ſink to the bottom; 


and when the whole is depurated, nothing remains 
but a ſoft, pleaſant and nutritive fluid. But in 
the general ferment of theological diſputes, all the 
refuſe. ſtill continued in Spain. Superſtition had 


ſo infatuated the nation, - that they nee ” 


their blindneſs, e agg che in Dagyolcle 
% I 2 5 cy 
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3 0 0 * Ixs TE AHD of that activity which could alone ani 

VIII. mate the ſeveral parts of thoſe wide doininions 

= that lay too much ſcattered, the Spaniards were ſy 

flow in their motions, that all buſineſs. Was im. 

peded Suech a variety of forms, precautions, and 

deliberations were multiplied to prevent impoſi 

tion, that they only * a nn __ cominer- 
cCial tranfa@ion. 

Tak wars in which the Spaniands were mga 

were as ill conducted as their ſyſtem of Politics, 

A population which was hardly ſufficient For the 

many garriſons they kept in Italy, in the Low 

Countries, in Africa, and in the Indies, rendered 

them incapable of raiſing an army at home. At 

the firſt breaking out of a war, they were obliged 


niards who were ſent to fight along with theſt 
mercenaries, were ſo far from being able to ma- 
nage them, that their own allegiance was frequently 
ſhaken by this intercourſe. They have frequentiy 
revolted together with the foreign troops, and rs 
vaged the * ries were committed to their 
protection. 5 
A regular pay would. inattibly have en 
or ſoon put a ſtop to this ſpirit of ſedition. But 
to provide for the payment of troops, and to keep 
them in that ſtate of dependence and ſubordina- 
tion ſo neteſſary to good diſcipline, government 
ſhould have fuppreſſed that multitude of uſeleß 
officers, Who by. their ſalaries and their oppreſſions 


abſorbed the greateſt part of the public revenue; 
| PE Cd ng £9 te 


to have reeourſe to foreign troops. The few Spa- 
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- the moſt ancient rights. of the crown ſhould not g; K 
have been alienated for a trifling conſideration, or vir. 
ſuffered to be invaded ; nor ſhould the royal tre - 
ſures have been ſquandered away, tO entertain ſpies 

and to procure traitors in every country. But care 


ſhould have been particularly taken, that the gran- 
deur of the prince ſhould not have been made ta 
conſiſt in granting penſions and favours to all who 


had no other claim; but that which they end 


from their boldneſs in aſking for them. 

Tx1s noble and iniquitous way of eta 
alms was become general. The Spaniard, natu- 
ally generous, having acquired a ſpirit of pride, 
diſdained the common occupations of life, and 


aſpired after nothing but governments; n 


ind the chief employments in the ſtate. 


Tnosx who could not attain to theſe prefer- 
ments, glory ing in their proud indolence, ſtill af- 


ſumed the ſtyle of the court, and maintained as 
much gravity in their zabenaũ, as a winter a ab- 
lorbed in ſtate affairs. 

Eve the lower claſs of the aſa . bil 
thought. they defiled their victorious hands, by 
poſtituting them to peaceful labours. The fields 
ind manufactures were left to foreigners, who came 
and entiched themſelves by the indolence of the 
natives, and carried home a ſtock 1 to n, their 
own lands. 5 

| Mix born to no ptoperrys ooh vente 
le ſlavery to laborious: liberty, eagerly ſollicited 
o be admitted into the number of domeſtics that 

G 2 1 the 
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Book the great kept in their retinue, with that pomp 
VIII. which magnificently diſplays the pride of the moſt 
—— uſeleſs, and the * wy the garn Wen 


<laſs of men. 
V „ THnost who had too 1 vanity remaining to 


/ 
. 


* without ſome diſtinction, crowded into the 
cconvents, where ſuperſtitious men had long ſince 


provided a convenient retreat for their indolence, 


and had carried their abſurdity. ſo far as to. laviſh 
marks of diſtinction upon them. . 
Even the Spaniards who had. competent for- 


tunes, rather gave up -all thoughts of poſterity, 
than to attend to the eſtabliſhment. of ir. If ſome, 


: induced, by. love and virtuous motives, choſe, in 
imitation of the great, to enter into marriage, they 
ſent their ſons in their earlier years to be educated 


in the ſuperſtitious manner of the colleges ; and 


8 from the age of fifteen reſigned them to the cour. 
tezans. The abilities and ſtrength of theſe young 
men being thus vitiated, they were equally ener- 
vated by theſe infamous connections, which they 


did not even break off when they entered into the 


ſacred ties of matrimony. This extreme licen- 
tiouſneſs is the original, and only cauſe of the de- 


| formerly as fruitful as in any n toon 
7 | try. SM | 


. who were to hold the reins of government. T heir 
adminiſtration was anſwerable to their education, 


| - | :beutg's conſtant ſcene of idleneſs and corruption. 
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They « dom diſcovered any ſenſe of virtue er © 
juſtice, or the leaſt deſire of promoting the hap- vIII. 
pineſs of their fellow - creatures. They thought "— _ 
only of plundering the provinces intruſted to their 
care, in order to diſſipate in idleneſs and profu- 
fon at Madrid the fruits of their extortion. This 
conduct was always purſued with impunity, though 
it often occaſioned ſeditions, inſurrections, con- 
ſpiracies, and ſometimes revolutions. 
Bzsioks all this, the ſtates that were united to 
Caſtile by marriage or conqueſt, contributed to 
complete the ruin of the Spaniſh monarchy. The 
low countries did not afford a ſufficiency to pay 
the garriſons that were kept to defend them. 
Franche Comte ſupplied nothing; Sardinia, Sicily 
and the Milaneſe were even burdenſome to go- 
vernment. The tributes of Naples and Portugal 
vere mortgaged to ſtrangers. Arragon, Valencia, 
Caalonia, Rouſillon, the Balearic iſlands and Na- 
varre, pretended they owed nothing to the mo- 
narchy but a free gift, which was always ſettled. 
by their deputies, but ſeldom to the ſatisfaction of 
a rapacious court, exhauſted by abſurd liberalities. 
Writs affairs were in this ſtate of confuſion in 
Spain, the treaſures of America, which at firſt had 
only been introduced into other European nations by 
the intereſts of war and politics, were now circu- 
lated through a more eaſy channel. As the mos 
ther country could not poſſibly ſupply the wants 
of her colonies, this quickened the induſtry of - - 1 


ocker nations, which till then had been extremely 
| "I ä — 
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| B O o K confined. The original poſſeſſors of the riches of 
VIII. America could only obtain the duties of the fifth, | 
the indulto, guarda coftas, cuſtoms and commil, 


| fron: duties which have only increaſed the price 
of commodities to foreign merchants, by ditni. 
niſhing the conſumption of them; for the Peru. 
vians and Mexicans, among whom this conſump- 
tion is made, ſtand in reality charged with theft 


additional expences. It is by theſe means that 


the gold and filver which the diſcovery of Ame. 
rica has made ſo plentiful in Europe, have been 


more generally circulated, and hoes cen * 


ſtributed. 


Ix vain were all foreign nations excluded from 
trading in any of the American ports, by a ſevere 
law enacted by Ferdinand and Ifabella and con. 
firmed by their ſucceſſors. The indiſpenſable law 
of neceſſity has ſuperſeded this regulation, which 
was intended to be perpetnal, and has throyn al 
that trade into foreign hands. From the amount 
of about fifty millions worth of commodities and 
merchandiſe that are annually ſhipped off from 
Cadiz for the Weſt Indies, ſcarce one eighth is 


Spaniſh property. The reſt belong to other na- 


tions, friends or foes, ſent in the name of Spa- 


niards, who are always true to individuals and dil- | 
honeſt to government. The probity of the Spa- 


| niards, which has never been attainted, has 4 
ſecurity to * in this trade. 


855 ene 
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| GovsRNMaNT, Who, Gould. not be obo & BOOK! 
the unavoidable diſadyantages ariſing from theſe. III. 
perpetual breaches of the law, thought to obviate 3 
them by a more abſurd ane than the former. It a 
prohibited, upon pain of capital puniſhment, the 
exportation of gold and ſilver; as if the Spa- 
niards were not obliged to pay for what they want- 
ed to buy: When the execution of this law was 
enforced, the Spaniard who is the factor at Cadiz 
for other nations, delivered the ingots to ſome 
bravoes, called Meteors, who being well armed. 
went upon the ramparts with the ingots all num - 
bered, and threw them down to other meteors, 
who carried them to the boats that were waiting 
for them, They were never diſturbed by the fac- 
tors, the cuſtom- houſe officers or the guards, who 
all ſhared the profits of the fraud, which the in- 
Juſtice of the law ſeemed to authorize ; and the fo- 
reign merchant was never impoſed upon. Theſe 
expences enhanced the priee of the merchandiſe, 
and the purchaſer was under a neceſſity of paying 
thera, The prohibition of exporting gold and 
filver was ſo ineffectual, that though a prodigious 
quantity came over every year from America, F 
there was very little ſeen in the kingdom. Greer . _. 
ſeverity would only have advanced the price of 
commodities, by increaſing the difficulty of paying 
for them. If, in conformity to the ſtrictneſs of 
the proclamations, the delinquent had been ap- 
ptehended, tried and condemned to death, and 4 
all bis goods forfeited 3 ſuch an atrocious act, far x | 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRA 
B O O E from preventing, would rather have increaſed the 

VIII. exportation of ſpecie; becauſe thoſe who had be- 
ww" fore been content with a moderate profit, would 


require a more conſiderable one when the riſque 
was greater, and would have exported a greatet 


quantity of ſpecie, that their Pres: * be ſa 
much the more increaſed. 


Tux court of Madrid has at length beth CON» 4 
vinced of the pernicious tendency of this tyranny. 


The ancient governments, which entertained a 


proper reſpect for the laws, would certainly bas © 


repealed any particular one, if they had found that 
the obſervance of it was abſolutely impracticable. 
In the preſent age, when kingdoms are governed 


more by the caprice of adminiſtration than by ra-. 
tional principles, Spain has been ſatisfied with the | 
regulation ſhe made a few years ago, that foreign 
traders ſhould have all the profits of the merchan- 


diſe they ſhould ſend to America, on paying three 
per cent. The money was to be tranſmitted by 
bankers, ſettled for that purpoſe 1n the principal 


cities of Europe, The deſign of the miniſtry 


was, to make themſelves maſters of the trade of 
the piaſtres, and conſequently of the exchange. 
This plan, which was, perhaps, more extenſive 


than juſt, has not ſucceeded. The agents made 


choice of, have betrayed the truſt repoſed in them. 


The court of Spain has not perſiſted in ſupporting 
a ſyſtem which could not long exiſt. Every pri- 


vate man is now at liberty to draw his money di- 


ROY from Spain, _ Paying the accuſtomed 
duties: 


% 
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duties, which in the year 1768 were e BOOK : 
from three to four per cent. If they were more VII. 
moderate, government would derive greater ad- ä ; 
vantages from them. There are certain times 3 
yen the Spaniſh ſmugglers can bring the piaſtres ; 
on board the ſhips, for a price below the ſtated 
value; and it may eaſily be imagined thoſe op- 

portunities are eagerly ſeized. 1 

Wutz the mother country was declining, the Cauſes of 


the decay EE” 
colonies could not poſſibly flouriſn. If the Spa- of che Spa- 


niards had underſtood -their true intereſt, they — 
would, perhaps, on the firſt diſcovery of America, 
have been content with eſtabliſhing an equitable 
intercourſe with the Indians, which would have 
ſettled a mutual dependence, and reciprocal pro- 
fits between the two nations. The manufactures 
of the old world, would have been bartered for 
the produce of the mines of the new; and wrought 
Iron would have been changed for its weight of 
unwrought ſilver. A laſting union, the neceſſary. 
conſequence of a peaceable traffic, would, have 
been eſtabliſhed without bloodſhed or devaſtation. 
Spain would equally have been miſtreſs of Mexico 
and Peru; becauſe any nation that cultivates the 
arts, and does not communicate the method by 
which it carries them on, will always have an evi- 
dent ſuperiority over thoſe to whom 1 it ſells its ma- 
nufactures. COILS N 
Tais method of reaſoning was not t adopted by 
the Spaniards. The eaſe with which they had ſub- 
dyed the Indians, the aſcendant . Charles v. 
had 


go HISTORY OF. SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
BOOK had uſurped over all Europe, the natural pride of 
vIII. conquerors, the particular temper of the Spa- 
S——— niards, their ignorance of the true principles of 
commerce; all theſe, and various other cauſes, 
prevented them from giving to the conquered 
countries of America at their firſt eſtabliſhment 

there, a good ſyſtem of legiſlation, a well regu-. 

Hated form of government, and a degree of ſtabi- 

lity capable of inſuring their duration. 

Tus depopulation of America was the melancho- 
ly effect of this irregularity. The firſt ſteps of the 
conquerors were marked with ſtreams of blood. 

Aſtoniſhed as much at their own vitories, as the 
ſavages were at their defeat, and intoxicated with | 
their ſuccels, they reſolved to extirpate the people 
they had plundered. Innumerable nations diſappear- 
ed from the face of the earth at the arrival of theſe 
barbarians; and theſe horrid ſcenes of cruelty have 
been hitherto aſcribed to a thirſt of gold, 2 to 
a ſpirit of fanaticiſm. 

Bur the ferocious diſpoſition natural to ws 
unreſtrained by the fear of puniſhment, or by any 
ſenſe of ſhame, and unawed by the preſence of 
civilized men, might ſo far conceal from the Spa- 
niards the image of an organiſation ſimilar to their 

"own, (a ſimilarity which is the foundation of all 
moral duties) as to induce them to treat their new- 
diſcovered brethren as they did the wild beaſts of 
the other hemiſphere, and to do it with as little 
remorſe : beſides that the cruelty ariſing from mi- 


Iitary exploits increaſes 1 in proportion to the dan- 
gers | 


\f 
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gers the ſoldier has gone through, to thoſe he now B 00K 
| endures, er to thoſe he expects: Is he not of a VIII. 
more ſangumary diſpoſition in remote countries = 


| than at home; and do not the ſentiments of hu» 
manity grow weaker, the more diſtant we are from 


our native country? It may ein be conjec- 
tured that the Spaniards, who, on their ef lands 


ing, were taken for Gods, might be afraid of be- 

- ing detected and maſſacred ;z that they miſtruſted- 
the marks of kindneſs that were ſhewn them; 
that when once they had begun to ſhed blood, 
they thought their own ſafety required that they 
ſhould not diſcontinue z that their army, conſiſting 
only of a ſmall number of men, being ſurrounded 


by an innumerable multitude of natives, whoſe | 


language they did not underſtand, and whoſe 
cuſtoms and manners they were ſtrangers to, was 
feized with a panic, either well or ill grounded» 
But the circumſtance the moſt inexplicable of all, 
1s, the abſurd barbarity of g government, that coun- 
tenanced ſuch ſcenes of horror, and kept thoſe 


profligate men in pay do perſecute and deſtroy | 


their brethren. | 

TIE Spaniards, the deſcendants or ſlaves of die 
Viſigoths, like them divided among themſelves 
the deſert lands, and the men who had eſcaped 


their ſword. Moſt of theſe wretched victims did 


not long ſurvive, doomed to a ſtate of flavery 
worſe than death. The laws that were occaſional- 
ly eſtabliſhed in order to alleviate the hardſhips of 


their ſeryitude, e them but ſmall relief. 


The 


| 


| 
| 
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Book The ſavage, proud, and rapacious Spaniards paid 
VIII. as little regard to the commands of a monarch 
—— who was too far remote from them, as to the tears 


of the poor miſerable Indians. © 

Tux mines proved ſill a greater cauſe of de. 
ſtruction. Ever ſince the diſcovery of Ameticz, 
the Spaniards had attended only to this ſpecies of 
wealth. In vain did ſome men of more enlight- 


ened underſtanding exclaim againſt this infatua- 


tion. Let the gold remain where it is, ſaid they, 
provided the ſurface of the earth that covers it 
can but produce an ear of corn that will make 
bread, or a blade of graſs to feed your ſheep. The 
only metal you want is iron. Work it into ſaws, 
hammers, and plough-ſhares, but not into wet 
pons of deſtruction. The quantity of gold re- | 
quiſite for the purpoſes of exchange is ef incon- 
ſiderable, chat it Is unneceſſary to accumulate any 
great ſtock of it. It is very immaterial whether 
a hundred ells of cloth ſell for one pound or twen- 
ty pounds of gold. The Spaniards - have acted 
like the dog in the fable, that dropped the meat 
out of his mouth to bite at the image of it in the 


water, and was drowned in attempting to get it. 


UnzorTUuNATELY the Indians were the victims 
of this fatal error. Thoſe unhappy men were 
ſent to work at a very great depth under ground, 
where they were deprived of day-light, of 4 


free and wholeſome air, of the chief ſupports of 
life, and of the comfort of weeping with their 


friends and relations; and were doomed to dig 
their 
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their own graves in” thoſe dark manſions, which B 00K 
now contain more aſhes of the dead than gold v111. 
duſt. If we conſider the barbarities ' exerciſed ns 


againſt theſe people, we cannot but be aſtoniſhed 
| to hear the covetous and ſtupid: Spaniard complain 
that the Indians will not tell them of ſeveral mines 
they have diſcovered both before and ſince the 
conqueſt. Thoſe wretched people would only 

multiply the means of their own deſtruction, by 
betraying the ſecret they have received from > 
fathers, or that chance has thrown in their way. 

Taz unhappy Indians, whoſe fate it was to 
ſubmir to the yoke, have therefore fled in great 
numbers from the lands they cultivated for their 
rapacious maſters, and taken refuge among the 
ſavages who wander in the foreſts and deſerts of 
the Cordeleras. Thofe impenetrable receſſes are 
become the aſylum of multitudes of Indians, who 
conſtantly threaten the Spaniſh provinces with ſud- 
den invaſion or open war. They contract a degree 
of ferociouſneſs in thoſe ſevere elimates, which 
renders them ſo formidable, that the Spaniards 
have been obliged ro abandon ſome very rich, 
mines, that were expoſed to their inroads. The 
deficiency of population among theſe ſavages, oc- 
caſioned by the barenneſs of the ſoil, the want of 
attention, and of the reſources which ſociety” af- 
fords, is compenſated by a conſtant ſupply of ſugi- 
tives, who make their eſcape from European tyranny, 
It is in theſe mountains that a race is ſecretly riſing 
"Ps which mall one 445 aſſert! its lawful rights, and 


recover 


„% HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
Boo K recover its liberty and poſſeſſions out of the cruel 
VIII. and rapacious hands of thoſe who have invaded 
dem; and, perhaps, that day is not far diſtant, 


AnoTaer cauſe of depopulation is, that the 
Europeans have taught them new wants, while 
they deprived them of the means of fatisfying 
them. Before the conqueſt, the Indians went 


naked, or what they wanted for ornament they 


made themſelves, which was a kind of employ- 
ment or bulineſs among them. Their whole care 

was to cultivate a field of maize. Gold and ſilver 
had no value among them, as all their traffic con- 
fiſted in exchapging one thing for another, Since 
the Indian has been taught co live in ſociety, he 
muſt have lodging and food, and muſt frequently 


clothe himſelf with the produce of foreign ma- 
nufactures. As he is ignorant of every art and 
trade, he is to procure thoſe neceſſaries his new 


wants require; and though he ſhould not entire 
give himſelf up to deſpondency, yet his labours 
would ſcarce. procure him a ſubſiſtence 3 fo that, 


the luxury and the poverty which oppreſs him, 
have reduced him to the neceſſity of concealing 
. himſelf. from the public eye, living in a ſolitary 
manner, and en 875 all en of his pol 
terity. 


Tits cauſe of depopulation was ſreceedes by 
another ſtill more dreadful, the very idea of which 


formerly inſpired all Europe with horror. The 


celebrated Drake, having taken the town of St. 


Domingo in 1586, found that the iſlanders were 


gon | 
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grown fo deſperate, that, rather than fee their BOOK 
children fall into the hands of the conqueror, they VIII. l 
were uanimouſly come to a reſolution to have no 
connection with their wires. This abſtinence from 
the moſt natural deſire implanted in human na- 
ture, which is the only inſtanet of the kind ever 
recorded in hiſtory, ſeems to have been reſerved to 
the æra of the difcovery of the new world, as a 
perpetual monument of Spaniſh-tyranny. What 
elſe could the American oppoſe to this thirſt of de- 
ſtruction than the horrid vow of ceaſing to per- 
petuate their poſterity? Thus the earth was ſtained 
with the blood of the fathers, and Gr As of the 
ſucceeding generation. 
| From this period the country FRIES to 17 
Auer a curſe for theſe barbarous conquerors. The 
empire they had founded began te tend to ge- 
neral deſtruction. Profligacy and corruption made 
a rapid progreſs among them. The moſt impor- 
tant fortreſſes were ſufferec to decay. The coun- | 
try was left without arms or magazines. The 
ſoldiers who were neither exerciſed, fed, nor 
clothed, became beggars or thieves. The very 
firſt principles of war and navigation were forgot- 
ten; as well as the very names of the inſtruments 
made uſe of in thoſe two neceſſary arts. 
Tap conſiſted only in the art ef tinddng, | 
The gold and ſilver, which were to be brought into 
the king's coffers, were fraudulently diminiſhed, 
and reduced to a fourth part of the ſum they ought 
to have produced. All orders of men, corrupted 
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BOOK by avarice, united their efforts to prevent a true 
VIII. ſtate of things from being laid before the throne, 
or to fave thoſe perſons who had rendered them- 
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ſelves obnoxious to the law. The magiſtrates of 
every rank and degree always unanimouſly exerted 
themſelves to ſupport each other in their injuſtice. 
Tux ſcene of confuſion occaſioned by theſe ex- 
cortions, introduced the fatal expedient of all ill 
governed ſtates, that of numberleſs taxes; as if 
government had two objects in view, to put a ſtop 
to every kind of induſtry, and to o increaſe * 
preſſion. | | . 
IoxOoRANCE kept pace with Winden « ] Ty 
© ſays a celebrated traveller, the very ſame ſen- 
_* tence paſſed in one and the ſame tribunal, and 
.<< almoſt within the ſame hour, in two caſes that 
<« were directly oppoſite. All endeavours to make 
< the judges underſtand the difference was to no 
_ < purpoſe. Ar laſt the chief judge, ſeeming to 
© be convinced, roſe up, and turning up his 
„ whiſkers, ſwore by the holy virgin, and all the 
*< ſaints, that the Engliſh Lutherans had run away 
with pope Juſtinian's books, which he always 
* made uſe of to try intricate cauſes: but if thoſe 
“dogs ſhould ever come again, he would have 
them all burnt.” _ ; 40 
Tux ſame traveller relates that . one day Ovid's 
8 Metamorphoſes fell accidentally into the hands 
« of a creole; he carried it to a friar, who under - 
4 ſtood no more of it than himſelf, and made the 


8 inhabitants believe | it was an Engliſh bible: he 
. . 
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0 — it by the prints he ſhewed them at every BO 00K 
« Metamorphoſis, ſaying s ſee how thoſe dogs - 
« worſhip the devil, and how he transforms them 
« into beaſts. Then the. pretended” bible was 
„ thrown into a fire kindled on purpoſe, and the 
« monk made a long oration, which conſiſted of 
6 thankſgivings to St. cn for me" 1 diſ- 
&.covery.” | 
As ignorance is Ae revenue to ſuperſti- 
tion, the miniſters of religion, without being more 
enlightened than others, "aſſumed a ſuperiority 
in the management of all public affairs. Being 
ks apprehenſive of puniſhment, they were al- 
vays the moſt forward to break through the laws 
of juſtice, and all rules of. morality and decency. 
The leaſt corrupted among them became traders, 
and the reſt availed themſelves of their eceleſiaſti- 
cal power to extort from the Indians all they were 
poſſeſſed of. A Spaniſh monk who did not gain 
x leaſt a hundred thouſand livres“ by a ſhort voy- 
ge to America was conſidered as a man of little 
kill in trade. Their rapaciouſneſs was often vo- 
luntarily gratified at their arrival by preſents of im- 
menſe value, It might have been ĩimagined thae 
America had been conquered for no other purpoſe 
than to ornament the churches and n the 
dem: . L 49% 
Tus hatred: which dle b desi FE zen 
born in America, and thoſe who came from Eu- 
rope, completed their ruin. Nr court had im- 
You, Blas 2 1 B55) %o E 
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te The Creoles had been falſely repreſent· 


they could not depend upon cheir ſkill, courage, 
or fidelity, and therefore determined to ex. 


guſted the Creoles. The Spaniards, who were in- 


on the contrary to exaſperate them by humiliating 


between theſe two orders of men, one of which 


ſome time or other occaſion a revolution. Such 
an event may with the greater certainty be ex- 
pected, and perhaps is not very diſtant, as the 


_ Cileable enemies. 


the throne of Charles V. theſe diſorders, and the 


ſelves. * kind of ſtate which is an attendant 


HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND Tan | 
prudently: laid the foundation of theſe unhappy 


ed as little better than barbarians, and nearly of 
the ſame character as Indians. They: thought 


clude them from all places of truſt and profit, | 
This reſolution, injurious as it was, highly dif- 


veſted with authority over them, were. ſo far from 
endeavouring tq reconcile them, that they ſtudied 


partialities. This produced an inveterate hatred 


was loaded with fayours, and the other ſtigmatized 
with diſgrace. This animoſity has often broken out 
in ſuch a manner as to endanger the dominion of 
the mother country in the new world; and wil 


we ̃ A 0 . as aw a. a =o 


— 
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clergy on both ſides, who have adopted the ſame | 
hatred and animoſities, will never relinquiſh them, 
and will endeavour, according to the ſpirit that has 
always actuated them, to 3 the n irrecon- 


SINCE the acceſſion of he Route family to 


evils ariſing from them, have in ſome degree di- 
miniſhed. -- The nobility. do not take upon them- 


| upon 


hd — 
— 


mt THE EAST AND WEST INDIES, a0 
von regal dignity, and which often embarcatſed® 9.9 K 


the government. The management of public at- 5 


fairs is not NOW confined to penſons of high birth, 


=" * to men in fayour, of fortune or me- 


cit, The produce of the general and provincial 
revenues of Spain, which an infamous adminiſtra- 
tion had reduced to leſs than eight millions? * to- N 
yards the latter end of the laſt century, now rings 85 
in 72,656,805 livres F. This happy change which 

firſt took place in the mather country, extended 
itſelf afterwards to the colonies. The three de- 
pattments that are intruſted with the management 


of their affairs in Europe, have gradually been 


which ſeemed to influence all their proceedings. 
The council in India is mare uſefully employed in 
regulating the government of the colonies, and 
attending to their preſervation. The contractation 
office removed from Seville to Cadiz cond ucts | 
their trade with greater abilities. The conſulate, 


»hich takes cognizance, of the differences ariſing 


between the merchants trading to that part of 
America, and is appointed to watch over the 


maintenance of their privileges, has acquired ſome 
degree of attention and knowledge. W 88 
5 ans 


Trans firſt ſteps towards a reformation mult be that 8 
ought to 


an inducement to the Spaniſh miniſtry to hope that 

+ employ to 
a grad form of. gorernvent oer be bebe fate 
when the true principles on which it is founded 
. once een, and the Proper means made uſe 
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HISTORY oF SETTLEMENTS AND abr 
of to effect it. The character of the nation is not 


a invincible ' obſtacle to this change, as it is too 


generally thought to be. Indolence is not ſo na. 


tural to the Spaniards as we imagine. If we look 
back to thoſe times in which this unfavourable pre- 
judice was firſt entertained, we ſhall find that this 
want of activity did not extend to every thing; and 
that if Spain was inactive at home, ſhe was not ſo 


abroad, but was inceſſantly diſturbing the repoſe 
of her neighbours. Her idleneſs proceeds in ſome 
degree from fooliſh pride. Becauſe the nobility 
were unemployed, the people imagined: it was a 


mark of nobility to de nothing. They all wanted 
to enjoy the fame prerogative ; and the ſtarved, 
half-naked' Spaniard, careleſly ſitting on the 


ground, looks with pity oh his neighbours, who 


are well clothed, live well, work, and laugh at his 
folly. The one from a motive of pride deſpiſes 


the conveniences of life; while the other from a 


principle of vanity, endeavours to acquire them, 


The climate made the Spaniard abſtemious, and 


indigence renders him more ſo. The monkiſn 
ſpirit, to which he has long been ſubject, makes 
him conſider poverty, which is occaſioned by his 


vices, as a virtue. As he has no property, be 


ſtill than his contempt for riches. 20 


covets none; but his averſion for labour as ca 


THaaT poor and proud people have nothing lef | 
of their ancient character, but an immoderate fond- 
neſs for every thing that has the appearance” of 
rt _ . battered with chimerical 


1 * ideas, 


* 


* ; ; ; 4 
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ideas, and animated with the ſtrongeſt hopes 04 * 


glory. The ſatisfaction they feel in depending o 
none but the crown ſince the abaſement ot: the. . 
grandes, - makes them receive all that comes ; from. 
the court with reſpect and confidence. This pow- 
erful influence might be made ſubſervient to their 
happineſs. Some means might be contrived. to 
perſuade them that labour is honourable, and the 
nation will ſoon become What it was before the; , 
diſcovery. of America, in thoſe glorious times, 
when, without any foreign aid, mow In: 
the liberties of all Europe = 
Wyzn. the imagination of this 1 is once 8 1 
properly directed, and they are brought to be, Es | 
aſhamed of their haughty ſpirit of indolence, other 5 
evils muſt be attended to. The moſt deſtructive = 
to the bulk of the nation is the want of popula- 3 
tion, Well- governed colonies will naturally inn 1 | 
creaſe the population of the mother country, which, 2 
an her part promotes the increaſe. of theirs, by N | 
lupplying chem with advantageous maxts for the 
produce of their induſtry, It is on this plan, alike: 
intereſting to humanity and found; policy, that the | 
wore enlightened nations of Europe have. formed 
their ſettlements in America. This wiſe and noble 
deſign has been univerſally crowned with ſucceſs{; 
Spain alone, which had formed her ſyſtem in a 85 
darker age, has ſeen: her population decreaſe at DE. 


home,. in proportion as kat poſſeſſions dee 
wroad. | 


* 
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STO Of SETTLEMENTS AND TRUE 
k Wuürn the diſproportion between the eiten of 
9 territory and irs inhabitants is tot vety confi. N 


T7” als the balance may be gradually reſtored by 


activity, oeconomy, great encouragements give 
to matrimony, and a long peace. Spain, whoſe 
population, in the year 1747, amounted tb 10 


more than 7, 423, 590 ſouls, ineluding 190, 040 
eceleſiaſties; and who has now in her edlotics 


little more than the twentieth part of the popi. | 
lation there was ſoon after the conqueſt, cannot 
remedy this evil either at home or abroad without 


new and extraordinary efforts. To increaſe the 
laborious claſſes of men, there muſt be a reduc- 


tion of the clergy, which enervates and deſtroy i 
the ſtate. Two thirds of her military force muſt 
be aboliſhed, and theſe ſoldiers muſt be employed 


in the Arts; ſifice the connection with Fratice, and 


the weakneſs of Portugal, no longer fender chem 
neceffiry: As their clear revenue is tf 2000 
and the general expences amount only 6 


96,000,000 of livres, the government muſtapply 


itſelf to alleviate the burdens of the people as ſoon 


as its poſſeſſions in both hemiſpheres are. extricated 


from that confuſion and diſorder into which they 
had been thrown, for theſe two centuries paſt thro 
tlie effects of incapacity, ignorance and i tyranty. 
But t is firſt abſolutely neceſſary that the infamous 


tribunal: of the inquiſttion ſhould be aboliſhed, 


which ſeems to be levelled equally againſt che mo- 


narch 


4,900, oool. + 4, 200, ooo 


mm © „ 0 a. 


N 


2 =} 
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yoke of an abfurd ſuperſtition. an 


it, prevails among all nations, whether” rude or 
civilized. TE proceeds undoubtedly froin the feat 


of nature, plagues, fickneſs, unforeſeefl accidents, 
deltructive phænomena, all the latent cauſes of 
| pain and death, are ſo univerſal on earch, that it 


heply afſeRted with them in every country and 


in every age. 
Bur this navidial fear muſt always heveiliterdatba: 


or have been magnified in proportion to ignorance 
and ſenſibility. It muſt have given riſe to the 


8 2 ay "3 og * co” by? 


nomous or voracious, but always noxious": from 


ſuppoſtd co lie concealed in every. inſtrument of 
deſtruction. Reflection and the ſtudy of nature 


H 4 Ez, and 


narct/and the people, by keeping both wee the Þ 598 K | 
7 . : FY 785 N F c — | A 
SurkRsrtriow, Whatever may be the coal r 3 5 


of evil; and from the, ignorance of its cauſes, or of 
its femedy. At leaſt this alone is ſufficient to im- 
priut ir in the minds of all men. The Calztities 


would be very furprifirig if man had för been 


worſhip of che elements chat are moſt deſtructive 


to the earth, ſuch as inhundations, conflagratiens | 
and plagues 3} the worſhip of animals, whether ve- 


hence too muſt have ariſen the worſnip of men 

_ who have done the (greateſt injuries to man lind. 
of conquerors, of fortunate impoſtors, of the mor- 

kets of prodigies; apparently good or bad; and 

the worſhip of inviſible and imaginary beings, 


muſt have inſenſibly leſſened the number of theſe 
inviſible agents, and the human mind muſt have 
nien Tom idolatry to theilm'y, bur this; laſt ample. 
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B 00 K and ſublime idea will always have remained imper. 


fect and confuſed in the minds of the vulgar, and 
mixed with a multitude of errors and fancies. 
'ReveLaTIONn had confirmed and perfected the 


idea of. the doctrine of the unity of God and, 


perhaps. a more incorrupt religion would then 
have been eſtabliſhed, bad not the northern bar- 
barians, who poured 1 in upon the ſeveral provinces 


of the Roman empire, brought along with them 


their own ſacred prejudices, which could not be 
diſpelled but by other fables, Unfortunately cha. 
ſtianiry was preached to men incapable of under - 
ſtanding it thoroughly. They would not embrace | 


it, unleſs it was attended with that external pomp 


and: ſhew in which ignorance delights, Intereſted 


motives burdened it, and debaſed it more and more 


with ather. obſervances, and conſtantly invented 


neyy doctrines and miracles, which were the more 


reyered as they were the leſs credible. The na- 


tions. engaged during twelve centuries in dividing 


and conteſting about the ſeveral provinces of an uni- 
verſal monarchy, which one nation had formed in 


leſs than two hundred years, admitted without ex - 


amination all the errors which the prieſts, after 
much controverſy, had »greed” to ou the mul- 


- 3 
% yy I * 
* * 


Bur the clergy, too numerous to maintain any 


unanimity of opinion, had cheriſhed the ſeeds 


of diviſion, which muſt ſooner or later be com- 


mpnicated to the people. The time came when 
be ſame ſpirit of empire kh axarice that actu · 


ae 


3 
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| * the whole church exerted itſelf with great BOOK 
animoſity againſt ey ſuperſtitions that were uni- 


verſally adopted. ne 10 | 

As it was : © NP Bal that the — 3 
ceived all thoſe puerile notions which they had 
ſuffered themſelves to be deluded into, and that 
they were not attached to them from national prin- 
ciples or party ſpirit, thoſe who were moſt intereſted 
in ſupporting them, were unable to defend them, 
hen they were attacked with that ſteadineſs that 
was calculated to fix the attention of the public. 
But nothing ſo much promoted the reformation of 


Luther and Calvin, as the: liberty they granted to 
every one to examine and determine finally upon 
the religious principles he had been taught. Tho? 
the multitude was incapable of undertaking. this 
diſcuſſion, yet every man plumed himſelf upon 
having the privilege to determine on a ſubject in 
which his moſt valuable and moſt important inte- 
reſts were concerned. The commotion was ſo 
univerſal, that the new opinions would in all pro- 


bability have triumphed totally over the old, had 
not the magiſtracy thought it their intereſt to ſtem 
the torrent. Implicit obedience was as neceſſary 


for the ſupport of the ſupreme power, as for that 
of religion, and was the ſureſt foundation of its 
authority; that power began therefore to be alarm 


ed leſt thoſe who had overturned the old and firm 
foundations of the Roman hierarchy, might next 
. proceed to examine into its own prerogatives. The 

* ſpirit which n ſpread itſelf 
among 
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2 among the reformed; contributed to increaſe this 


* diſtruſt. | | 
Tre 1 of 3 more : Sha of a 
power than other ſovercigns, endeavoured to ſup- - 
port it, by eſtabliſhing'a more uniform ſyſtem of 

fuperſtition. They were not ſenſible that the opi- 
nions of men concerning an unknown Being can- 
not be all the fame. In vain did reaſon expoſtulate 
with thoſe weak monarchs, alledging that no 
power had a right to prefcribe to men what they 
were to think; that ſociety, in order to ſupport 
kſelf, is under no neceſſity of reſtraining the free- 
dom of the foul; that to compel men to ſub- 
ſcribe to certain articles of faith, is to exact a falſe 
oath, which makes a man a traitor to his conſci · 
ente, in order that he may be a faithful ſubject; 
| and that a citizen who ſerves his country, is, in a 
political light, preferable to him who is orthodox 
to no purpoſe. Theſe permanent and inconteſt · 

able principles were not attended to. They were 
overruled by the proſpect of great advantage, and 
ſtill more by the furious clamours of a multitude 
of fanatical priefts, who delayed - not to aſſume the 
fopreme authority. The prince, thus reduced to 
e. their ſtave, was forced to abandon his 
ſubjects o their caprices 3 0 ſuffer them to be op- | 
preſſed, and to become an idle ſpectator of the 
eruelty-exercifed againſt them. From that time, 
fuperſtitious manners, beneficial only to the prieſt- 
hood, became prejudicial to ſociety. A people 
thus corrupt and degenerate, were the moſt cruel 

"1 e ; of 


| 
3 
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5 of any. Their obedience to the monareſ was ub 250 E 


ordinate to the will of the prieſt; who oppreſſed . 
evety other n and was im fact the n 
of the ſtate. N 
Ac rio was the 3 conſequeties of 2 
ſoperſtition that enervated all the faculties of the 1 1 
ſoul. The projet which the Romans formed from ĩã — J 
their very infancy of becoming maſters of the” 1 
world; ſhewed itſelf even in their religion. It was 
Victory, Benona, Fortune, the genius of the Ro- 
mat people, Rome herſelf that were their gods. R 
nation that endeavoured to imitate their eample. | 
and thought 6f becoming conquerors; adopted a 1 
monkiſh povernment, which has deſtroyed every — 
proſpect of ſucceſs, and will effectually prevent 
their reſtoration either in Spain or America, unleſs 
this kind of government is totally ſubverted; and 
every idea of the horror it excites obinerat- 
ed with it. The ſappreſſion of the inquifition 
muſt certainly haſten this great change; and it is 
a pleaſing expeRation to think that if the court of 
Madrid will not determine upon this neceſſary 
ſtep, they will one day be compelled to it by a 
humane conqueror, who will inſert it as the firſt 
article in a rreaty of peace, that the autos- de. fi hall 
Be aboliſhed in all the ani dominions * in 8 
rope and America; 
Tus ſtep is neceſſary towards the dalberaan of 
the moriarchy, but it is not alone ſufficient.” Tho- 
Spain has employed more art to conceal her weak - 
neſs, than was Wy: to enable her to acquire 
ſtrength, 3 
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SSR ſtrength, the world is not unacquainted with the 
—— diſorders ſhe labours under. They have taken ſo 
deep a root and are of ſo inveterate a nature, 
that they cannot be remedied without foreign aids. 

If the will but ſubmit to accept them, ſhe will 
ſoon ſee her! provinces in both hemiſpheres filled 
with new inhabitants, who will bring with them 

numberleſs branches of induſtry. The northern and 
ſouther nnations, actuated by that paſſion for riches 

Which is the characteriſtic of the preſent age, will 
reſort in multitudes to the regions that are throẽwn 
open to excite their emulation. The riches of the 
public will increaſe in proportion to thoſe of indivi- 
duals; and thoſe which have been acquired by fo- 
reigners will become a national wealth, if they are 
permitted to enjoy them with that ſecurity, ſatis- 
faction, and diſtinction, as to induce chem to forget 
their native country. 8 | 
Ir the Spaniards are deſirous. of brickrin this 
important plan to perfection with all poſſible ex- 

pedition, they muſt not only admit ſtrangers 4 
their own - perſuaſion, but encourage every ſect 
without diſtinction to come and ſettle among them- . 

They have too long thought that liberty of con- 

ſcſcience was a moſt. impious doctrine, and that to- . 

leration was even prejudicial conſidered in a po- q 
litical light ; ; becauſe. the fundamental principle 
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I of all ſects is to hate each other, and gradually to 
j throw thoſe governments where their numbers are 0 
increaſed into confuſion. If the pagans had re- 
| 8 loned- in this manner, chriſtianity would never have \ 
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been eſtabliſned; at leaſt it is evident that er 0 K 


perſecutions againſt the founders of our ur meien _- * 


— * 


- would need no apology. 
Waen the Spaniards have once N what: 


ficient number "of men, they will then think of. * 
employing them in the moſt advantageous man- 
ner. The anxiety they felt to ſee the treaſures.of | 
America paſs into the hands of their riyals and 
enemies, made them imagine that the revival of . 
their manufactures was the only method that could 
enable them to retain. part of thoſe treaſures at 
home. Such of their writers upon finance as have 
inliſted upon this ſyſtem, appear to us to be miſ- 
taken. As long as the people who are in poſſeſſion 
of thoſe. manufactures which ſerve to ſupply: tthe- - 


demands of. America; will attend to the pre- | 


ſervation of them, thoſe which may be attempted 
to be eſtabliſhed in other parts, will ſcarce be able 
to vie with them. Theſe manufactures may poſ- 


ſibly procure the materials and workmanſhip at as 


reaſonable. a rate: but ſome centuries muſt paſs 


before they can be able to attain to the ſame de- 


gree of quickneſs. and perfection in the work. 
Nothing could effect this great change, but ſuch 


1 


a revolution as would remove the beſt foreign 8 


workmen and the moſt. ſkilful, artiſts to Spain. 
Till this period arrives, which does not. ſeem very 


near, any attempts that are made, will not be ſuc- * 


ceſsful. The prohibition to prevent the exporta- 


don of 2 amm en affords: 2 con- 


* 
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5 <B 29 K neſs of filks has on this account eonſiderably de- 


—ceeaſed; and the manufacture of them begun to 


be neglected, and would have been entirely loſt, 
had not eee n eee arne to 
its ancient fresdom. 

W may proceed still further, wah venture t0 
em, that though it ſhould be in the power of 


Spain to procure a ſuperiority in the manufactutes 


reſpecting articles of luxury, ſhe ought not to do 
it. A tranſient ſucceſs would be productive of 
total ruin. Let us ſuppoſe that Spain can furniſh 


all the commodities that are wanted in her colonies; 


the immenſe treaſures this trade will bring in, will 
all center in home circulation, and the conſequence 
will be, that the coin will fink in value. This 


Plenty of ſpeeie will certainly occaſion a dearneſs 


of proviſions, and enhance the price of labout. 
There will be no proportion between the price 
Spain muſt require for her manufactures, and that 

| -which the neighbouring nations will ſell theirs for. 
"Theſe, being able to afford their commodities 


* 


cheaper, will oblige the Spaniards to take them, 


becauſe an exorbitaht profit will ſurmount every 
obſtacle. The Spaniſh artificers, deſtitute of em- 


Ployment, will be redueed to the neceſſity of ſeck- 
ing for it in other places, and Spain will we both 


her induſtry and: her population. 
'Stnce then it is impoſſible-that the Spaniards 

| ſhould keep the whole produce of the American 
mines in their own hands, and ſince they muſt un- 
i hes ed ſhare it with the reſt of Europe, they 

| n 
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part of it, to make the balance incline in their fa- — * 
your, and to render their advantages permanent, | 

they muſt be fatisfied with fuch as are moderate. | 

They will ſecure to themſelves fuch a ſuperiority 
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by the practice of the neceſſary arts, and the plen- 5 _ 


ty and goodneſs of their natural productions. 


Tur Spaniſh miniſtry have been ſenſible of this. 
truth, but have been deceived in the opinion they : 


entertained that the man ufactures were the chief 


promoters of agriculture. lt is certain, however, 
that they contribute to promote the culture of 


lands. They are even neceſſary, wherever the 


expence of tranſport puts a ſtop to the circulation 
and conſumption” of the produce, ſo that the cul- | 
tivator'is at a loſs how to diſpoſe of his comma- 
dities. But in all other caſes, the farmer can ſuc- 


ceed without the aſſiſtance of manufactures. If. he 


can but diſpoſe of his produce, he is under no 


concern whether it is for local conſumption, or 


for trade and 5 and ln 8⁰ on with his : 


W es nh | 
| SPAIN annually ſells for erpoftilisu in woot, 


filk, oil, wine, iron and kali, to the amount of above 


thirty millions of livres“. Theſe exports, moſt, of 
which cannot be replaced from any ſoil in Euroge, 


may be greatly increaſed, and might, probably, be 
more than doubled. They will be ſufficient, in- 
dependent of what the Spaniards receive from the 


5 to pay for all the a ay n can be 


conſumed 


. 570 
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- oh conſumed in. the nation. We: grant. chat by thus 
— ſending their pnwroughr. produce to other coun- 
| | tries, they will increaſe their population, wealth, 
8 and power; but they will promote a more certain 
and more beneficial kind of induſtry at home. 
Their political influence will ſoon claim a relative 
ſuperiority, and the nation employed in agriculture 
vill ſoon become greater than er en confines 
itſelf to manufactures. N i div tf te 
AukERIC A will 13 theſe a B 
tages; and will be beneficial to Spain, both by hoy | 
gold and ſilver, and by her commodities. ie 4 


— * Ir appears from the moſt moderate 555 
Spain , that thoſe valuable colonies have remitted to the 
5 9 gor mother country, from 1492 to 1740, that is, in the | 
blidnnene compaſs of 248 years, upwards of 9000, oo, 0 ll - 


- 9 co- of piaſtres*, the ſmalleſt part of which has re- 
Fe, mained to the natural owners; the reſt has been 4 
_ diffuſed all over Europe.; ; -or Carried into Asia. WM. 
From the firſt of January 1754 to the laft day of | 
December 1764, we are not reduced to conjecture | 
in ſupport of our opinion. Within _ Ren” 1 
2 has received, 4 
| u Vera Cruz, i in gold, 35 51 354 pialtres 
= is reals+; and in filver, $5,899-307 Nenne, 
17 realst. 
1 From Lima, in old. 10,942, 846 2 2 
= reals ; in ſilver, 5586005 Pialires.3 3 ae 
ERS 8 be. 
: * 2,025;009,0001. m0" = We ej Id. 
1 19. 327, 344l. 28. 2d. § 2, 462, 140l, 85. 9d. 
ll 52595-4671. 145. 3d. | 


F ROM Buenos Ayres, in gold, 2, 142,626, pi-B 99% 
allres 3 reals“; in herr, 107326. piaſtres 892 


reals+, FI 
FROM Fee in gold, n piaſtres 


| 8 reals ; in ſilver, 1,702,174 piaſtres 3 reals $. 
| From Honduras, in gold, 37,254 piaſtres 9 5 
reals ; in ſilver, 677, 444 piaſtres 7 e e 
From the Havannah, in gold, 666, 64 piaſtres Ss 
z reals in ſilyer, 2,639,408 piaſtres 2 reals . | 
| From, Caracea, in gold, 32,34 piaſtres 4 
reals ; in ſilver, 276,002 piaſtres 6 reals 1. 
Fon St. Domingo and Porto Rico, in gold, 
526 piaſtres 5 realsFF 3; in ſilver, 317.631 ae 
1 real *C, 
From Capprachy, 8 10 Maracaibo, in 
gold, 91,564 piaſtres 6 reals$. - 75 
This makes in all 27,02 Py pi. in 
gold fl, and 126,798,258. piaſtres 8 reals CF in 
filver. Theſe two ſums together, amount to a 
total of 153,826,154. piaſtres 8 reals *$. This 
ſum divided by, eleven, will ſhew that the returns; 
upon an average, have been 13,984,185 piaſtres 
and 3 fourths Fl. To all theſe riches muſt be ad- 


Vol. III. 2 4 1 24 33 ded 

* 4627086 188. gd. 2, 323, 370l. gs. 8d. 

t- 2,260, 168l. 38. 8 382,989 l. 48. 9d. 

I} 8,3821: 88. 3d. 1 q 15254251. 28. 1d; 

*I| 147,614. 98. gd. IIS 51 593,866l. 178. 2d. 
IN 114707l. 15s. 4d. \1* 62, 100l. 128. d. 
Ft 1181.98. 11d. 9 71,4421. 58. id. 
IF 20,6021, 18. 6d. II 6,081,276l: 58. 


J 28,529,608]. 5s. 8d, 2 24,610,884), 128. d. 
tl 3,146,441]. 19% 1 
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T ded thoſe that are not regiſtered to avoid paying 
n which may amount to ſomewhat more than 


one fourth of what is regiſtered - and it will ap- 


pear that the mother country annually receives 


from her colonies about ſeventeen ien of pi. 
aſtres, or 19,250,000 livres*. . 


Tak would be a poſſibility of ereilt un 

produce. For this purpoſe the government ſhould 
fend over to America ſome perſons ſkilled in me- 

tallurgy, and make the condition eaſier on which 


they allow the working of the mines. But this 


would be only a tranſient advantage, ſince it is un · 


deniable that gold and filver are not to be con- 
ſidered as riches, but only as the repreſentatives 


of them. Theſe ſigns are indeed very durable, as 


they ought to be to anſwer their deſtination. But 
the more they are multiplied, the more they loſe 
of their value, becauſe they ſerve to repreſent 


fewer things. In proportion as they are become 
more common ſince the diſcovery of America, 


every thing is increaſed in value twice, thrice, and 
four times beyond what it was before. The pro- 
duce of the mines has conſtantly decreaſed, and 
the expence of working them has been continually 
greater. The balance, which inclines more and 
more to the loſing ſide, may fo far deſtroy the 
equipoiſe, that it may be found neceſſary to drop 
this ſource of wealth. But at all events, it will be 
adviſeable. to render theſe operations more ſimple, 


and to try every poſſible method to make this la- 


3 bo 
About 3, 904, 50. 
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' bour leſs deſtruRtive to the human race than it has B 
hitherto been. There is another ſource of prof. 


perity for Spain, which will be ſo far from de- 
creaſing, that it will lady en . e 3 - 
and that is agriculture. 

ALL nations have Gull it A to a 
the eftabliſhmenr of manufactures in their poſſeſſi- 
ons in America, but they have all eneouraged agri- 


culture by every poſſible means. If Spain ſnhould 


adopt ſo rational a principle, ſne will probably 
fave twelve or thirteen millions of livres“ that are 
annually expended in the ſingle article of ſpices. It is 
hardly poſſible that in all that vaſt extent of land 


and that variety of climates, there ſhould not he 


namon, cloves, nutmeg, and the other aromatie 


productions of Aſia. It is certain that cinnamon 
grows at Quito, and cultyagzon might give Ic 0 


properties it wants. 
Wurrkzx theſe experiments ſacceed or not, 


coffee may certainly be cultivated there, the uſe of 
| which becomes. daily more general in Europe; 


as well as cotton, to ſupply the frequent de- 
mands of our manufactures; and ſugar, which 


Spain buys to the amount of above five millions + 
a year, while ſhe ought o eh all Ep 


with i . | 
Many provinces of Mexico 3 KR Web 


excellent ſilks, which were manufactured at Se- 
ville. Thi produce, however, has been loſt, by 


D the 
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BOOK the numberleſs obſtructions it has met with; ; but | 


VIII. 


* it might eaſily be revived and improved. 


Tux Vicuna wool is in great. repute in all n na. 


tions. The quantity which the fleets bring home, 


is far from being ſufficient to anſwer the demands 


for it. The ſort of ſheep that bears this fine 


wool, might eaſily be multiplied in the climates 
a are fitteſt for them. | 
The exceſſive dearneſs of 3 and the 


great demand there is for it every where, pon 


out to Spain the neceſſity of multiplying it. 
Bur the cultivation of the vine and the olive 


tree, which is allbwed only in one part of Peru, 
ſhould be principally encouraged, Some ſmall 
wandering nations might be fixed by employing 


them in this labour. If they were properly dif- 
tributed, they would ſerve to eſtabliſh an inter- 
courſe between the ſeveral colonies, now ſeparated 


by immenſe and uninhabited regions. The laws, 
which never have any power over men who are at 


too great a diſtance from each other and from the 


magiſtrate, could then be enforced. Commerce 


would not be perpetually interrupted by the im- 
poſſibility of conveying the goods to the place of 


their deſtination, even at a great expence. In caſe 
of a war, early notice would be given of the dan- 


ger, and ſpeedy and effectual aſſiſtance procured. 


If Spain were by this plan deprived of ſome few 


exports this trifling loſs would be oreatly over- 


balanced by very conſiderable advantages. The 


eaſieſt part of the labour we recommend would 


ob 


( 
( 
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fall to the lot of the natives, who are too indolent, 85 K 
and, perhaps, too weak, to go through harder 
work. The reſt would be eve for _ ON: 
active robuſt African ſlaves. | | 
Tris foreign aid was eG 0 in 1 firſt ; N 
years after the diſcovery of America, but was 8 — 
prohibited, from an apprehenſion that the blacks 
corrupted the Americans, and might excite them 
to revolt. Las Caſas, who inceſſantly laboured 
to promote the happineſs of the Indians, obtained „ 
a repeal of that law, as thinking it prejudicial ta 
their preſervation. At that period, a favourite 
obtained an ' excluſive grant for carrying four 
thouſand negroes to the Caribbee iſlands. He ſold 
his privilege to the Genoeſe, who made an ill uſe 
of their monopoly. This ſcandalous trade was 
; ſucceſſively in the hands of the Caſtilians, the 
Portugueſe, the French, and the Engliſh. It is at 
| laſt returned to the Spaniards, who carry it on in 
WH the leaſt advantageous way for the benefit of , 
| their country. I heir moſt dangerous enemies | 
become their agents, and all their connections are 
with Britiſh ſubjects. "FL 
Ir political conſiderations can juſtify a nade 10 
repugnant to humanity, Spain ought to carry it on 
without the aſſiſtance of foreign countries; and muſt 
not be diſcouraged by the want of forts on the coaſt 
of Africa. This obſtacle may be ſurmounted by re- 
ceiving directly from the Eaſt-Indies the commo- 
dities that are fit for the barbarous regions of 
Africa; by giving bounties to encourage the in- 
W „ 20 =  mRnn_ 
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troduction of negroes into the Spaniſh colonies, 


—— inſtead of clogging it with duties, Then thoſe 


Pg 


countries, which have for fo long a time been i in a 
declining ſtate will flouriſh again; and their pro- 
ductions, which at preſent do not exceed twenty- 


ſeven or twenty-eight millions of livres “ a year, 


will then be extended as much as the conſump- 


tion of Spain and of all gas e will admit them 


to be. 


War government has Recent 18 t 


attention towards bringing the working of the 
mines to a greater degree of perfection, and to 
the improvement of agriculture in the American 


provinces, it will then be neceſſary to conſider how 
theſe riches may be tranſmitted to the mother- 
country. Experience muſt have taught her that 


the vigilance of her guarda coſtas, and the fidelity 


of her commanders are often and eaſily . by 
the contraband trade. 


ALL the nations whoſe ſettlements are near ths 


Spaniſh colonies, have always endeayoured, by 


fraudulent means, to appropriate to themſelves 
the treaſures and produce of that indolent nation, 


The Portugueſe have turned their views towards 
the river Plata; the Danes, the French, and the 


Dutch, upon the coaſt of Carthagena and Porto- 
Bello. The ſubjects of Great Britain, who were 
not ignorant of theſe different means have found 
that the ceſſions made to them by the laſt treaty, 
have — to them a new method of getting 4 
"OO 

* Onan average 1,283, 1251. 
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wo mare of thoſe rich ſpoils. All theſe nations have B 9 * K 
ſucceeded in their attempts, by deceiving or brib·ͤ 


ing the guarda coſtas; but the Engliſh, ſure of 
being countenanced by government, have carried 
on in full peace, and by force of arms an illicit 


trade in foreign countries, which in their own is 


puniſhed with death. This kind of trade is ſo 
open ly authoriſed by their naval force, that there 
is actually a public contract between the navy and 
the merchants, by which the. man of war is en- 


titled to five per cent. on the ſale made by the 


ſmuggler, as a reward for protecting him. 
Taz governors are ſtill more remiſs in their 


| duty than the guarda coſtas. Though corruption 
s carried to very great exceſs in Spain, it is ſtill 
greater in the Indies. The viceroys as well as the 


loweſt cuſtom- houſe officers, who are ſent. to Ame- 


rica, are all equally deſtitute of the ſmalleſt ſenti- 


ments of patriotiſm. They have all bought their 
places; and are deſirous of making the greateſt 
advantage of them; every one is in haſte to make 


bis fortune, the only motive that induced him to 


leave his country; all want to have an adequate 


compenſation for the danger they have expoſed 
| themſelves to by a change of climate. It is neceſſary 
for them to improve every inſtant of time, as they 


ſeldom keep their places longer than three or five 
years. . One would imagine the court of Madrid, 
not being able to prevent this extortion, has endea- 
voured to render i it els us, by making it more 


— 
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l 300K ” Every mode of acquiring riches is deemed 
| >, a 
i | lawful. The moſt common is to permit the con- 
| traband trade, and even to be concerned in it. It 
zs eaſy, "expeditious and pleaſant. In 8 
n none oppoſe it, becauſe it ſuits every perſon.” 
| the complaints of ſome European merchants 4 
the court, they are eaſily ſilenced by proper gra- 
tuities to miniſters, confeſſors, miſtreſſes, or fa- 
vourites. The delinquent not only eſcapes pu- 
niſhment, but is rewarded. Nothing is ſo well 
eſtabliſhed or fo generally known as this practice. 
A Spaniard juſt returned from America, where he 
had filled an important poſt, was complaining to a 
friend of the injurious reports that were ſpread con- 
cerning the diſcharge of his truſt. F you are flandered, 
ſays his friend, you are undone ; but if your extortions 
are not exaggerated, you bave nothing to do but to give 
up part of your plunder, and you will enjoy the remain- 
der peaceably, and even with credit. EM 
Taz queſtion is how to eradicate abuſes of f ſdeh 
a long ſtanding. As long as the management 
that has given riſe to them ſubſiſts, the ſmuggler 
will carry on his trade, and thoſe who are appointed 
to prevent it will protect him. Spain will never 
reſtore good order, but by lowering the duties, 
and altering her method of intercourſe with her 
colonies, ht AN. e 


Tur Spaniards, whoſe firuation will not admit 
of their manufacturing al] they want to ſupply their 
American colonies, muſt appropriate to themſelves 
the 1 of e in Europe. They 

muſt 


j 
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muſt confider themſelves as merchants in the midſt x 1298 by 
of manufacturers. They muſt ſupply them with 
materials; pay them a reaſonable price for their 
labour, by making a proper allowance for the ad- 
ditional value their induſtry has given to the natu- 
ral productions; and then they muſt diſpoſe of 
them to the belt advantage to the ſeveral con- | 
h ſumers. 5 55 | 
Tumysr maxims are too kmple i in themſelves to 
have eſcaped them; but they have made a wrong 
application of them. They have always been 
miſled by their wants or their avidity of gain. 
They have conſtantly ſeparated the intereſts of the 
crown from thoſe of the people, and, therefore, 
have found no impropriety in laying the duties too 
high. None of their miniſters ſeem to have con- 
ſiderẽd, that the riches of the people are the true 
riches of the ſtate. Poſſi bly,” they may have been 
ſo infatuated as to imagine, that the burden of theſe + 
duties fell upon the original owners of the merchan- 
diſe. We can Bardiß doubt their acting upon 
this principle, when we ſee that every intimation 
for lowering the duties has been rejected, as ruin- = 
ous to the monarchy. That pernicious ſpirit of 
finance, which daily becomes more injurious to 1 
the trade of Europe, has checked the direct inter- 
courſe that was formerly carried on between the 
mother country and her colonies. The contra- | 
band trade has increaſed in proportion as the — 0 
ties have been raiſed ; but it will be put an end to, | 
Whenever the tariff 1 is ſettled at a moderate rate, 


and : 
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"BOOK and navigation is freed from - thoſe fettons which 
VIII. 
w—— obſtruct its progreſs. 1 | 
| Tuosk who are of opinion that the common 
method of fleets and galleons is the beſt, have 
been miſled by their prejudices in favour of cuſ. 
tom, which is ſo apt to govern the opinions of 
moſt men. They were not aware that this tedious 
method would neceſſarily prove deſtructive. The 
illicit traders, informed by their emiſſaries of the 
wants of the colonies, and abundantly provided 
with all they can be in need of, always arrive before 
the Spaniſh ſhips, who, finding the ſtorehouſes 
full, are forced to ſell. their goods under prime 
coſt; or, which is ſtill worſe, cannot diſpoſe of 
them at all. If, to prevent this inconvenience, 
they are ſent out later, this is an additional encou- 
ragement to the ſmugglers, whoſe magazines be- 
ing conſtantly ſupplied with freſh. merchandiſe, 
can never be exhauſted. 

To prevent this deſtructive competition, it has 
often been propoſed to the Spaniſh goyernment to 
eſtabliſh. trading companies for the commerce of 

America; but the court of Madrid has always re- 
jected this ſcheme, as a pernicious monoply, w worſe, 
perhaps, than the toleration of an illicit trade. 
Though ignorant of the true principles of commerce, 
they were ſenſible that excluſive privileges, always 
prejudicial even to the moſt active nations, mult 
neceſſarily prove ruinous to one, whoſe induſtry 
is not ſufficiently excited. 


No 
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Norhixd but an entire freedom in the trade BOOK K 
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from Cadiz, can put an effectual ſtop to ſmug- wy 


gling, and give commerce the advantage of being 


extended as far as poſſible. It is the intereſt of 


Spain, as well as of all other nations that have 
colonies in America, to ſend thither great quan- 
tities of the produce and commodities of Eu- 


| rope, and to bring home much of thoſe of Ame- 


rica. Theſe meaſures are inſeparably connected. 


The one is impoſſible without the other, and both 


are inconſiſtent with reſtraint. 
Tux colonies will find a great awd in this 
tem, which will bring plenty into their ports. 


A competition among many ſellers has ever been 
and will always be advantageous to the purchaſer. 


By this happy change, the mother country will 
ſtilence the murmurs of ſome perſons, who have 
- grown diſcontented either becauſe they have been 


left unprovided with the neceſſaries of life, or have 
been forced to pay an extravagant price for them. 
The cheapneſs of commodities will occaſion the 
fall of ſome manufactures, which had been eſta - 


bliſhed from mere neceſſity, and which could not 
be ſafely aboliſhed by authority. Spain will turn 


the labours of induſtry towards agriculture, which 


will then -become, as it ought to be, the moſt 
profitable employment, Laſtly, her navigation 


will be increaſed twice or three times beyond its 


preſent ſtate, for it is now fo flow in its operations, 
as to endanger public property, and too often ex- 
Poſe it to fall into the hands of an enemy. 


ALL 


t \ 
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B "Pit. K ALL the European nations that are in the leaſt 


concerned in this trade, will carry it on to better 
advantage. If the method of doing this by a fleet 
of ſhips, which limits the quantity of goods that 
may. be ſhipped at Cadiz, is more favourable to 
the few merchants concerned in that buſineſs, a 
freedom to every one to ſend over as much as he 
pleaſes, on paying the duties, will reduce the price 
and increaſe the conſumption of the commodities. 
Trade will then be conſiderably increaſed in Eu- 
rope. The profit of each nation will be greater, 
though that of each private man will be leſs. The 
firſt of theſe advantages i is n Mi to 
the laſt. 
Wx are ſenfible that this PINE trade, det we 
think abſolutely neceſſary, will no ſooner be open- 
ed, but it will be carried to exceſs by a boundleſs 
emulation. This muſt be expected from the eager- 
neſs and imprudence of the merchants. Perhaps, 
ä it may be beneficial. The mother country will have 
exported a greater quantity of her produce, and 
received richer returns. The coloniſts, encouraged 
by the cheapneſs of the commodities, will allow 
themſelves ſome indulgencies they never could yet 
afford, will feel new wants, and conſequently 
will apply themſelves. to new labours. Traders, 
warned by. the Joſs of part of their capital, will 
become more induſtrious, circumſpect, and dili- 
gent in their expeditions. Even admitting that too 
great a competition might prove a real evil, it 
could never be a laſting one. To endeavour to 


| re- 
. T 


IN THE EAST AND WEST IN DIES. nag 
prevent this by laws that would be deſtructive of B oy * 
all freedom, would be to prevent a fortunate re 
volution by a perpetual oppreſſion. As ſoon as 
Spain is undeceived, the trade of her colonies 
will no longer be a mere monopoly, her religion 

mere ſuperſtition, nor her government an abſolute 
tyranny. Her good example, and a happy rival- 
ſhip, may, poſſibly, induce Portugal, whoſe con- 
duct has not hitherto appeared more enlightened 
than that of Spain, to adopt the ſame plan of re- 
formation, with regard to the Brazils. 
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Settlement of the Portugueſe in the Brazils. The 


| BOOK 


mak: 


of the Bro. 
zils by the 
Portu-' 


| gueſe. 


wars they have ſuſtained there. Prodace and riches 
. that country. 


Wl... is an immenſe continent in South 
America. It is bounded on the north by the river 
of the Amazons, on the South by Paraguay, on 
che weſt by a long ridge of mountains that divide 


it from Peru, and on the eaſt by the northern 


ocean. The extent of the ſea - coaſt is ſuppoſed to 
be no leſs than twelve hundred leagues. The in- 


land parts are too little known to enable us to form 
any eſtimate of their extent. A ſucceſſion of hills 
runs all along from north to ſouth, from whence 


iſſue many large rivers, ſome of which fall into the 


ocean, and ſome into the Plata. 


Ir Columbus, in his third voyage in 1499, bad 


continued his courſe to the ſouth, when he came 


to the entrance of the Oronooko, he could not 


_nyy have miſſed the Brazils 3 but he choſe to 


ſteer 


TT ˙ : ˙*˙ . ² SS MOPAR 


ond 


a fleet beyond the Cape of Good Hope. To avoid f 


ven thither by ſtreſs of weather, and anchored on 


poſſeſſion of the country, but made no ſettlement | 
in it, and gave it the name of Santa Cruz, which 
vas afterwards changed for that of Brazil, becauſe 
of that country to the Tops. who ufed it in 
India, and it was doubtful whether it was not a 


part of that, it was at firſt compriſed under the 


appellation of Welt Indies, becauſe the Portuguefe 


perly called Indians. 
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3 to the north · weſt, towards the gulph that reer 
lies between that river and Florida. The ſettle = 
ments already made there, the gold they produc- 


ed, and the hopes of finding a way to the Eaſt 
Indies, were ſo Oy inducrment s to 0 purſue that 
. 5 
PETER bann ann a bad Abe Honour of. 
diſcovering the Brazils the following year by 
chance. This Portugueſe admiral was going with 


falling in with the calms on the coaft of Affica, he 
kept ſo far out at ſea, that he came within fight of 
an unknown land lying to weſtward. He was dri. 


the coaſt in the-1 5th degree of ſovth latitude, "ar a 
a place which he called Porto- Seguro. He wos 


the Brazil wood was the moſt valuable production 
dying. | 
As this country had been diſcovered i in going = 


ſame general title, but was diſtinguiſhed by the 


went to India by the eaſt, and to the Brazils by the 
weſt, This name was afterwards given to all 
America, and the Americans were vg impro- 


Ms | Tavs. 
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*. * Tnus it is that the names of places and things, 
— ideal given by ignorant men, have always 
perplexed philoſophers, who have been deſirous 


of tracing the origin of theſe names from nature, 
and not from circumſtances merely incidental, and 


oftentimes quite foreign to the natural properties 


of the things denoted by them. Nothing can be 


more ſtrange, for inſtance, than to ſce Europe 


tranſplanted into America, and there regenerated 
as it were, in the names and forms of our Euro- 
pean cities, and in the laws, manners, and reli- 
Sion of our continent. But ſooner or later the 
climate will reſume its influence, and reinſtate 
things in their proper order and with their origi- 
nal names, though with thoſe veſtiges of the 
change they have undergone, . which a great re- 
volution always leaves behind it. Is: it not probable 


that i in three or four thouſand years hence, the 


| hiſtory of America at this preſent period will. be 
as confuſed, and as inexplicable to its inhabitants, 
as the hiſtory, of Europe previous to the riſe of the 
Roman republic is obſcure to us? Thus it is that 
men, the knowledge they have acquired, and the 


conjectures they have formed either with reſpect 


to events that are paſſed, or to future tranſactions, 


are all ſubject to the laws and motions of nature, 


who purſues her own courſe, without paying the 

leaſt regard either to our Poets or to our opi- 
nions, 5 

Norrie can afford us a more convincing proof 


of this great truth, than the imprudence and un- 
| certainty 
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certainty of all the deſigns and aftions of men B OO Kk 
even in their moſt important undertakings, the IX. 
blindneſs with which their inquiries are purſued, OR, 


and more eſpecially the improper uſe they make of 
their diſcoveries, As ſoon as the court of Liſbon 
had ordered a ſurvey to be taken of the harbours, 
bays, rivers, and coaſts of Brazil, and was con- 
vinced that the country afforded neither gold nor 
liver, they held it in ſuch contempt that they ſent 
thither none but condemned criminals and aban- 
doned women. 
_ Two ſhips were. 12 every year geen Tortgal 


10 carry the refuſe of the kingdom to this new 


world, and to bring home parrots, and woods for 


the dyers and cabinet- makers. Ginger was after- 2 Bra- 


wards added, but Was ſoon prohibited, leſt it 


ſhould interfere with: the ſale of the Maa article 


"ne India, SOL Cd 9% Oh.gH 770% 54 115 

Asta Was then the object that nee all men. 
I was the road to fortune, to power, and to fame. 
The great exploits of the Portugueſe in India, and 


the wealth they brought from thence, gave their 


nation fuch a ſuperiority in all parts of the world, 
that every individual wiſhed to partake of it. The 


enthuſiaſm; was general. Ne perſon, indeed, went 
over voluntarily to America, but thoſe unfortunate 


men whom the inquiſition had doomed to deſtruc- 
tion were ee to che Seni was we ned 
thither, ASHTON -S1T +» .2 01 | 8 7 fy 

«Thar aire was a Kroner ac wow invete- 
rate hatred: than that. which dhe Portugueſe have 


Vor. III. K 5 always 


of the firſt 
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BOOK always entertained againſt the Spaniards. Not- 


Ax. withſtanding this national antipathy, which is of ſo 


. long a landing that its origin cannot be traced, and 


they! have borrowed moſt of their maxims from a 
neighbour, whoſe power they dreaded as much ag 
they deteſted its manners. Whether from a ſimi. 
larity of climate and temper, or from a conformity 


of circumſtances, they have adopted the worſt of its 


inſtitutions- They could not imitate e one an 
horrid ck the inquiſition. 09; 3%. arts 
Tris bloody tribunal, erected in 1 Spain i 1n 1482, 


by a combination of policy and fanaticiſm, under 


the reign of Ferdinand and Iſabella, was no ſooner 
adopted by John III, than it ſtruck terror into 
every family. To eſtabliſh its authority, ani af- 


dred victims were annually ſacrificed, a tenth part 
of which was burnt alive, and the reſt baniſhed: to 
Africa or to the Brazils. The fury of this tribunal 
Was particularly exerted againſt thoſe who were 
ſuſpected of ſodomy ; a crime of later date in the 
kingdom, and almoſt-unavoidable in hot olimates, 
where celibacy prevails. It alſo proſecuted ſorce- 
rers, who, in thoſe times of ignorance were as 
much dreaded, as their number was multiplied by 
the credulity, bigotry, and barbariſm that pre- 
vailed all over Europe. The Mohammedans, 


empire, were alſo perſecuted by the inquiſition ; 


ſo confirmed that it can never be expected to ceaſe, 


terwards to ſupport it, no leſs than four or five hun · 


though greatly decreaſed ſince they had loft the 


but 
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richeſt. -; 


13 


but more elpeetally the Jows, . cheywere the o o xk 
IX. 


It is well nga that ee 5 Jews, who. Pas. xl" 


long been-confined to a very ſmall ſpot upon the 
face of the xarth, were diſperſed by the Romans, 
many of them took refuge in Portugal. There 


they multiplied: after the Arabs had conquered 


Spain, were ſuffered to enjoy all the rights of ci- 
c and were not excluded Hon public offices, 


This firk 40 of ee did not prevent er 
thouſand Jewiſh families from removing thither, 


_ when after the conqueſt of Granada, the catholic 


kings compelled them to quit Spain or change 
their religion. Each family paid twenty; livres * 
for the liberty of ſettling in Portugal. Superſti- 
tion ſoon induced John II. to aggravate the ſuffer- 
ings of that perſecuted nation: he demanded of 
thens- 20,000 crowns 4, and afterwards reduced 
them to a Nate of ſlavery. In 1496, Emanuel 
baniſhed all thoſe who refuſed to embrace the chri- 
ſtian religion ; choſe who complied were reſtored 


to their freedom, and / ſoon engtoſſed the Aſiatic 


trade, which then began to be laid open to every 
one. The eſtabliſnment of the inquiſition in 1348, 


proved a check to their activity. Their miſ- 
truſt was inereaſed by the frequent confiſeations 
made by that odious tribunal, and by the taxes 
which government extorted from them at different 
times 3 were in hopes of purchaſing ſome 


K 2 tran- 
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B OO E tranquillity, by furniſhing Sebaſtian with,250,000 
IX. livres * for his African expedition; but unfortu- 
= nitely for them, that imprudent -monatch-came to 
an untimely end. Philip II. who ſoon; after ex- 

tended his dominion over Portugal, enacted that 

ſuch of his ſubjects as were deſcended. from a Jew 

or a Moor, ſhould be excluded from all eccleſiaſ. 

tical or civil employments. This mark of infamy, 

with which all the new converts to Chriſtianity 


bs es —————— . . ONO - 


country where even the greateſt opulence could 


they removed with their wealth to Bourdeaur, 
Antwerp, Hamburgh, and other towns vith 
which they had regular connections. This emi- 
Fr was the occaſion of a great revolution; it 
diverted the commerce, which till then had cen- 
tered in Spain and Portugal, into other countries, 
and deprived thoſe two nations of the advantages 
the one derived from the Eaſt, and the oahes from 
the Weſt Indies. 2 
Brok E theſe laſt EP the Tans bo had 
- been ſtripped of their property by the inquiſition, 
and baniſhed to the Brazils, were not yet entirely 
forſaken ! Many of them found kind relations and 
faithful friends; others, who were known to be men 
of probity and underſtanding, obtained money in 


"this aſſiſtance ſome ada men among, them 
were 


8s » * 


About 10, 940 l. 


— 


were branded, gave them ſuch a diſguſt for a 


not exempt them from being ſtigmatized, that 


advance from merchants of different nations with 
whom they had formerly had tranſactions. By 
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were enabled to hula; ſugar: canes, ieh bey B O OK. 

firſt procured from the iſland of Madeira. IX. 
SoGaR, which till then on account of Frum — — 

ſcarcity had been uſed only in medicine, be- 

came an article of luxury. Princes, and the rich 

and great, were all eager to procure themſelves 


this new ſpecies of indulgence. This circumſtance 


proved favourable to Brazil, and enabled it to ex - 
tend its ſugar plantations. The court of Liſbon, 


notwithſtanding its prejudices, began to be ſen- 


ſible that a colony might be beneficial to the mo 
ther country, without producing gold or five. 
It now looked with leſs contempt on an immenſee 


region that chance had thrown in its way, and 
which it had always conſidered as a place fit only, 
to contain the refuſe of the kingdom. This ſet- 
tlement, which had been wholly left to the; capri- 
cious management of the coloniſts, was now 
thought to deſerve ſome kind of attention, and ac- 
cordingly Thomas de Souſa was ſent thither in 
1549, to regulate and ſuperintend it. 

Tris able governor: began by KI baſe 
men, who had always lived in a ſtate of anarchy, - 
into proper ſubordination, and bringing their 
ſcattered plantations cloſer together; after which, 


| be applied himſelf to acquire ſome infarmation, 


reſpecting the natives, with whom he knew he 
muſt be inceſſantly engaged. either in traffic or 
in war. It was no eaſy matter to accompliſſ this. 

BA A21L. was full of ſmall nations, ſome of which, 


inhabited he, foreſts, and others led in che plains. | 


K 3 5 and 
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FO O k and along the rivers: Some had ſettlec habita- 
IX. tions, but a greater number led a roving life. Moſt 
S of them had no intercourſe with each other. Fhoſe 


that were not divided by inceſſant wars, were ſo 


by hereditary hatred and jealouſy. Some lived by 


hunting and fiſhing, others by agricultore. All 


thefe cauſes muſt have produced a viſible differ. 
ence in the employments and cuſtoms of theſe ſe. 
veral nations; jou their general ne was _ 
ſimilar. 


Character TIrE Brazilians in Sener are of * 1 of che 


and cuſ- 


tows of the Europeans, but not fo ſtout. They are ſubject to 
fewer diſtempers, and it is no uncommon thing 
among them to ſee men live upwards of a hundred 
years. Formerly they wore no clothing, but 


Brazilians „ 


ſince the Europeans have become acquainted with 
them, they commonly cover the middle part of 
tremely long, whereas the men cut theirs quite 
beautiful white, the, men necklaces of the fame; 


bodies. | 


| Tnoven the language of the Topinambous i is 
generally ſpoken all along the ſea- coafts, yet every 


idiom. Some of theſe languages are ſaid to be 
expreſſive, but they are none of them copious, nei - 


aalen ideas. This poverty of language, which 


their bodies. -- The ornaments of the women differ 
from thoſe of the men, for they wear their hair ex · 


ſhort; the women wear ' bracelets of bones of a 


the women paint their faces, and n men yr 


nation on that vaſt continent has its on peculiar 


mg hp, ww. et: 


ther have they any words to convey” general and 


i 
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e 


is common. to ak nations of South America, is a B 0 0 * 


convincing proof of the | little progreſs the human Ix. 
| underſtanding. has mage i in. theſe countries. The 


analogy between the words i in the ſeveral languages 
of this continent ſhews that the reciprocal tranſ- 


migrations of theſe ſavages have been frequent. 


Poſſihly by comparing their languages with thoſe 
of Africa, of the Faſt- Indies and. of Europe, the 
origin of the Americans may one day be traced, 
after the long and fruitleſs ſearch, which has kither- 
to employed the labours of ſo many learned men. 
Ix ancient times the food of the Brazilians was 
very ſimple. It might have been expected t to have 
been more varied when they came to be acquaint- 
ed with our domeſtic animals ; z yet thoſe who live 
by the ſea fide ſlill continue to feed upon the ſhell- 
fiſh they pick up on the ſhore. Along the rivers 
they always live by fiſhing, and i in the foreſts by a 
hunting. When theſe precarious proviſions fall, 
they feed upon roots, that either grow x ſontane- 
ouſly, or require bur little culture. 1 
Tnzss ſavages are averſe from all labour, and 
paſs their time in idleneſs, cating and dancing; 
Their ſongs are but one tedious uniform tone, 
without any modulations, and commonly tu rurn we 
on their loves or their warlike actions. 8 
Turin amuſements are not interrupted by the 


worſhip of a ſupreme being, for they know of 


none; nor is their tranquillity diſturbed by the - 
dread of a future ſtate, of which they have no 
idea. They have, however, their magicians, who, 
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B OO k by ſtrange contortions, o far l upon. the cr cre- 
IX. dulity of the people as to throw them into violent 
S——> convulſions. It the impoſtures of © theſe | magi. 
cians are detected, they are immediately Put to 
death, which ſerves In ſome degree to check the 
ſpirit of deceit. | 
TuksR atheiſts are equally ſtrangers 1 to ; it 7 no- 
tions of ſubordination and ſubmiſſion, which among 
ourſelves are originally derived from the idea of 
a ſupreme being. They cannot conceive that any 
perſon can have the audacity to command, much 
leſs that any one can be fo weak as to obey. But 
they ſhew moſt deference to the man wha bas 
killed the greateſt number of his enemies. AR 
Tux Brazilians all follow their own inclinations, 
and like moſt other ſavages, ſhew no particular 
attachment to their native place. The love of 
our country, which is a ruling paſſion in civilized 
ſtates; which in good governments riſes to enthu- 
ſiaſm, and in bad ones grows habitual; which for 
whole centuries together perpetuates in. every na- 
tion its diſpoſition, cuſtoms, and taſte: this love 
of our country is but a factitious ſentiment ariſing 
from ſociety, but unknown in the ſtate of nature. 
The moral life of a ſavage is the very reverſe of 
that of the civilized man. The latter enjoys the 
gifts of nature only in his infancy, As his ſtrength 
increaſes and his underſtanding. unfolds itſelf, he 
loſes fight of the preſent, and. is wholly intent 
upon the future. Thus the age of paſſions and 
pleaſures, the time deſtined by nature for enjoy- 
ment, 


1; iS! 
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ment, is ſpent in ſpeculation and diſappointment. BOOK 
The heart denies itſelf what it wiſhes for, laments, Ix. _ 
the indulgencies it has allowed itſelf, and is equal; I 0 
| ly tormented by its ſelf-denials ahd its gratifica- 
tions. The civilized man inceſfantly deploring 
his liberty which he has always ſacrificed, looks 


back with regret on his earlieſt years, when a ſoc⸗ 
ceſſion of x new objects conſtantly awakened his'cu- 


K 


f rioſity, and kept his hopes alive. He recollects 
vith pleaſure the ſpot where he paſſed his infant 
| days; the remembrance of his innocent delights. 
endears them to his imagination, and forcibly at- 
; tracts him to his native ſpot: whereas the ſavage, 


who enjoys all the pleaſures and advantages. pecu- 
\ liar to every period of his life, and does not ab- 
£ | ſtain from them in expectation of greater indul- 
f MW gence in old age, finds equally in all places objects 
ſuited to his deſires, and feels that the ſource of 
. his pleaſures is in himſelf, and that his country is 


2 every where, 

. T novo the tranquillity of the Brazilians is not 
e the reſult of any laws, diſſentions are ſeldom heard 
4 of in their little ſocieties. If drunkenneſs, « or ſome 
& unfortunate incident ſhould occaſion a diſpute, and 
f ſome life ſhould be loſt, the murderer is inſtantly 
© delivered up to the relations of the deceaſed, who 
n immediately ſacrifice him to their vengeance with- 
2 out heſitation; then both the families meet, and 
t their reconeiliation Is ſealed by a | Joyous and noily 
d feaſt, | 
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5 oo KR Evxzv Brazilian takes as many wives as he 
IX. pleaſes, or as many as he can get, and puts them 
away when he is tired of them. When they vio. 
3 late their marriage vow, they. are puniſhed with | 
1 death, and the huſband does. not become an ob. 
ject of ridicule on account of the 1 injury his wiſe 
has. done, him. When the women lie in, they 
keep their bed but a day or two; chen the mother 
hanging the child to her neck in a cotton. ſcarf, 
returns to her uſual occupations without any kind 
of inconvenience, _ - 
TRAVELLERS. are received with diſtinguiſhed 
marks of civility in the Brazils. Wherever they 
come, they are ſurrounded with women, who waſh . 
their feet, and welcome them with the moſt ob- 

liging expreſſions. | Nothing is ſpared for their en- 
tertainment; but it would be an unpargonable ; af. 
front, were they to leave the family where they 
were firſt entertained, in hopes of better accom- 
 modation in another. This ſpirit of hoſpitality i is 
one of the moſt certain indications that man was 
intended for ſociety : : It is the moſt valuable diſpo- 
ſition of the ſavage nations; and the point where 
the improvement of policy, and of all ſocial in. 20 
ſtitutions ought, perhaps, to reſt. b 
Tux Brazilians aſſiſt one another in fickneb 
2 more than brotherly kindneſs and affeRtion. 
If one of them receives a wound, his neighbour | 
| immediately comes and ſucks it, and performs | 
every other office of. humanity with the ſame rea- 
dineſs. They do not neglect the uſe of the heal m 
f | B47 ing | 
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ing e that grow in their foreſts; but they. BOOK 
truſt more to abſtinence than to medicine, and IX... 
f never allow their ſick to taſte any food. _ 52 — 
1 Fan from ſhewing that indifference or weaknely | 

which makes us ſhun the dead, and makes us un- 

willing to ſpeak of them, or to remain in the 

places that might recall their image to our minds; 

theſe ſavages behold their dead with tender emo- 

5 tions, recount their exploits with complacency, 

and celebrate their virtues with tranſport. They 

are buried upright in a round grave; and if the 

deceaſed was the head of a family, his plumes, 

his necklaces and his arms are interred with him. 
When a clan removes to another place, which 

; often happens. merely for the ſake of changing, 


a. ö 


erery family fixes ſome remarkable ſtones over che 
: graves of their moſt reſpectable relations, and they © 
never approach thoſe monuments of grief with- 


out breaking out into. dreadful outeries, not un · 
ke the ſhouts with which they make the air re- 

bound when they are going to battle. 

: Mots of intereſt or ambition have never 

: prompted” the Brazilians to war. The deſire of 

8 avenging their relations or friends, has always 

been the occaſion of their moſt ſanguinary con- 

$ teſts. Their chiefs, or rather their orators, are 
old men, who determine the commencement of : 
WH hofttlities,: give the ſignal for marching, and'exert 
+ WH themfelves: during the march, in repeating expreſ- 

* WH fions of implacable hatred. Sometimes even the 

fl march of the wy is ſuſpended to liſten to theſe 

> | * 
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This cuſtom makes thoſe long ſpeeches we meet 


ich! in Homer, and 1 in the Roman hiſtorians ap- 


pear more probable ; but in thoſe days, the noiſe 
of the artillery did not drown che v voices of the 
. ach e 


Fr combatants are eine} with 850 of ebony, 


Gs feet long, one foot broad, and an inch thick. 


Their Tg and arrows are of the ſame wood. 


Their inſtruments of martial muſic are flutes made 


of the bones of their enemies. They are equally. 


calculated to inſpire courage, as our drums, which 
ſtifle our ſenſe of danger, and as our trumpets, which 
give the ſignal and, perhaps, the fear of death. 
Their Waerals are the ſoldiers who have diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves moſt in former wats. = 


| Wren the aggreſſor arrives on ide enemy's 
fronticrs, the women who carry the proviſions 
halt, while the warriors advance through the 
woods. The attack is never made openly. They 


conceal themſelves at ſome diſtance from the habi- 


tations, that they may have the advantage of a 
ſurpriſe on their enemies. When it is dark, they 
ſet fire to the huts, and avail themſelves of the 
confuſion this occaſions, to ſatisfy their fury that 
| knows no bounds. Thoſe who cannot avoid com- 


ing to open fight, divide into platoons and lie in 
ambuſh. If they are diſcovered and routed by 


ſuperior forces, they hide themſelves in the deepeſt 


receſſes of the woods. Their WI ſeldom con- 
fiſts 1 in maintaining their ground. re ns 
Tur 


* . 4 
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eaten with ſolemnity. The fealt laſts a long time, 
and during the continuance of it, the old men ex- 
hort the young to become intrepid warriors, that 
they may extend the glory of their nation, and 
often procure themſelves ſuch | an honourable re- 
paſt. This inclination for human fleſh is never ſo 
prevalent as to induce the Brazilians to devour ſuch 
of their enemies as have fallen in battle ; ; they on- 
ly eat thoſe who have been taken, alive, and after. 
wards put to death with certain ceremonies. It 
ſhould ſeem that the ſpirit of revenge 2 alone could 


give a taſte for food which human narure abhors. 


Tus treatment of priſoners of war bas vari ed 


according to the degree of perfection human rea- 


ſon has gradually W 1 The moſt civi lized 
nations ranſom them, exchange or reſtore them * 
the concluſion of a war. Nations that are not yer | 
completely civilized, claim them as their property, 
and make them ſlaves. The common ſavages 
maſſacre them without putting them to torture. 
The moſt ſavage people cf all, torture, kill, and 
eat them. This is their law of nations. 
'Tais anthropophagy, however, is ſometimes 2 


kind of malady or taſte, that ſeizes ſome indivt- 

duals even among the mildeſt ſarages. Theſe 
ſpecies of aſſaſſins, or lunatics, whichever. we e pleafe | 
to call them, withdraw from their hord, ard Turk 


alone i in ſome. corner of a foreſt, where they lie 
| in 


Ta ambition of the Brazilians i is to make 2 2 B 00 K 
great many Priſoners. Theſe are brought home IX: 
to the conqueror's village, where they are lain and A | 
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B 0 OK in wait for the paſſenger, as huntlmen or ſavages 
Ix. do for game, drag him in, kill and devour him. 

— Wren this diſpoſition is not a malady, the taſt. 

ing of human fleſh i in the ſacrifices made of pri- 

| ſoners, and a habit of indolence, may be reckon- 

ed among the cauſes of this private anthropophagy. 

The civilized man lives by labour, and the ſavage 

by the chace. Among us, ſtealing is the readieſt 

and eaſieſt way of acquiring. Among the fi- 

vages, killing a man, and eating him if his fleſh 

is good, is the eaſieſt way of hunting. A man is 

much ſooner killed than an animal. Among us, 

an indolent man wants money, and will not take 

the pains to earn it. Among the ſavages, an in- 

dolent man wants to eat, and will not take the t 

pains to go a hunting: and the ſame vice leads ˖ 

both to the ſame crime; for in all countries lazi- WM } 

neſs is a conſumer of men; and in this view, an 
thropophagy is ſtill more common in ſociety than 
in the foreſts of America, If ever we have an 
b opportunity of examining thoſe among the ſavages 

| who are addicted to anthropophagy, we ſhall find te 
them weak, cowardly, lazy, and given up to the 

ſame vices as our murderers and vagrants are. f 

Wr know that if opulence is the parent of vice, M n 

poverty is the parent of crimes; and this principie th 

holds as true in the foreſts as in cities. The opil- ot 

lence of a ſavage conſiſts in plenty of game; lis fo 

poverty in a ſcarcity of i Mo Now, the crimes that de 


poverty tempts men to commit are theft and m mur 
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der. The civilized man robs and murders doe he y BOOK 
may live; the favage kills that he may eat. Ix. 
Warn this diſpoſition is a malady, the e W 
cian will inform us that a ſavage may be affected 
wich canine hunger, as well as a civilized man. 
If the ſavage is weak, and has not ſtrength. to go 
through the fatigue of procuring a ſufficiency to 
ſatisfy his hunger, what will he be induced to do? 
He will kill his neighbour. and cat him. He is 
able to hunt but for a certain time, but the- crav- 
ings of his appetite are continual, 
There are numberleſs diſorders and W * | 
fects, which are either attended with no ill conſe- 
quence, or produce quite contrary effects in ſoeie- 
ty, but which muſt unavoidably conduce to an- 
| thropophagy i in a ſavage, whoſe ſole Property 18 
his life . | 
All the ral infos which lead 3 ſocie! 
man to theft, muſt lead the ſavage to the ſame 
now, the only theft a ſavage is tempted to com- 
mit, is on the life of apr whom he thinks, fir 
to eat. 1 
In the Brazils, the heads of the A care- 
fully preſerved, and ſnhewn to all ſtrangers as mo- 0 
numents of valour and victory. The heroes of 
thoſe ſavage nations bear their exploits imprinted 
on their limbs, by inciſions which command re- 
ſpect from their countrymen. Theſe are no gol- 
den or ſilken ornaments that an enemy can de- 
priye them of. They account it an honour to 
bare been disfig -ured in battle, In thoſe regions, 
| a man 
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BO OE a man riſes | in eſteem the more e he i is covered with 


blood. 


— Such manners did not diſpoſe” the Brodiidnvn to 
ſubmit to the joke which the Portugueſe wanted 


to impoſe upon them on their firſt arrival. Art 


firſt, they only declined all intercourſe: with theſe 
ſtrangers; but finding they were purſued 1 in order 


to be made ſlaves, and to be employed in the la- 
bours of the field, they took the reſolution to 


murder and devour all the Europeans they could 
ſeize upon. The friends and relations of the ſa- 


vages that were taken priſoners alſo ventured to 
make frequent attempts to reſcue them, and were 


ſometimes ſucceſsful. This brought on an increaſe 


of enemies againſt the Portugueſe, who were forced 
to attend to the double ewployments, of labour 
and war. | TEE: | l! 


Suceeſs of Sous did not bring 88 05 cuſſicient to chang 


the ſituation of Mais: Indeed, by building San 


 theBrazils. Salvador, he gave a center to the colony, but the 
honour of ſettling, extending, and making it re- 
ally uſeful to the mother country, was reſerved to 
the Jeſuits who attended him. Thoſe intrepid 
men, who have always been prompted by motives 


of religion or of ambition to undertake great ac- 


tions, diſperſed themſelves among the Indians. 


Such of theſe miſſionaries as were murdered from 
hatred to the Portugueſe name, were immediately 


replaced by others, who were inſpired with none 
but ſentiments of peace and charity. This mag» 


nanimity confounded the barbarians, who had ne: 
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ver had any idea of forgiveneſs. By degrees . be- B O O K 


IX. 


gan to place ſome confidence in men who ſeemed «< # 
b ſeek them only with a view of making them 


happy. T heir attachment to the miſſionaries grew 
into a paſſionate fondneſs. When a Jeſuit was ex- 


pected in one of their nations, the young people 


flocked to meet him, concealing themſelves in the 


voods along the road. As he drew near they 
ſllied forth, played upon their pipes, beat their 
drums, danced, and made the air reſound with 
joyful ſongs; and in ſhort,” omitted nothing that 


could expreſs their ſatisfaction. At the entrance 


of the village the old men and chief inhabitants | 
were aſſembled, who expreſſed as much joy, but 
with more ſedateneſs. A little further on, ſtood 


the women and young girls, in a reſpectful poſ- 


ure ſuitable to their ſex. Then they all joined, 
and conducted their father in triumph to the place 


where they were aflembled. There he inſtructed 
them in the fundamental doctrines of religion; 


exhorted them to a regularity of manners, to a 


bye of juſtice, to brotherly charity, and to an ab- 


torrence for human blood; after n he bap- 


ted them. 5 

As theſe miſſionaries were too bew il in . to 
ranſadt all the buſineſs themſelves, they frequently 
eputed ſome of the moſt intelligent Indians in 


their ſtead. Theſe men, proud of ſo glorious an 


fice, diſtributed hatchets, knives and looking 


glaſſes among the ſavages they met with, and re- 
preſented the Portugueſe as a harmleſs, humane 


Vol. F L and 
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BOOK and good ſort of people. They never returned 
IX. 
— from their excurſions without bringing with them 


ſome of the Brazilians, who followed them from 
motives of curiofity. When thoſe ſavages had 
once ſeen the Jeſuits it was with difficulty that they 
ever quitted them. When they returned home, 
it was to invite their families and friends to come 
and ſhare their happineſs, and to N the pre. 
ſents they had received. 

Ir any one ſhould doubt 0 "uk effects of 
kindneſs and humanity over ſavage nations, let him 
only compare the progreſs the Jeſuits have made, 
in a very ſhort time, in South America, with what 
the forces and navy of Spain and Portugal have not 
been able, to effect in the ſpace of two centu- 
ries. While multitudes of ſoldiers were employed 
in changing two great and civilized empires into 
deſerts inhabited by roving ſavages, a few miſſoo· 
naries have changed little wandering clans into ſe- 


veral great and civilized nations. If theſe active 


and courageous men had been leſs infected 'with 
the ſpirit'of the church of Rome; if when formed 
into a ſociety in the moſt intriguing and corrupt 
court in Europe, they had not inſinuated them- 
ſelves into other courts to influence all political 
events; if the chiefs of the order had not made an 
ill uſe of the very virtues of their members: the 


old and new world would ſtill have reaped the 


advantage of the labours of a ſet of men, who 


might have been made uſeful, had they been pte · 


vented from being — and the . 


eo ® © © oo 


| 
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century would not have had cauſe to be aſtiamed B 


of the enormities that have attended the ſuppreſſion — 


of the ſociety; nor would France at this time with 


2 ſpirit of meanneſs and rapacity unworthy of her 


greatnefs, be employed mann her 1 
ard apoſtles. © : 

Tur Brazilians had too much cauſe of hatred 
viinſt the Europeans, not to miſtruſt their Kind- 
ik | but their diffidence was in fone meaſure re- 
moved: by a ſignal act of juſtice. | 

Tur Portugueſe had formed the kettlemtent of 
N. Vincent on the ſea· eoaſt, in the z4ů.h degree 
of ſouth latitude. There they traded peaceably 
with the Cariges, the mildeſt and moft eivilized 
nation. in all ehe Brazils. The advantages they 
raped from this connection could not ' reftrain 
them from ſeizing upon ſeventy men to make ſlaves 
of them. The perfon who had committed the offence 
ws condemned to carry the priſoners back to the 


place from whence' he had taken them; and to 


nake the proper excuſes for ſo heinous an infult. 
Two Jefuits "who were appointed to diſpoſe the 
Indians to aceept this ſatisfaction, which would 
never have been offeted but at their defire, gave 


notice of it to Farnacaha, the moſt reſpectable man 


of his nation: He came out to meet them, and 


embracing them with tears of joy; My fathers, 


„ faid he, we confent” to forget all that is paſt, 
* and to enter into a freſh alliance with the Por- 
* tugueſe ; but let them for the futute be more 
moderate, and more obfervant of the rights of 
485 | L 2 „ nations. 
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B 0 2 K e Our attachment entitles us at leaſt to equitable 
x. proceedings. We are called barbarians, yet 
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e we reſpect juſtice and our friends.” The mil. 
fionaries having engaged that for the future their 
nation ſhould more religiouſly obſerve the laws of 
peace and unity, Farancaha proceeded thus; If 


e you doubt the faith of the Cariges, I will give 


« you a proof of it. I have a nephew for whom! 
I have a great affeCtion ; he is the hope of my 
ce © family, and the comfort of his mother; ſhe 


« would die with grief if ſhe were to loſe her fon. 


« Yet I will deliver him to you as a hoſtage. | 


« Take him along with you, cultivate his young 
6 mind, take care of his education, and inſtruc 


* him in your religion. Let his manners be gentle 
and pure. I hope, when you return, you vil 


* inſtruct me alſo, and enlighten my FRSTY 
Many of the Cariges followed his example, and 


ſent their children to St. Vincent's for education. 


The Jeſuits were too artful not to take great ad- 
vantage of this event; but it does not appear that 
they ever had any intention to deceive the Indians 
by inculcating ſubmiſſion. Avarice had not yet 


poſſeſſed the minds of theſe miſſionaries; and the 


intereſt they had at court, ſecured ſufficient reſpect 
in the colony, to make the n a their con- 
verts a fortunate one. 1 G 

Inis time of tranquillity was e to the 
advancement of the ſugar- trade, by means of the 
ſlaves procured from Africa. That vaſt region 
had no ſooner been diſcovered and ſubdued by the 


5 


Por- 


In 
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the mother country in domeftic ſervices and in 
clearing the lands. This cuſtom, one of thoſe 
which have moſt contributed to corrupt the cha- 
racer of the nation, was introduced much later in 
the American ſettlements, where it did not com- 


negroes was much increaſed in America at this 
period. The natives did not, indeed, ſhare their 
labours, but they did not obſtruct them, as they 
did at firſt: they rather encouraged them, by de- 
voting themſelves to leſs laborious employments, 
and by ſupplying the colony with: ſome means of 
ſubſiſtence. This harmony was nn of 
great advantages. 


n. of the French. They attempted to make ſettle- 
d. ments ſucceſſively at Rio- Janeiro, Rio Grande, 
at . Paraiba, and the iſland of Maragnan. Their le- 
ns WM vity would not ſuffer them to wait the uſually flow 


mence till about the year 15 30. The number of 
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Portugueſe; than they brought away a great num- B 8 - K 
ber of ſlaves from thence, who-were-employed' by — 


Tux proſperity of the adi which was vi Enterpri- 
les ot the 


ble in all the markets of Europe, excited the envy French in 


the Bra- 
zils. 


ct WT progreſs of new undertakings ; and merely from 


he inconſtancy and | impatience, they gave up proſ- 
& Wl pets that were ſufficient to have encouraged any, 
u. except ſuch volatile ſpirits, that are as eaſily dif- 

couraged as they are ready to undertake: The 


he BY only valuable monument we have of their fruitleſs 


he incurſions is a dialogue which more particularly 
ſbews the natural good fenſe of the ſavages, as it 


1s written with that ſimplicity of ſtile which diſ- 
16) "0 tinguiſhed 
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B O 2 * tinguiſhed the French language two hundred years 


ago; a ſimplicity in which there were Wow we 
cannot ſtill but regret. £2 
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* as they themſelves uſed it to dye their ſtrings 
in dying. He replied; well, but do you want 
more rugs and ſcarlet cloths than you ever ſay 
in this country; one of theſe will buy ſeveral 


vage, thou telleſt me wonders. Then pauſing 


Upon which, as they are great talkers, he aſked 
me again; So then when he is dead, to whom 


* 


C ThE Brazilians, ſays Lery, one of the inter. 
locutors, being very much aſtoniſhed to ſee the 
French take duch pains to get their wood, one 
of their old men once aſked me this queſtion. 
What can be the reaſon that you Frenchmen 
come ſo far to get wood for firing? Is there 
none in your own country? To which J anſwer- 
ed yes, and a great deal too, but not ſuch as 
theirs, which we did not burn as he thought; but 


and their feathers, ' our people employed it alſo 


ſo great a quantity? Yes, ſaid I; for in our 
country there are ſome merchants who have 


cargoes of this wood. Ha hah ! ſays the ia- 


upon what I had been telling him, he ſaid ; but 
this very rich man thou talkeſt of, is he never 
to die? Yes, yes, ſaid I, as well as others. 


does all the wealth he leaves belong? It goes, 
ſaid I; to his children, or if he has none, to his 
brothers, ſiſters, or next of kin. Truly, fajs 
the old man, now I ſee that you Frenchmen ate 
. fools; for, muſt you work fo hard = 

| Crols 
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« croſs the ſea to heap riches for them that come B; OK 
IX. 
« after you, as if the earth that has fed you was 
« not ſufficient to feed them too? We have chil- 
« dren and relations whom we love, as thou ſeeſt; 
« but as we are ſure that after our death, the earth 
that has provided for our ſubſiſtence will equal- 
y provide for theirs, we are ſatisfied.“ 
Tris mode of reaſoning, ſo natural to ſavages 
who have no ambition, but ſo repugnant to civi- 
lzed nations who have experienced all the ill ef- 
fects of luxury and avarice, made no great impreſ- 
fion on the French. They could not withftand the 
temptation of riches, which all the maritime na- 
tions in Europe thirſted after at that time. The 
Dutch, who were become republicans by chance, 
and merchants from neceſſity, were more perſe- 
15 ;vering and more ſucceſsful than the F rench in their ; 
a0 attempts on the Brazils. The nation they had to 
tal contend with was not more conſiderable than their 
a MW own, and like them was preparing to ſhake off 
ng WY tbe yoke of Spain, though they ſtill ſubmitted to 
ut chat of a regal government. | 


er ALL hiſtorical accounts are full of the acts of TheDutch 
„ ſettle in 
re. tyranny and cruelty that excited the low counties the Bra- 


Zils, and 


ed do riſe againſt. Philip II. The richeſt ' provinces ter hav. 
m vere retained or brought back under the yoke of 28 8 
s, a tyrannical government, while the pooreſt, chat able bo 
is were in a manner under water, found means, by from their 
ys WI Pore than human efforts, to ſecure their indepen- _—_ 
e dence. When their liberty was firmly eſtabliſfied, from it. 
id they attacked their enemy upon the remoteſt ſeas, 

ls „ on 
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B oo K on the Indus, on the Ganges, and as far as the 
A  Moluccas, which made a part of the Spaniſh do- 


minions ſince Portugal had been included in them. 
The truce of 1609 gave time to that enterpriſing 


and. fortunate republic to bring her new projects 


to maturity. Theſe deſigns were manifeſted in 
1621 by the eſtabliſhment of a Weſt India Com- 
pany, from which the ſame ſucceſs” was ex- 
pected in Africa and America, that were both 
compriſed in the charter, as the Eaſt India com- 
eg had experienced in Aſia. 


TRE capital of the new ſociety was twelve Mil- 


lions ; Holland furniſhed four ninths, Zealand 
two, has Maeſe and Wett Frieſland each one, and 
Frieſland and Groningen together one ninth.” The 
general meeting was to be held at Amſterdam fix 


years ſucceſſively, and then two years at Middle- 


burg. The Weſt India company, who were diſ- 


ſatisfied that their privilege was not ſo extenſive 


as that of the Eaſt India company, were in no 


haſte to begin their operations; but the ſtates put 


them upon the ſame footing, and then they made 
an attack upon the Brazils. lah bop 
PRECAUTIONS had been taken to posgerg the 
neceſſary informations. Some Dutch ſhips had 
ventured thither, in defiance of the law that for- 
bad the admittance. of any ſtrangers. As. they 
greatly underſold, according to the cuſtom, of their 
country, the commodities that came from Spain, 
they met with a favourable reception. At. their 
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return they reported, that the country was in a kind B 
of anarchy ; that foreign dominion had ſtifled in 


the people the love of their country; that ſelf- 
intereſt had corrupted their minds; that the ſol- 
diers were turned merchants; that they had for- 


gotten the firſt principles of war, and that who- 

ever ſhould appear there with a competent force, 

would infallibly ſurmount the trifling obſtacles that 
might be oppoſed to the Es e of _ wealthy 


region, 

Taz company committed this anderiiiting to 
Jacob Willekins in 1624. He went directly to 
the capital. San Salvador ſurrendered at ſight of 
the Dutch fleet, and the reſt of the province, 
which was the largeſt, richeſt and moſt populous 
of the colony, made little more reſiſtance, 


Tas news was rather pleaſing than diſagreeable | 


to the Spaniſh council. The miniſtry were com- 
forted for the triumph obtained by the moſt inve- 


terate enemies of their country, by conſidering the 


mortification which the Portugueſe muſt neceſſarily 


experience from it. Ever ſince the Spaniards had 
been endeavouring to oppreſs that unfortunate na- 


tion, they had met with a reſiſtance that offended 
the haughty ſpirit of that deſpotic government. 
An event that might reduce the pride of Portugal 
and render her more tractable, appeared to them 
a fortunate circumſtance. They thought them- 
ſelves at the eve of accompliſhing their purpoſe, 
and were fully determined to do nothing that might 


protract the completion of 1 it. | 
T HOUGH 


\ 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
- Troven Philip harboured theſe baſe ſentiments, 


* thought the majeſty of the throne required of 


him ſome outward demonſtrations of decency. 
Accordingly he wrote to the Portugueſe of the 
firſt rank, exhorting them to make ſuch generdus 
efforts as the preſent exigencies required. This 
they were already inclined to. Self: intereſt, pa- 
triotiſm, the deſire of throwing a damp upon the 
Joy of their tyrants; all concurred to quicken their 
alacrity. The monied men laviſhed their trea- 
| ſures; others raiſed troops; all were eager to en- 
ter into the ſervice. In three months time twenty- 
fix ſhips were fitted out, which failed in the be- 
ginning of the year 1626, in company. with thoſe 
from Spain, which the tardineſs and policy of that 
nation had made them wait for, much too long, 

Tux archbiſhop of San Salvador, Michael de 
Texeira, had prepared matters ſo as to facilitate 
their ſucceſs. That martial prelate, at the head 
of 1500 men, had at firſt ſtopped the progreſs of the 
enemy. He had inſulted, harraſſed, beaten, driven, 
incloſed and blocked them up in the town, The 
Dutch, reduced by hunger, fatigue and want, 
compelled the governor to ſurrender to the troops 
which the fleet had landed on their. arrival, and 
they were all carried to Europe. 


Tux ſucceſs of the company by fra, made Fan 
amends for this loſs. Whenever their ſhips came 
into port t hey were victorious and loaded with the 
ſpoils' of the Spaniards and Portugueſe. They 
were ſo proſperous as to give umbrage even to the 

powers 
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powers moſt intereſted in the welfare of Holland. BO 3 K 
The ocean was covered with their fleets. Their — 
admirals endeavoured by uſeful exploits to pre- 
ſerve their confidence. The ſubaltern officers aſ- 
pired to promotion, by. ſeepnding the valoyr and 5 
. ſkill of their commanders. | The © ſoldiers and 85 
failors fought with unparalleled ardour, and no- 
thing could diſcourage thoſe reſolute and intrepid 
men. The fatigues of the ſea, ſickneſs, and re- 
peated engagements, all ſeemed to inure them to 
war, and to increaſe their emulation. The com- 
pany encouraged this uſeful ſpirit by frequently 
diſtributing rewards. Excluſive of their pay, the | 
ſailors were allowed to carry on a private trade, | 
which was a great encouragement, and procured 
a conſtant ſupply of men. By this wiſe regula- 
tion, their intereſt was ſo immediately connected 
with their employers, that they wiſhed to be al- 
ways in action. They never ſtruck to the enemy, 
nor ever failed to attack their ſhips with that degree 
of ſkill, intrepidity and perſeverance, which mult 
inſure victory. In the courſe of thirteen years, the 
company fitted our eight hundred ſhips, which 
„ coſt ninety millions“. They took five hundred 
) and forty-five of the enemy's ſhips, which, with 
the goods on board, ſold for 180,000,000 livrest, 
The dividend was never below twenty per cent. 
and often roſe to fifty. This proſperity, which 
was entirely owing to the war, enabled the com- | | 
pany to make a ſecond aan upon the Brazils. 
| „ 
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BO $5 Tazir admiral, Henry Lonk, arrived in the | 
| beginning of the year 1630, with forty-ſix men of 


war, on the coaſt of Fernambucca, one of the 
largeſt captainſhips in thoſe parts, and the beſt 
fortified. He reduced it after ſeveral 'obſtinate 
1 engagements, in which he was alwgys victorious. 
The troops he left behind, ſubdued the captain. 
| ſhips of Tamaraca, Paraiba, and Rio Grande, in 
the years 1633, 1634, and 1635. "Theſe, as well 
as Fernambucca, furniſhed annually a large quan- 


| tity of ſugar, a great deal of wood for dying, and 


other Fan 


Tu company were TP elated wich the acquiſi 
tion of this wealth, which flowed to Amſterdam 
inſtead of Liſbon, that they determined to con- 
quer all the Brazils, and intruſted Maurice of 
Naſſau with the conduct of this enterpriſe. That 
general reached the place of his deſtination in the 
beginning of the year 1637. He found the ſol. 
diers ſo well diſciplined, the commanders ſuch 
experienced men, and ſo much readineſs in all to 
engage, that he directly took the field. He was 
ſucceſſively oppoſed by Albuquerque, Banjola, 
Lewis Rocca de Borgia, and the Brazilian Came- 
ron, the idol of his people, paſſionately fond of 
the Portugueſe, brave, active, cunning, and who 
wanted no qualification neceſſary for a general, bot 
to have learned the art of war under able com. 
manders. Theſe ſeveral chiefs exerted their ut- | 
moſt efforts to defend the poſſeſſions that were un- 


der their protection; but their endeavours proved 
in” 


% 
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neffectual. The Dutch ſeized upon the captain- 80 2 8 
ſhips of Siara, Seregippe, and the greater part of — 


that of Bahia. Seven of the fourteen provinces 
which compoſed the colony, had already ſubmit- 
ted to them, and they flattered themſelves that one 
or two campaigns would make them maſters of 
the reſt of their enemies poſſeſſions in that part of 
America; when they were ſuddenly checked in 
the midſt of their ſucceſs by a revolution which 
all Europe wiſhed for, but had no room to ex- 
Tur Portugueſe had never enjoyed happy times 

ſince they had ſubmitted to the Spaniſh yoke in 
1581, Philip II. an avaricious, cruel, deſpotic, 
deſigning and falſe prince, had endeavoured to 
vilify them; but concealed his intentions under 
honourable pretences. His ſon, who too cloſely 
followed his maxims, and thought it better to reign 
over a ruined nation than to be indebted to the 
good-will of the people for their ſubmiſſion, had 
ſuffered them to be deprived of a multitude of 
conqueſts, which had proved a ſource of riches, 
power and glory to them, and which they had 
acquired by much effuſion of blood. The ſuc-⸗ 
ceſſor of that weak prince, who had ſtill leſs un- 

derſtanding than his father, openly and contemp- 
tuouſly attacked their adminiſtration, their privi- 
leges, their manners, and all that they were moſt 
attached to. At the inſtigation of Olivarez, he 
wanted to provoke them to revolt, that he might 


| n the right of plundering them. 
Tuxsz 


_ HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AD TRADE 
9 Task repeated outrages united all the Portu- 
w—_—— gucſe, whom Spain had been labouring to divide. 


A conſpiracy, that had been forming for three 
years with incredible ſecrecy, broke out on the 3d 
of December 1640. Philip IV. was ignomini- 
ouſly baniſhed, and the duke of Braganza way 
placed on the throne of his anceſtors. The exam- 
ple of the capital was followed by the whole king: 
dom, and by all that remained of the ſettlements 
formed in happier times in Aſia, Africa, and Ame- 


rica. No blood was ſhed on this great revolution 


except that of Michael Vaſconcellos, the baſe and 
vile inſtrument of tyranny. 

Tux new king united his inteneſis 000 his re- 

ſentments with choſe of the Engliſh, the French, 

and all the enemies of Spain. On the 23d of 

June 1641, he in particular concluded an offenſive 


and defenſive alliance with the United Provinces 


for Europe, and a ten years truce for the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies. Naſſau was immediately recalled 


with moſt of the troops, and the government: of 


the Dutch poſſeſſions in Brazil was given to Hamel, 


a merchant of Amſterdam ; to Baſſis, a goldfmnh 


of Harlem; and to Bulleſtraat, a carpenter of Mid- 


dleburgh. The deciſion of all affairs was to be 
referred to this council; and theſe were now ſup» 


| poſed, to be confined to the carrying on of a e 
derable and advantageous trade. a 


Tux new adminiſtrators readily. entered e 


oeconomical views of the company. Their own 


MING e led hem to puſh theſe views too far. 


T0 
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They ſuffered the fortifications to decay, ahich 0 nt 
had been already roo much neglected ; they ſold Cy 
arms and ammunition to their rivals, who paid a 
high price for them; and allowed all the ſoldiers 
who deſired it to return to Europe. Their whole 
ambirion was to ſuppreſs all expences, and increaſe 
the profits of their conſtituents; and the applauſe 
which they received on account of the riches of 
the cargoes from the avaritious and weak minded 
perſons who compoſed the direction, confirmed 
them in their errors. With a view to give a fur- 
ther increaſe to the profits of the company, they 
began to oppreſs thoſe Portugueſe, who on ac- 
count of their having conſiderable property among 
them, or from fome "otter motive, were induced to 
remain under their government. Tyranny made a 
rapid progreſs, and was at laſt carried to that 
exceſs, which is an excuſe for all kinds of Ay 
and inſpires the molt violent ones. 
Tax victims of theſe projecting walte@ Me 
ume in complaints. The boldeſt of them united 
n 1645, to take their revenge: their defign was, 
to maſſacre all the Dutch who had any re in 
the government, at an entertainment in the midſt 
of the capital of Fernambueca, and then to attack 
the people, who, ſuſpecting no danger; would be 
unprepared. The plot was diſcovered, but the 
conſpirators had time to get out of the town, and 
retire to a place of ſafety. 
Tuxix chief was a Portugueſe of babe birth, 
named Juan Fernandez de Viera. From a com- 
V3 mon 
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B oy K mon ſervant he had riſen to be an agent, and af. 
terwards a merchant. His abilities had enabled 


him to acquire a large fortune; his probity had 
gained him univerſal confidence; and his genero- 
ſity had made him an infinite number of friends, 
who were inviolably attached to his intereſt. He 
was not diſcouraged by the diſappointment he had 
juſt met with; but he ventured without the con- 
ſent or ſupport of government, to commence hoſ- 
tilities. | 


His name, his virtues and his projects e | 


bled the Brazilians, the Portugueſe ſoldiers, and 


even the coloniſts about him. He inſpired them 


with his confidence, his activity and his courage. 
They attended him in battle, crowded about his 
perſon, and were determined to conquer or to die 


with him. He triumphed, but did not allow him- 
ſelf to ſlumber over his victories, or give the ene - 
my time to recover. Some checks he met with in 


the courſe of his ſucceſſes, only ſerved to diſplay 


the firmneſs of his ſoul, the extent of his genius, 


and the elevation of his mind. He aſſumed a 
threatening aſpect, even after a misfortune, and 


appeared ſtill more formidable by his perſeverance, 


than by his intrepidity. He ſpread ſuch terror 


among his enemies that they dared no longer keep 


the field. At this period of his glory, Viera re- 
ceived orders not to proceed. 


SINCE the truce, the Dutch had ſeized. upon 


ſome places in Africa and Aſia, which they ob 
ſtinately refuſed to reſtore, The court of Liſbor 
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intent vpon matters of greater importance, had BOOK, 


not been able to do itſelf juſtice; but its preſent — | 


inability bad not leſſened its reſentment. In this 


lipoſition, it had rejoiced. to ſee the republic at- 


racked in Brazil; and had even clandeſtinely en- 


one day puniſh | the authors of the diſturbances, 
but their avarice, which had been too long amuſed 


at laſt. John IV, being informed that conſider- 
able armaments were mak ing in Holland, and 


to avoid, exerted himſelf in earneſt to put an end 
to the i in the Brazils. | 
VIERA, who had no reſource for the completion 
of his defigns, | but i in his fortune, his intereſt, and 
his abilities, did Not even deliberate whether he 
ſhould obey. mh. If che king, ſaid he, were but 
1 informed. of our Zeal and our ſucceſs, and ac- 
e quainted with his own. intereſt ; far from diſ- 
I e us, he would encourage us to purſue 


operations ; and they continued to be crowned with 
ſuch ſucceſs, - that with the aſſiſtance of Baretto, 
Vidal, and, ſome other Portugueſe, who were able 
nd willing to ſerve. their country, he. completed. 
Yar III. 3 ”.- 


couraged thoſe who had begun the hoſtilities. As 
i conſtantly diſavowed theſe proceedings, and de- 
cared, both i in Europe and America, that it would 


the company imagined they would ſoon ſubſide; 


with falſe and frivolous proteſtations, was rouſed 


fearing to, be drawn into a war which he wiſhed 


* our undertaking, and would ſupport us with all 
bis power.” Then, leſt the ardour of his com- 
panions, ſhould abate, he determined to haſten his 


Fg 
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BOOK the ruin of the Dutch. The few of theſe repub- 
IX. 
——licans who eſcaped the ſword and famine, evacuat- 
ed Brazil in conſequence of a capitulation ligned 
the 28th of January 1654. 

Tut peace concluded three months after be. 
tween England and the United Provinces, ſeemed 
to put the latter in a condition to recover a valu- 

able poſſeſſion, which they had loſt by an illjudged 
parſimony and, by an unfortunate concurrence of 
circumſtances ; but both the republic and the 
company fruſtrated the general expectation; and 
the treaty which put an end to the diviſions be- 
tween the two powers. in 1661, ſecured to Porty- 
gal the ſole poſſeſſion of all the Brazils, i in conſi- 
deration of eight millions of livres * which that 
crown engaged to pay to the United Provinces, 
either in money or goods, wy 

' Tavs did the Dutch part with a conqueſt that 
might have become the richeſt of all the European 

colonies, and would have given the republic a de- 

gree of importance it could never acquire from its 

_ own territory. But, in order to keep it, the g0- 
vernment- ought to have undertaken the admini- 

a ſtration and defence of it; and to make it proſper, 

| it ſhould have enjoyed full liberty. With theſe 
| precautions, Brazil would have been preſerved, 
and would have enriched the nation, inſtead of 
ruining the company. Unfortunately it was not 
yet known that the only way to make lands uſeful 
in Ametica is to clear them, and that the only 
% he 2 9] e 
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way to do this ſucceſsfully, is to open a free A B 3001 K 
to all the inhabitants ander the e of go- — 


vernment. + 
t 
As ſoon as the Portugeſe: were entirely freed of che Por. 


from the Dutch, they employed themſelves in 3 rev 
putting the colony into better order than ever it had = th 
been even before the war. The firſt ſtep that was 7746 
taken for this purpoſe, was to regulate the condi- — 
tion of the Brazilians who had either ſubmitted 
already, or might be hereafter reduced to ſubjec- 
tion. Upon a more attentive examination it was 
found; that the accounts, which repreſented theſe 
ſavages as impatient of any kind of controul, were 
- without foundation. The firſt impreſſion that 
the fight of Europeans made; upon ſmall nations, 
who were divided by continual wars, was a ſenſe 
of diſtruſt; and as it is natural for ſuſpected per- 
ſons to be afraid of thoſe who ſuſpect them, they 
| thought themſelves at liberty to treat them as 
> enemies, to oppreſs' them, and to put them in 
irons. This' treatment rendered them ferocious. 
The difficulty of underſtanding one another, gave 
ſtill more frequent occaſions of animoſity 'on both 
ſides. If the natives afterwards renewed their 
boſtiliries, it was commonly becauſe they were 
provoked to it by the imprudehce, the rapaciouſ- 
neſs, the diſhoneſty, and the ill uſage of that reſt- 
leſs and ambitious power which was come to diſ- 
turb the peace of this part of America. On ſome 
occaſions, they might be charged with inadver- 


tency, in too o haſtily taking up arms from the ap- 
1 prehenſions 


* 


7 
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TY BOT prehenſions of 1 imaginary danger, but never wich 


＋ injuſtice or duplicity of conduct. They were al. 


ways found true to their promiſes, to the faith of 
treaties, and to the ſacred rights of hoſpitality, + 

F The juſt idea that was at length entertained of 
- their character induced the Portugueſe to colle& 
them into villages along the coaſt, or ſome little 

way up the country. By this contrivance a com- 


munication was ſecured between the Portugueſe | 


ſettlements, and the ſavages who infeſted the in- 

termediate parts with their depredations,were kept 

at a diſtance. Some miſſionaries, who were moſtly 

Jeſuits, were-intruſted with the temporal and ſpi- 

| ritual government of theſe new communities. Af. 
ter making the ſtricteſt inquiries that were poſible 

in a country where every thing is myſterious, we 

have been informed that thoſe eccleſiaſtics were 

abſolute tyrants. Thoſe who had retained ſome 

principles of moderation and humanity, whether 


— 


cieties in a ſtate of perpetual infancy, and neither 
improved their underſtanding, nor their Induſtry 
beyond a certain degree. 

Poss1BLy, had they been ever ſo willing, they 
would have found it difficult to have been more 
ſerviceable to them. Some kinds of government 
are faulty, both by the evil they do, and by the 
good they prevent. A bad adminiſtration cor- 

-rupts every ſource of virtue and proſperity. The 
court of Liſbon exempted the Indians from all 

5 taxes, but made them ſubject to labours of vaſſa- 
ö 1 | | lage. 
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from indolence or fanaticiſm, kept theſe little ſo- 
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1 e. This fatal law made them dependent on BOOK | 


| the neighbouring commandants and magiſtrates,” — 

who, under the uſual pretence adopted by men in 
* office, of making them work for the public, too 

often impoſed labours upon them for their own/ 
, purpoſes. Thoſe who were not employed for 
them or for their directors, were generally un- 

employed. If they ſhook off their natural indo- 

lence, it was to go a hunting or fiſhing, or to cul- 

tivate a little calle; juſt as much as they wanted 

for their own ſubſiſtence. Their manufactures 

were confined to ſome cotton girdles or ſaſhes to 

cover their loins, and the arrangement of a few 

feathers to adorn their heads. The moſt induſ- 

ious among them, by cutting the wood in the _ 

foreſts, or by the labours of agriculture procured 

themſelves a ſufficiency to purchaſe a few articles 

of cutlery, and other trifles of ſmall value. If any 

of them, from a ſpirit of inconftancy, hired thein- 

ſelves to the Portugueſe, either for domeſtic ſer- 

vices or to navigate their ſmall craft, it was always 

for a ſhort time; for they had the greateſt aver- | 
ſion for labour, and held money in the higheſt mm: , 
tempe, bn» [: 
Svcn was the fate of the 8 who had 
ſobmitted, whoſe number never exceeded 200,000. 
The independent natives had little intercourſe with 
the Europeans, except by the ſlaves they fold 
them, or thoſe that were taken from them. Acts 
of hoſtility became leſs frequent between the two 
nations, and there was At length a total ceſſation. 
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BOOK of them. The Portugueſe have not been moleſted 
IX. | 

bp the natives fince the year 1717, and have not 
DEN moleſted them ſince 1756. 

WuII I the court of Liſbon was engaged in regu- 
lating the interior concerns of the colony, ſome of 
the ſubjects of Portugal were deviſing the means of 
extending it. They advanced to the ſouth towards 
the river of Plata, and to the north as far as the 
Amazons. The Spaniards ſeemed to be in poſ- 
ſeſſion of both thoſe rivers. The Portugueſe were 
determined to drive them away, or ſhare * na- 
vigation with them. 

Settlement THE river of the Amazons, ſo famous for the 


id 1 length of its courſe; that great vaſſal of the ſea, 


| page of to which it brings the tribute it has received from 
20138. ſo many of its own vaſſals, ſeems to be produced 
by innumerable torrents that ruſh down from the 
eaſt ſide of the Andes, and unite in a ſpacious 
plain, to form that immenſe river. Yet the com- 
mon opinion is, that it comes from the lake Llau- 
ricocha, as from a reſervoir of the Cordeleras, 
ſituate in the diſtrict of Guanuco, thirty leagues 
from Lima, about the 11th degree of ſouth lat- 
| tude. In its progreſs, of a thouſand or eleven hun- 
dred leagues, it receives the waters of a iprod- 
gious number of rivers, ſome of which come from 
far, and are very broad and deep, It is inter- 
ſperſed with an infinite number of iſlands, that are 
too often overflowed to admit of culture. It falls 
into the ocean under the line, and is there fifty 
__ broad, | 
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Tu mouth of this river was firſt diſcovered i in B 0 2 K 


1500 by Vincent Pingon, one of the companions 


of Columbus, and its ſource is thought to have 
been found out by Gonzalo Pizarro in 1538. His 


lieutenant Qrellana embarked on this river, and 
failed from one end to the other of it. He was 


_ obliged to fight his way along, and. to engage 
with many nations, who. obſtructed his navi- 


gation with their canoes, and poured: ſhowers of 
arrows upon him from the ſhore. It was certainly 
at this time that the fight of ſavages without 
beards, as are all the American nations, ſtruck 


the lively imagination of the Spaniards, and ſug- 
geſted the idea of an army of female warriours: 


this muſt have induced the commanding officer to 
change the name of that river, which was then 
called the Maragnon, and to call it the river of 
the Amazons, which name it retains to this day. 
Ir might appear a matter of aſtoniſhment that 


the diſcovery of America had not ſuggeſted to the | 


imagination of the Spaniards a great number of 


miraculous ſtories, had not their conqueſts, and 
the riches they acquired by their unparalleled 


cruelties, depopulated a country ſo well adapted 


to favour their propenſity to the marvellous. 


There indeed, the fancy of the Greeks might have 
found abundant matter for pleaſing chimæras. 
They, who in every part of their limited terri- 
tory could not but meet with a multitude of won- 


ders, had, even in the times of Hercules and The- 


eus, imagined the exiſtence of a nation of Ama- 


A 
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= D K zons. They were ſo enchanted with this idea, 
— that it conſtantly ſerved to embelliſh the hiſtories 
of all their heroes, down to Alexander. Perha ps, 
the Spaniards, ſtill infatuated with this dream of 
profane antiquity, were the more diſpoſed to rea. 
lize the fiction, by transferring to the new conti. 
nent what they had learned in the old. | 
Soc was, probably, the origin of the opinion 
they eſtabliſhed, . both in Europe and America, of 
a republic of female warriours actually exiſting, who 
did not live in ſociety with men, and only admitted 
them once a year, for the purpoſes of procreation. 
To give the more credit to this romantic ſtory, it 
was reported, not without reaſon, that the women 
in America were all ſo unhappy, and were treated 
with ſuch contempt and inhumanity, that many . 
of them had agreed to ſhake off the yoke of their 
, tyrants. It was further ſaid, that being accuſtomed 
to follow the men into the foreſts, and to carry 
their proviſions and baggage when they went out 
to fight or to hunt, they muſt neceſſarily have been 
inured to hardſhips, and rendered capable of form- 
ing ſo bold a reſolution. | 


Bur it is abſurd to imagine that women who 
had ſo fixed an averſion for men, would ever con- 
ſent to become. mothers ; nor is it likely that the 
men would run after their wives, when they had 
made their lives inſupportable at home, and al. 
ways turned them away as ſoon as they had no more 
occaſion for them. Much leſs can it be ſuppoſed | 
that the ſorter and more compaſſionate ſex would 

expolc 
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expoſe or ſtrangle their own children becauſe they BOOK 
IX. 

were boys; and coolly and deliberately agree to 

commit ſuch enormities as none would be guilty , 


of, but a few individuals urged by rage and de- 
ſpair. An ariſtocratical or democratical republic, 
which it requires abtlities to govern, could not be 
governed by a ſenate of women; though a mo- 
narchical or deſpotic ſtate, in which it is only ne- 
ceſſary to command, has been, and may fill be 
ruled by a woman. 05 

Ir ſome ſtrange prejudices have formed ſocieties 
of both ſexes amongſt us, who live ſeparate, and 
free from that natural attraction which was intend- 
ed to unite them, it is not conſiſtent with the na- 
ture of things, that chance ſhould have produced 


a nation of men without women, and till .leſs a 
nation of women without men. Certain it is, that 


ſince this political conſtitution has been talked of, 
infinite pains have been taken to find it out, but 
no traces of it could ever be diſcovered. This 
ſingular prodigy therefore will be like many others, 
which are always ſuppoſed to exiſt, N no 
perſon knows where. | | 

Br this as it may, the voyage of Orellana pro- 
cured little information, but excited much curio- 
ty. An opportunity of fatisfying it did not oc- 
cur for ſome time, on account of the civil wars 
that diſturbed Peru; but when tranquillity was 
reſtored, Pedro d'Orſuo, a gentleman of Nayarre, 
diſtinguiſhed by his wiſdom and courage, offered 
the viceroy, in 560, to reſume that navigation. 


He 


\ 
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BOOK He ſet out from Cuſco with ſeven hundred men; 
— Theſe ſanguinary people, inveterate enemies to all 


| perſons of good character, maſſacred their chief, | 
who was a man of good morals, and attached to 
order and regularity. They ſet up at their head, 
with the title of king, a native of Biſcay, of a fero. 
cious diſpoſition, whoſe name was Lopez d'Aguirre, 
and who promiſed them all the treaſures of the 
new world. | 
lrroxicArRD with ſuch Aattering Ts theſe 
barbarians ſailed down the river Amazon into the 


ocean, and landing at Trinidad, murdered the go- 


vernor, and plundered the iſland. The coaſts of 
Cumana, Caraccas, and St. Martha were ſtill more 
ſeverely treated, becauſe they were richer. They 
then penetrated into new Granada, and were ad- 
vancing to Quito and into the interior part of 
Peru, where every thing was to be deſtroyed by 
fire and ſword. A body of troops, haſtily aſſem- 
bled, attacked theſe deſperate men, beat and diſ- 
perſed them. D*Agwirre, ſeeing no way to eſcape, 
marked his deſpair by an atrocious act. My 
<« child, ſaid he, to his only daughter who attend- . 
<« ed him in his expeditions, I thought to have 


placed thee upon a throne, but the event has 


<< not anſwered my expectation. My honour 
e and thy own will not permit thee to live, 
« and to be a ſlave to our enemies; die there 
« fore by a father's hand.” Saying this, he in · 


ſtantly ſhot her through the body, and then put 
an end to her life, by plunging a dagger into her 


heart, 
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1 After this unnatural act, his ſtrength failed, B o * 
and he was taken priſoner, drawn and quartered. —— 
ArrEx theſe unfortunate events, the river of 
the Amazons was entirely neglected, and was to- 
I cally forgotten for half a century. Some attempts 
were afterwards made to refume the diſcovery of 
it, but they were 11] concerted and no better ex- 
ecuted. The honour of conquering difficulties, 
and acquiring a uſeful knowledge of that * 
river, was reſerved to the Portugueſe. 
Trar nation, which fill retained ſome remains 
of her former vigour, had, ſome years before, 
built a town at the entrance of the river, which 
was called Para, Pedro Texeira failed from this 
place in 1638, and with a great number of canoes 
full of Indians and Portugueſe, went up the river 
of the Amazons, as far as the mouth of the Napo, 
and then up the Napo, which brought him almoſt 
to Quito, where he arrived by land. Notwith- 
ſanding the enmity ſubſiſting between the Spa- 
niards and Portugueſe, though ſubjects of the ſame 
maſter, Texeira was received with that regard, 
efteem, and confidence, which were due to a man 
who was doing a ſignal ſervice. He returned in 
company with d' Acughna and -d*Artieda, two 
learned Jeſuits, who were commiſſioned to verify 
his obſervations, and to make others. An accurate 
account of theſe two ſucceſsful voyages was ſent to 
the court of Madrid, where it gave riſe to a very 
| (Kreordinary project. 


Tur 
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Tux communication between the Spaniſh co. 


X. 
— had long been found very difficult. Some 


pirates, who were at enmity with them, infeſted 
the north and ſouth ſeas, and intercepted their na- 
vigation. Even thoſe of their ſhips which had 
got to the Havannah and joined others, were not 
perfectly ſafe. The galleons were frequently at. 
tacked and taken by whole ſquadrons, and always 
purſued by privateers, who ſeldom failed to carry 
off the ſtraggling veſſels, that were parted from 
the convoy, either by ſtormy weather or by failing 
more ſlowly than the reſt. -The Amazon river 
ſeemed as if it would obviate all theſe difficulties, 
It was thought poſſible, and even an eaſy matter, 
to convey thither the treaſures of New Granada, 
Popayan, Quito, Peru, and Chili itſelf, by navi- | 
oable rivers, or at a ſmall expence by land. .It was 
thought that coming down the river, they would 
find the galleons ready in the harbour of Para to re. 
ceive them. The fleet from Brazil would then 
have joined, and conſequently ſtrengthened the 
fleet from Spain. They would then have failed 
with great ſecurity in latitudes little known and 
little frequented, and would have arrived in Eu- 
rope at leaſt with a formidable appearance; or 
might really have been in a condition to ſurmount 
any obſtacles they might have met with. The fre. 
volution which placed the duke of Braganza on 
the throne, put an end to theſe important projects. 
Each of the two nations was then only intent 1 4 
| | . 
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ſecuring to itſelf that part of. the river which beſt B 0.0 OK, 


ſuited its own ſituation. 


Taz Spaniſh Jeſuits undertook to ſet up: fg * 1. = — 


fon in the country lying between the banks of the 
Amazon and of the Napo, as far as to the conflux 
of both theſe rivers. Every miſſionary, attended 


only by one man, took with him hatchets, knives, 


needles, and all kinds of Iron tools, and pene- 


rated into the thickeſt of the foreſts. There they 


ſpent whole months in climbing up the trees, to 
ſee if they could diſcover ſome hut, perceive any 
| ſmoke, or hear the ſound of any drum or fite, 
When they were aſſured that ſome ſavages were in 
the neighbourhood, they advanced towards them. 
Moſt of them fled, eſpecially if they were at war. 
Thoſe the miſſionary could come within reach of, 
were eaſily bribed by ſuch preſents as their igno- 
ance made them ſet a value upon. This was all 
the eloquence he had in his pours, or all he had 
any occaſion to exert. | 

Wazn he had aſſembled a 7 e he led 


them to the place he had fixed upon to form a 


village. They were not eaſily prevailed upon to 


take up their abode there. As they were uſed to 


rove about, they found i it an inſupportable hard- 
ſhip to remain always in the ſame place. The 
ſtate of independence in which they had liyed, 
they thought preferable to the ſocial life that was 
recommended o them; and their unconquerable 
averſion for labour, induced them continually to 
return to the foreſts, where they had paſſed their 
lives 
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BOOK lives in idleneſs. Even thoſe who were reſtrained 
Ix. 
U the authority or the paternal kindneſs of their 


legiſlator, ſeldom failed to diſperſe in his abſence, | 
though ever ſo ſhort. But his death always occa. 
ſioned a total ſubverſion of the ſettlement. 
Tux perſeverance of the Jeſuits has at laſt con- 
quered theſe obſtacles apparently invincible. Their 
' miſſion, which began in 1637, has gradually ac. 
quired ſome degree of firmneſs, and now confiſts 
of thirty-ſix villages, twelve of which are ſituated 
along the Napo, and twenty-four on the banks of 
the Amazon. The moft populous has no more 
than twelve hundred inhabitants, and the reſt 
much leſs. The increaſe of the miſſion muſt be 
flow, and can never be conſiderable. 

Tux women of this part of America are not 
fruitful, and their barrenneſs increaſes, when they 
remove from one place to another. The men ate 
of a feeble habit, and the cuſtom they have of 
bathing conſtantly, by no-means contributes to in- 
creaſe their ſtrength. The climate is not healthy, 
and contagious diſtempers are very frequent. It 
has never been poſſible, and probably never will be, 
to inſpire the ſavages with an inclination for agri- 
culture. Their chief delight is in fiſhing and 
hunting, amuſements which are by no means fi- 
vourable to the increaſe of population. In | 
country which is almoſt all under water, there are 
few ſituations proper to form a ſettlement upon. 
Moſt of theſe ſituations are at ſo great a diſtance 
from each other, that they cannot poſſibly furniſh 
EV, | any 
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any. mutual aſſiſtance. The nations which one 5 INS 
might endeavour to incorporate are alſo too far 
ſeparated; moſt of them are intrenched in inacceſ- 
ſible places, and are ſo inconſiderable, that they | 
often conſiſt only of five or ſix families. | 
OF all the Indians the Jeſuits had colle&ed, and 
whom they governed, none were ſo lifeleſs or ſo 
incapable of being animated as theſe. Every mil- 
ſionary was obliged to put himſelf at their head 
in order to make them pick up the cocoa, vanilla, 
and ſarſaparilla that nature plentifully offers them, 
and which are ſent every year to Quito, three hun- 
dred leagues off, that they may be bartered for ne- 
ceſſaries. Their whole property confiſts of a hut, 
open on all ſides, made of a few lianes, and covered 
on the top with palm leaves, a few implements of 
huſbandry, a lance, bows and arrows for hunting. 
fiſhing tackle, a tent, a hammock, and a canoe. | 
It has not been poſſible to inſpire them with de- . 
ſires beyond theſe articles. They are fo well ſatis. 
fied with what they poſſeſs, that they wiſh for no- 
thing more; they live unconcerned, and die with- 
out fear, They may be ſaid to be happy, if hap- 
pineſs conſiſts more in an exemption from the un- 
ealy ſenſation that attends want, than in the mul- 
tiplicity of enjoy ments that our wants require. 
Tis infant ſtate, the offspring of religion alone, 
has hitherto been of no ſervice to Spain, and it 
can hardly be expected it ever ſhould. However 
the government of Maynas, with its capital Borja, 
have been formed there. The deſtroyers of 
America, 
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B H0k America have never thought of eſtabliſhing any ſet· 
| — tlementina country where there are no mines, nor 


any of thoſe rich commodities which fo powerfully 
allured their covetouſneſs; but this country bas 
ſometimes attracted the neighbouring ſavages. 
WaiLE ſome miſſionaries were eſtabliſhing the 
authority of the court of Madrid on the banks of 
the Amazon, others were doing the ſame ſervice 
to that of Liſbon, Six or ſeven days j journey be- 
low the ſettlement of St. Ignacio de Pevas, the 
laſt under the juriſdiction of Spain, is St. paul, 
the firſt of the ſix villages formed by ſome Portu- 
gueſe Carmelites, at a very great diſtance from 
each other. They are all on the ſouth ſide of the 
river, where the ground is higher, and leſs liable 
to be overflowed. Thoſe miſſions exhibit a plea- 
ſant proſpect five hundred leagues from the ſea; 
churches and houſes . built; Americans 
neatly dreſſed; and all forts of European furniture 
which the Indians procure once a year at Para, 
when they go in their boats to ſell the cocoa they 
pick up along the water ſide, whete it grows ſpon- 
taneouſly. If the Maynas were at liberty to form 
connections with theſe neighbours, they might ac- 
quire by this intercourſe ſome conveniencies that 
they cannot be ſupplied with from Quito, being 
ſeparated from that place by the Cordeleras, which 
cut off the communication more effectually than 
immenſe ſeas would do. This indulgence of go- 
vernment might perhaps be productive of conſi- 


derable advantages ; ; and, poſſibly, both Spain and 
Por- 
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Portugal, though rival powers, might be ſenſible g; O O x 
that it would be for their mutual intereſt to extend 1X. 
it, It is well known that the province of Quito 
is poor, for want of an opportunity of diſpoſing 
of the overplus of thoſe very commodities that 
are not to be had at Para. The two provinces 
mutually aſſiſting each other by means of the Na- 
po and the Amazon, would riſe to a degree of 
proſperity they could never attain without this in- 

 tercourſe. The mother countries would in time 
reap great advantages from it, and it could never 

be prejudicial to them, becauſe Quito can never 
purchaſe what is ſent from Europe to America, 
and Para conſumes nothing but what Liſbon ob- 

| ;ains from foreign countries. But national anti- 

pathies, and the jealouſies of crowned heads, 
are attended with the ſame effects as the paſſions 
and prejudices of men in private life. One un- 
fortunate incident is ſufficient to divide families 
and nations for ever, whoſe greateſt intereſt it is 
to love and aſſiſt one another, and to promote the : 
general good. The ſpirit of hatred and revenge ] 
will rather induce men to ſubmit to ſuffer, than not | 
be gratified, Thoſe paſſions are conſtantly kept N 
up by the mutual injuries and the effuſion of blood - 1 
they occaſion. How different is man in the ſtate _ Y 
of nature from man corrupted by ſociety | The = 
latter amply deſerves all the misfortunes he brings 
upon himſelf. 3 

EvibExx proofs of his propenſity to evil may 
be ſeen in thoſe bulwarks, and that chain of forts 
Vox. _— N —_ 
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k O O R erected by the avarice and diſtruſt of the con- 
Ix. querors of Brazil, from the diſtri of Coari down 
== to the ſea fide. The Portugueſe built them to pre. 
ſerve cheir uſurpations in that part of the world. 
Though theſe forts are at a great diſtance from 
each other, and are but ſlightly fortified and thin. 
ly garriſoned, the few Indians who inhabit the in- 
termediate ſpaces are completely kept in ſubjec- 
tion. The petty nations who refuſed to ſubmit, 
have diſappeared, having fled for refuge to ſome | 
remote or unknown region. The rich foil they ! 
have forfaken has not been cultivated, though the b 
intereſt of the mother country ſeemed to requite n 
a 
0 


it ; ſo that hitherto all the conqueſts the Spaniards 
and Portugueſe have made, have rather excited 
hatred and indignation againſt their cruelties, than t 
procured them riches and proſperity. 
Tu country along the Amazon indeed furniſhes 


Portugal with ſarſaparilla, vanilla, coffee, cotton, : 

woods for cabinet work, timber, and plenty of f 

cocoa, which, till of late years, was the current e 

coin of the country. But this produce is nothing 0 

to what it might be. It is only to be found I 

for ſome leagues about great Para, the capi- H 

tal of the colony, whereas the cultures ought to WI © 

| extend all along the great river, and on the fertile v 
3 banks of an infinite number of navigable rivers f 
which fall into it. 5 E 

THESE conſiderable articles of trade are not the I 

only ones that this part of the new world could ff 
Cl 


fupply Portugal with, if from time to time it 
. ; 33 
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had ſent able naturaliſts into its colonies, 'as other B o OK 
nations have done into theirs. Chance alone has IX. 
diſcovered the Cucheris and Pecuri, two aromatic 

| trees, whoſe fruits have the ſame properties as the 
nutmeg and clove. Perhaps, culture might give 
them that degree of pefection they want. Conti- 
nual application might procure much uſeful know- 
edge, in a country where nature is ſo different from 
what it is in our climate. 3 
UNFORTUNATELY the Portugueſe, who in their ; 
' ſettlements on the river Amazon employed none 
but ſavages for their laborious work, attended to 
nothing but making ſlaves. At firſt, they ſet up 
a croſs on ſome eminence in the countries they ran 
over, and left the care of it to the Indians. If 
they ſuffered it to decay, they and their children 
vere piouſly doomed to flavery, for this heinous 
profanation. Thus the ſign of ſalvation and deli- 
verance to Chriſtians, was made a ſign of death and 
ſlavery to the Indians. The forts that had been 
erected ſerved afterwards to increaſe the number 
of ſlaves. This refource proving inſufficient, the 
Portugueſe of Para made excurſions of five or fix 
hundred leagues to procure an additional number 
of men to ſupply the place of beaſts in the culti- 
vation of the land. In 1519, they procured ſome 
from the country of Maynas; in 1733 from the 
miſſions of the Napo; and in 1741 as far as the 
head of the river Madera, and .at different times 
from the banks of rivers nearer home. They pro- 
cured the greateſt number from Rio Negro, where 
N 2 _ they 
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BOO K they have long ſince built a conſiderable fort, 4 

Ix. detachment EY the garriſon of Para is always 

—— encamped on the banks of that river, to keep the 

reduced Indians in awe and to protect them. That 

part of the country is covered with miſſions, where 

the miſſionaries piouſly encourage their converts to 

attack the neighbouring nations and bring away 

ſlaves. At laſt a party of ſoldiers, who were ſent 

out to make further diſcoveries, went in boats az 

far as the Oronooko. This laſt enterpriſe has en- 

larged the views of the Portugueſe, by removing | 

all ode concerning the communication been 

that river and the Amazon by Rio Negro. It 

concerns the court of Madrid to examine the 

grounds of theſe views, and to ſee how far they 

ought to take meaſures for diſappointing them, 

At leaſt we may venture to affirm, that the pro- 

jects of the court of Liſbon on the river Plata, 
deſerve the moſt ſerious attention. 


Settlement 
e Portugueſe, who had appeared there _ 


tugueſe on after the Spaniards, took a diſlike to it and with- 
"= bf drew in a ſhort time. In 1679 their inclination of 
ſettling there was revived, and with more ſpirit than 
they were thought capable of from their conduct 
and manners in Europe, they penetrated into Pa- 
raguay. They had already eſtabliſned the colony 
of St. Sacrament, near the iſlands of St. Gabriel, 
oppoſite Buenos Ayres, when they were acciden- 
rally detected- The Guaranis Intlians haſtened | 
thither to make amends for the neglect of govert- 


ment. . attacked the new cretied fortifica- 
* tions 
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tions without heſitation, and dewalithed them BOOK 


with an intrepidity, that has done honour to their IX. 
| 


courage. 
Taz court of Liſbon, which had built great 


; hopes upon this ſettlement, was not diſcouraged 
by the late misfortunes it had experienced ; but 
defired that, till its claims could be adjuſted, it 
might be allowed a place where the Portugueſe 

might be ſheltered from ſtorms, and in fecu- 
rity from pirates, if they were forced by ſtreſs 
of weather to enter the river Plata. 

CHaRLEs II, who dreaded a war, and hated 
buſineſs, was weak enough to comply with their 
requeſt, and only ſtipulated that the place ſo 
granted ſhould be deemed his property ; that no 
more than fourteen Portugueſe families ſhould be 
ſent thither ; that the houſes ſhould be built of 
wood and thatched ; that no fort ſhould be erect- 
ed; and that the governor of Buenos Ayres ſhould 
have a right to inſpect both the APTN the 
ſhips that ſhould come into it. 

Ir the Jeſuits who had directed the war, had 
alſo carried on the negociation, they would cer- 
tainly have: foreſeen the conſequence of ſuch a 
compliance. It was impoſſible that a fixed ſettle- 
ment in ſo important. a ſituation, however incon- 
ſiderable it might be, ſhould not become a ſource 
of frequent altercations with enterpriſing neigh- 

bours, whoſe claims were very great, who were 
certain of the protection of all the enemies of 


Spain, and whoſe vicinity to the Brazils would en- 
. able 
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B O o k able them to take advantage of every opportunity 
IX. to aggrandize and fortify themſelves. The event 


ſoon ſhewed the danger that might have been 
foreſeen. 


IMMEDIATELY upon the elevation of « Pfench 
prince to the throne of Spain, when all was ſtill 
in confuſion and uncertainty as to the conſequences 
of that great revolution, the Portugueſe reſtored 
the fortifications of St. Sacrament with amazing 
celerity. The precaution they took at the ſame 
time of giving alarm to the Guaranis, by order- 
ing ſome troops to advance towards their fron- 
tiers, induced them to hope that they ſhould pre- 
vent any diſturbances from them. Bur they were 
miſtaken. The Jeſuits having detected the arti- 
fice, brought their converts to St. Sacrament, 
which was already beſieged. Thoſe brave Indians, 
on their arrival, offered to mount the breach, 
though they knew it was but juſt opened. When 
they began their march, ſome batteries were fired 
upon them from the town, but they ſtocd the 
cannonade without ever breaking their ranks, nor 
could they be reſtrained by the fire of the ſmall 
arms, which likewiſe killed many of them. The 
intrepidity with which they ſtill advanced, raiſed 
ſach aſtoniſhment among the Portugueſe that they 
fled to their ſhips, and abandaned the place. 

Tux misfortunes which Philip V. experienced 
in Europe prevented this, ſucceſs from being of 
any advantage. The colony of St. Sacrament was 
1a re-eſtabliſhed by the peace of Utrecht. 


Queen 
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queen Anne, who made this peace, and who neither BO ok. 
"neglected her own intereſts, nor thoſe of her allies, , IX. 
required Spain to give up this important nous, 


Ar this period the new ſettlement, being now. 
under no apprehenſions, began to carry on an im- 
menſe trade with Buenos Ayres. This contra- 
band trade had long ſubſiſted. Rio Janeiro fur- 


'niſhed Buenos Ayres with ſugar, tobacco, wine, 


brandy, negroes, and woollen goods; and re- 


ceived in return from thence, flour, biſcuit, 


dried or falt meat, and money. As foon as the 
wo colonies had a ſafe and commodious ſtaple, 
their connections were unlimited. The court of 
Madrid, which ſoon perceived the road the treaſures 
of Peru were taking, ſhewed great marks of diſeon- 
tent, which ſtill increaſed as the injury complained 
of grew greater. This proved a perpetual ſource of 
diviſion between the two nations, which was every 


inſtant expected to terminate in an open rupture. 


The conciliating methods which were propoſed 
from time to time, were always found impracti- 


cable. At laſt, however, matters were adjuſted. 


Ir was agreed at Madrid on the 13th of January 
1750, that Portugal ſhould give up to Spain the 


colony of St. Sacrament, and the north border of 
the river Plata, together with the village of St. 
Chriſtopher and the adjacent lands, ſituated be- 
tween the rivers Yupura and Iſſa, which fall into 


the Amazon. Spain, on her ſide, gave up all the 


lands and habitations bordering on the eaſt fide 
of the river Uraguay, from the river Ibicui to the 
f N + ; north, 
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B O o K north, the village of Santa Roſa, and all the others 

IX. on the eaſtern border of the Guarapey. | 
WT Tr} exchange was cenſured in both courts. 
Some ventured to ſay at Liſbon, that it was bad 
policy to ſacrifice a colony, whoſe illicit trade 
brought in eight or ten millions “ a year to the 
mother country, for other poſſeſſions the advan- 
tages of which were precarious, or at leaſt diſtant. 
The clamours ran higher ftill at Madrid, and were 
more general. It was imagined that the Portu- | 
gueſe were already maſters of the whole extent of 
the Uraguay, that the ſettlements all along the 
banks of the Plata were filled with their merchan- 
diſe; that they were ſeen penetrating by means of 
ſeveral rivers into the Tucuman, into Chili, and 
as far as Potoſi, and by degrees ſecuring to them- 
ſelves all the riches of Peru. It appeared incre- 
dible that the ſame miniſters, who had conſidered 
it as impoſſible to put a ſtop to a contraband trade 
which could only be carried on from one ſpot, 
ſhould flatter themſelves they ſhould be able to 
prevent it, when a hundred channels were laid 
open to it. It was, ſaid they, ſhutting a window 

- againſt a thief, and throwing open the doors. 
THxsx diſpoſitions gave riſe to . ca- 
bals, which were laid to the charge of the Jeſuits, 
They were known to be averſe from an arrange- 
ment that muſt neceſſarily diſmember their repub- 
lic; and it was therefore thought there was reaſon 
enough to ſuſpect them of exerting every effort to 
| 5 


n an average about 400, oool. 
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revent the concluſion of the agreement. They B; OO K 
were baniſhed from both courts; the intrigues IX. 
ceaſed, and the treaty was ratified, „ 
It was then neceſſary to enforce the execution of 
it in America, which appeared to be a matter of 6s 
ſome difficulty. The Guaranis had not been ſub- 
dued, but had freely ſubmitted to Spain. They 
might, poſſibly, be of opinion, that they had not 
given that crown a power of diſpoſing of them to 
ther. Without being converſant in the ſubtle- 
ties of the law of nations, they might think that 
they had a right to determine what was moſt con- 
ducive to their own happineſs. Their known ab- 
horrence for the Portugueſe yoke was equally likely 
to lead them into error, or to inform them of 
what was their intereſt; and that averſion might be 
ſtrengthened by inſinuations from without. Se 
critical a ſituation made it neceſſary to proceed 
with the greateſt circumſpection, which was not 
neglected. | 
Taz forces which both powers had ſent over 
from Europe, and thoſe that could be collected in 
America, joined to prevent or: get the better of 
thoſe difficulties that were foreſeen. This ſyſtem 
did not alarm thoſe againſt whom it was intended. 
Though the ſeven ſettlements that had been ceded 
were not ſuccoured by the others, at leaſt not 
openly; and though the chiefs who till then had 
led them on to battle were no longer at their head, 
they were not afraid to take up arms in defence of 
N liberty. But their military conduct was not 
ſuch 
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Book ſuch as it ought to have been. Inſtead of con- 
IX. fining themſelves to haraſs the enemy, and to cut 
off their ſubſiſtence, which came from two hun- 
dred leagues off, the Guaranis ventured to engape 
them in the open field, and. met with fome incon- 
fiderable loſſes. If they. had been totally defeat- 
ed, they were determined to quit the country, to 
carry off all they could, to ſer fire to the reſt, and 
to leave the conqueror nothing but a deſert. Whe- 
ther the two powers who had agreed to make the 
exchange were intimidated by this ſpirited beha- 
viour, or whether one- or perhaps both became 
ſenſible of the diſadvantages of the treaty they 
had entered into, it was cancelled in 1761, and 
things remained upon the old footing in America; 
but both courts retained a violent reſentment 
againſt the Jeſuits, who were thought to have kin- 
dled a war in Paraguay, to promote their own in- 
tereſt, ER. 

Ir is uncertain how far they may have deſerved 
this accuſation. The proofs in ſupport of this 
charge have not been laid before the public. All 
that a writer, who has nothing to guide him but 
conjecture, can venture to aſſert, is, that probabili- 
ties are ſtrong againſt them. It was hardly poſſible 
that men who with infinite labour, had erected ſuch 
a vaſt edifice, could patiently bear to fee its ruin. 
Independent of ſelf intereſt, which muſt have a con- 

ſiderable influence upon a ſociety, which, from its 
firſt eſtabliſhment, had been ſecretly aiming at do- 
minion, the Jeſuits muſt have thought themſelves 
| | in- 
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truſted with the felicity of thoſe humane and B O O k 
imple people, who ſheltering themſelves under 1x, 
heir protection, depended upon them for their 


future deſtiny. However this may be, we muſt 
now proceed to ſpeak of another method the Por- 
tugueſe took to enlarge their poſſeſſions. 


Ix the diſtrict of St. Vincent, the ſouthermoſt Settlement 
in Brazil, and the neareſt to Rio de la Plata, thir- N | 


teen leagues from the ſea, is a town called St. St. Faul. 


Paul. It was founded by thoſe malefators who 
were firſt ſent from Portugal into the new world, 
As ſoon as they perceived that they were to be ſub- 
ject to the reſtraints of law, they withdrew from 
the places they had firſt inhabited, intermarried 
with the natives, and in a ſhort time became ſo 


 profligate, that their fellow citiaens broke off all 


intercourſe with them. The contempt they met 
with, and the fear of being reſtrained in their li- 
centiouſneſs, together with the love of liberty, 
made them deſirous of being independent. The 
ſituation of their town, which could be defended 
by a handful of men againſt the moſt powerful 
armies that could be ſent againſt them, inſpired 
them with the reſolution of being ſubject to no 
foreign power, and their ambition was ſucceſsful. 
Profligate men of all nations reſorted in great 
numbers to this eſtabliſnment. All travellers were 
ſtrictly forbidden to enter this new republic. To 


obtain an admittance, it was previouſly neceſſary 


to promiſe to ſettle there; and candidates were to 
undergo a ſevere trial. Thoſe who could not go 
through 
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B O © E through that kind of noviciate, or who were ſuf. 


pected of perfidy, were barbarouſly murdered , as 


1 likewiſe all who ſhewed _ inclination to 


quit the ſettlement. 

A Pure air, a ſerene ſky, a very temperate cl. 
mate, though in the 24th degree of ſouth latitude, 
and a land abounding with corn, ſugar, and ex. 


cellent paſture; all theſe circumftances conſpired 


to induce the Pauliſts to lead a life of indolence, 
eaſe and effeminacy ; but that reſtleſſneſs ſo natural 
to reſolute banditti, that deſire of dominion, which 
is nearly connected with a love of independence, 
the advances of liberty, which lead men to wiſh 
for glory of ſome kind or other, and to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves: perhaps all theſe motives combined, 
prompted them to forego an ealy life, and to en- 
gage in troubleſome and hazardous excurſions. 
Tux firſt object of theſe excurſions was to pro- 
cure ſlaves for their cultures. When they had de- 
populated the adjacent country, they proceeded 
ro the province of Guayra, where the Spaniſh Je- 
ſuits had collected and civilized the Guaranis. 
Theſe new Chriſtians were expoſed to ſo many 
maſſacres, and ſo many of them were carried off, 
that they ſuffered themſelves to be perſuaded to re- 
move to the unwholeſome banks of the Parana and 
the Uraguay, which they {till inhabit.” They reap- 
ed little advantage from this compliance; for they 
could promiſe themſelves no tranquillity, unleſs 
they were allowed to defend themſelves with the 
ſame arms as they were attacked with. 


* 
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Th propoſe that they ſhould be furniſhed with BOOK 


ſuch arms, was a matter of too delicate a nature. 


Spain had laid it down as a fundamental maxim. 


never to introduce the uſe of fire- arms among the 
Indians, leſt the unfortunate victims of her in- 
ſatiable avarice ſnould one day make uſe of them 
to free themſelves from the yoke that had been 
| impoſed upon them. The lawgivers of the Gua- 


ranis applauded this neceſſary precaution with re- 


gard to ſlaves, who were kept under by com- 


pulſion, but they thought it needleſs with men who 


were freely attached to the kings of Spain by ſuch 
ealy bands, that they could be under no temptation 


of breaking them, They ſo well pleaded the cauſe 


of their converts, that in ſpite of oppoſition and 
prejudice, they obtained their requeſt. The Gua- 


IX. 


ranis were indulged with fi- arms in 1639, and 


ſoon made ſuch good uſe of them, that they be- 
came the bulwark of Paraguay, and were able to 
keep off the Pauliſts. 


Tazst deſperate men reſolved to procure by 


craft what they could not obtain by force. They 
repaired to the places where the miſſionaries were 
uſed to reſort; and there they ſet up croſſes. Then 
ſome of the moſt intelligent of them, dreſſed in 
the habit of Jeſuits, made ſome trifling preſents to 
the ſavages they met with, and enticed them to 
follow them to a habitation where every thing was 
in readineſs to make them happy. When they 
had aſſembled a certain number, the troops that 


"uy concealed, ruſhed upon the credulous Indians, 
loaded 
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B O O k loaded them with irons, and carried them off 

IX. Some who made their eſcape gave the alarm, which 

a eaſed a general ſuſpicion, that occaſioned a ſtop to 
be put to theſe hoſtile proceedings. | 
Taz Pauliſts then carried on their depredations 
another way, and extended them as far as the ri- 
ver of the Amazons. They are ſaid to have de. 
ſtroyed no leſs than a million of Indians. Thoſe 
who have eſcaped their fury, in an extent of three 
or four hundred leagues, are grown more ſavage 
than ever. They have fled for ſafety to the caves 
of the mountains, or diſperſed chemſelves among 
the darkeſt receſſes of the foreſts. Their perſe- 
cutors have not ſhared a better fate, having all gra- 
dually periſhed in theſe dangerous excurſions. Bur 
to the misfortune of America, their place has been 
ſupplied with vagabond Brazilians, fugitive ne- 
groes, and Europeans who were fond of the ſame _ 
roving life. 
Tre ſame ſpirit has en prevailed at St. paul, 
even after ſome particular circumſtances had in- 

, duced the people to acknowledge the dominion of 
Portugal. But their excurſions are now carried on 
in ſuch a manner that they rather promote than 
obſtruct the views of the mother country. By 
following the courſe of ſeveral rivers, they have 
attempted to open a way into Peru by the north 
of Paraguay. The vicinity of the lake of the 
Xarayes has put them in poſſeſſion of the gold 
mines of Cayaba and Matto-Groffo, which they 


have opened, and Rill continue to work, without 
| | meet- 
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meeting with any interruption from Spain, who BOOK 
lays claim to that country. They would have car- IX, 
ried their uſurpations further, had they not boy "POO 
prevented by the Chiquitos. 

WuiLE theſe reſtleſs and enterpriſing men were Produdti- 
ravaging the Amazon, the Plata, and the moun- zil. 
tains of Peru, the coaſts of Brazil daily improved 
in rich productions. That colony ſent over to the 
mother country thirty- two millions weight of ſu- 
gar, which was enough for its conſumption, and 
ſufficient to ſupply a great part of Europe; to- 

bacco, which could be diſpoſed of to advantage 
both in Africa and the European nations; balſam 
of capivi, a balſamic oil that diſtils from inciſions 
made in a tree called Copaiba; Ipecacuanha, a 
very mild emetic which is much uſed; cocoa, which 
grew wild in ſome places, and was cultivated in 
others; cotton, ſuperior to that of the Levant and 
the Caribbee iſlands, and almoſt equal to the fineſt 
that comes from the Eaſt Indies; indigo, which 
the Portugueſe have never ſufficiently attended to; 
hides, the produce of oxen that run wild, and 
have greatly Ry in the foreſts ; and, laftly, 
logwood, 

_ Taz tree that POR Re the logwood ts as tall 

and as buſhy as our oak; the leaves are ſmall, 
roundiſh, and of a fine bright green; the trunk 
is commonly tortuous, rugged and knorty, like 
the white-thorn. The bloſſoms, which reſemble 
lillies of the valley, are of a fine red, and exhale 
a fragrant ſmell. The bark is fo thick, that there 

is 
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BOOK 18 very little left when the wood is ſtripped. This 
IX. wood is very fit for turnery work, and takes a fine 
* poliſh; but its chief uſe is for the red dye. The 
tree grows in dry and barren places, and among | 
the rocks; it is found in moſt provinces in the 
Brazils, but chiefly in that of Fernambucca; and. 
the beſt of all grows ten leagues from Olinda, the 
capital of that captainſhip. 

Iv exchange for theſe commodities, Portugal 
ſupplied the Brazils with flour, wine, brandy, ſalt, 
woollen goods, ſilks, linen, hard ware and paper; 
in ſhort, all that Europe exports to America, ex- 
cept gold and ſilver ſtuffs, which the mother coun- 
try had, whether properly or not, prohibited”! in 
her colonies. 

Tax whole trade was carried on We a Geer, which 
ſailed every year from Liſbon and Oporto in the 
month of March, and conſiſted of twenty or twen- | 
ty-two ſhips for Rio-Janeiro, thirty for Bahia, as 
many for Fernambucca, and ſeven or eight for 
Para. The ſhips parted when they came to a cer- 

tain latitude, and proceeded to their reſpective 
deſtinations. They afterwards met at Bahia to 
ſail for Portugal, which they reached in September 
or October the year following, under convoy of 
five or ſix men of war, which had. eſcorted. them 
at their going out. 
Many judicious perſons blamed this regulation 
and thought it would have been better to have left 
the merchants at liberty to ſend out their ſhips, 


and order them home when it ſuited them beſt, 
Thi 
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This prudent ſyſtem would infallibly have reduced p 9X. 

the expence of freight, which muſt affect the price wy, 
of the commodities. A free trade would have 

employed more ſhips, and voyages would have 

been more. frequent. It would have ſtrengthened | 

the navy, and encouraged agriculture. The in- 

tercourſe between the colonies and the mother 

country being more frequent, , would have given 

information, which would have enabled govern- = 

ment to extend its protection more ane and „„ 

ſecure | irs authority. . 
Tux court of Liſbon ſeemed frequently inclined 

o yield to theſe conſiderations, but was at firſt 

deterred by the fear of ſeeing the ſhips fall into 

the enemy's hands, if they ſailed ſeparately; and 

afterwards by the obſtacles which the viceroys of 

Brazil oppoſed to this alteration. The increaſe of 

their fortune and of their greatneſs required that 

the buſineſs of the colony ſhould be tranſacted in 

the capital ; fo that after having contrived to at- 

tract it to that ſpot, they ſucceeded in retaining it 

there; and conſequently this town, which is called 

either Bahia or San Salvador, became a very flou- 

ning cit. | 
Taz way to it is by the bay of All Saints, 

Which is two leagues and a half broad at the en- _ 

tance. On each ſide ſtands a fortreſs, intended 

rather to prevent landing than to hinder ſhips from 

paſſing by, It is thirteen or fourteen leagues in 

kngth, and interſperſed with little iſlands, which 

produce cotton, and form an agrecable proſpect. 2 
Vor- Ih, 0 | It 
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BOOK Ir grows narrow towards the bottom, which: is 
— ſheltered from every attack, and makes an excel. 

Tent harbour, where the largeſt fleets may ride in 
ſafety, The town commands this harbour, being 
built on the ſlope of a ſteep hill. The Dutch had 
incloſed it with a rampart of earth, but the Por- 
tugueſe have let it moulder away, thinking the 
town ſufficiently defended by a number of little 
forts they have erected at ſmall diſtances, and by 
a garriſon of four or five hundred men. Any en- 
gineer who had ſkill enough to make every advan- 
tage of the ſituation, might render! it N | 
at a ſmall expence. $5 if 
Tux place well deſerves this attention. ry con. 
fains two thouſand houſes, which are moſt of them 
built with great magnificence. Their furniture 
is the more rich and elegant, as extravagance in 
dreſs is ſtrictly prohibited. By a very old lau, 
which has often been broken, and which extends 
to the Brazils ſince the year 1749, the Portugueſe 
are forbidden to wear any gold or ſilver ſtuffs, or 
any laced cloths; but their paſſion for ſhew, which 
no laws can eradicate, has induced them to con · 
trive ſome ſubſtitute, and to wear croſſes, medals, 
and diamond- chaplets or beads, the rich enſigis 
of a poor religion. The gold they cannot wear 
themſelves, they laviſh to TO their | domeſtic p 
laves. e 
As the gtuation of the. rown will not bedr of 
_ coaches, the rich, who will always be diſtinguiſhed 


from the vulgar Ru have wonder to be cui in 
cotton 
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cotton- hammocks. Supinely ſtretched. upon vel-B 00K 
vet cuſhions; | and ſurrounded with-filken curtains 2 — 


which they open and ſhut as they pleaſe, thoſe 
proud and: lazy mortals move about more volup- 
tuoully, though with leſs expedition, than in the 
moſt eaſy and elegant carriages. The women ſel- 
dom enjoy this luxury. Theſe people, who are ſu- 


perltitious to a degree of fanaticiſm, will hardly | 


alow them to go to church, covered with their 
cloaks,” on their high feſtivals; and no one is ſuf- 
fered to ſee them in their own houſes. This re- 
ſtraint, which is the effect of an ungovernable 
jealouſy, does not prevent their carrying on in- 
trigues, though they are ſure of being ſtabbed to 


death upon the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion. By à lenity 
more judicious than ours, a girl who, without her 


mother's conſent, or even under her protection, 
yields to the importunities of a lover, is treated 
vith leſs ſeverity. But if the father cannot con- 


ceal her infamy by diſpoſing of her in marriage, 


he abandons her to the ſcandalous trade of a cour- 


tezan, Thus it is that riches bring on a train of 
vices i corruption, eſpecially when they are ac- 
quired 8 and mein and are not pre- 
ſerved by labour. 


Tur want of n — upon the ſe- 
| paration of the ſexes, is not the only impediment 


to the pleaſures and enjoyments of life at Bahia. 
The hypocriſy of ſome; the ſuperſtition of others; 
watice within, and pompous parade without; ex- 
teme ind 6 — bordering upon extteme cruelty, 

| ” 0 & in 


of 
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BB * 2 K in a climate where all the ſenſations are quick and 
impetuous; the diſtruſt that attends weakneſs 
that indolence that truſts every thing to ſlaves, 
whether it relates to pleaſure or buſineſs :» all the 
vices that are to be found, either ſeparately or col- 
lectively, in the moſt corrupt ſouthern countries, 
conſtitute the character of the Portugueſe at Bahia, 
However, the depravity of their manners ſeems to 
decreaſe, in proportion as the government of the 
mother country is more enlightened. Thoſe im- 
provements in knowledge, the abuſe of which 
will ſometimes corrupt virtuous nations, may re. 
fine and reform a degenerate people. | 
Tx climate, though a good one, is attended 
with many inconveniences that leſſen its excellence, 
There is no mutton ; poultry is ſcarce, -and the 
beef is bad. The ants deſtroy the fruits of the 
earth, as they do all over the colony. The whales 
devour the fiſh, or frighten them out of the bay. 
On the other hand, the wine, the meal, the falt 
meats, and all the proviſions brought from Eu- 
rope, are not always ſound when they arrive; ſo 
that the good ſells at an extravagant price. All 
articles of induſtry are fold at a ſtill more exor- 
birant rate. The loweſt among the Portugueſe, 
wholly employed in the trade of tobacco and ſome 
other articles, would think it a diſgrace to exerciſe 
any art. Few of the free men have either genius 
or inclination for it. The ſlaves, who make up the 
greateſt part of the population, are all employed 
by the rich either in labour or for ſnew. 
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| NorwITHSTANDING theſe vices, which gene- 
rally prevailed, though not to the ſame degree in 
all parts of the colony, it had long been in a proſ- 
perous condition. In the beginning of this cen- 


tury the diſcovery of the gold mines gave it an ad- 


— 


ditional luſtre that z we, vnin erf a{toniſh- 


'T HE e e. chat pen this diſcovery 


are variouſly related. The moſt common opinion 
is, that a caravan of Portugueſe, who went from 
Rio-Janeiro, penetrated i into the continent in 1695, 
They met with the Pauliſts, who, in exchange for 


ſome European goods, gave them gold duſt which 


they found was procured from the mines of Pa- 
nana- Panama, ſituated in that neighbourhood. 
A few years after this, a company of ſoldiers 


Diſcovery 
of the gold 
and dia- 


mond 
mines in 
Brazil. 


from Rio- Janeiro, who were ſent to quell ſome 


Indians in the inland parts, found on their march 
{ome golden fiſh-hooks, and were informed that 
many torrents, ruſhing down from the mountains, 
brought gold into the valleys. Upon this infor- 
mation, a ſtrict ſearch was made, and upon the 


high grounds were found ſome rocks that con- 


tained gold; but this deceitful appearance of trea- 
ſure was neglected on account of the expence it 


would have required to get at it; nor was a 


vein of gold, that runs along an immenſe ſpace, 
found rich enough to anſwer the working of it. 
After many fruitleſs trials, the Portugueſe con- 
tented themſelves like the ſavages, with picking 
up gold out of the ſand, when the waters had ſub- 


9 | ſided- 


% 
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BOOK ſided. This practice has proved very. ſucceſsful 
IX. | 
at Villa-Rica, and through a very conſider. 
aVble extent of country. The government free- 
ly grants from three to five leagues of this 
precious ſoil to any one who is able to 80 ind 
make a fortune there. 

Some blacks are employed in looking for wy 

in the beds of torrents and rivers, and ſeparating | 
it from the ſand and mud, in which it is naturally 
concealed. The moſt uſual cuſtom is, that every 
lave is required to bring in the eighth part of an 
ounce of gold a day; and if any of them are ſo 
fortunate or ſo diligent as to pick up more, the 
overplus is their own property. The firſt uſe they 
make of it, is to buy other ſlaves to do their work 

for them, that they in their turn may live in idle. 

neſs. If a flave brings in the quantity of gold 
preſcribed, his maſter can require nothing more. 
It is ſome conſolation to him to be able to allevi- 
ate the burden of his ſlavery, by the very labours 

| that are attached to that ſtate. 
E.: - _ Ip we were to eſtimate the quantity of gold that 
Brazil annually ſupplies, by the fifth that the 
king of Portugal receives from thence, it might 
be valued at forty-five millions of livres ; but we 
tall not be ſuppoſed to exaggerate, when we af- 
irt that the deſire of eluding the duties deprives 
| the government notwithſtanding it its vigilance of tho 

eighth part of the produce. 
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was formerly immenſe ; but the meaſures lately 


taken by Spain have reduced it to about three mil- 


lions per annum . Many people are even ſurpriſed 
that ſuch an intercourſe ſhould ſubſiſt between two 


nations, who, having no manufactures of their own, 
and impoling nearly the ſame taxes on all foreign 

induſtry, ought certainly to have nothing to fell. 
It is not conſidered that the coaſt of Portugal is 
very extenſive, and acceſſible in all parts, ſo that 
the duties on goods exported to America, may be 
cluded with much greater facility on that coaſt, 
than in the peninſula of Cadiz. Beſides exchanges 
are not the only means by which the Spaniſh ſpe- 
cie is conveyed into the Portugueſe coffers. Inde- 
pendent of all ſale or purchaſe, the Peruvians find 


a great advantage in ſending their money over to 


Europe by this indire& road. 
Tas firſt political writers who turned idle 
thoughts towards the probable conſequences | of 


the diſcovery made in Brazil, did not heſitate to 


foretell that the difference of value between gold 
and ſilver would be diminiſhed. The experience 
of all countries and of all ages had raught them 


that, though many ounces of ſilver had always 


been given for an ounce of gold, becauſe mines of 
the former had always been more common than 


of the latter, yet the value of both metals had 
„ © Mag varied 


| + About 131,000). 


To this account mult be added the ſilver drawn B 3 2 K 
from the illicit trade with Buenos Ayres, which — 
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B os K varied in every country, in een to the abun- 
Ly dance of either. 5 1e 

Ix Japan, the proportion If ** to On is a8 
one to eight; in China, as one to ten; in other 
parts of India, as one to eleven, twelve, thirteen 
or fourteen, as we advance further weft. 

TRE like variations are to be met with! in Bo 
rope. In ancient Greece, gold was to filver as 
one to thirteen. When the produce of all the 
mines in the univerſe was brought to Rome, the 
miſtreſs of the world, the moſt ſettled proportion 
was one to ten. It roſe as far as one to thirteen 
under Tiberius. Numberleſs and infinite varia- 
tions are to be met with in the barbarous ages. In 
a word, when Columbus penetrated into America, 
the proportion was leſs than-one to twelve. 

Tux quantity of theſe metals which was then 
brought from Mexico and Peru, not only made 
them more common, but ſtill increaſed the value 
of gold above ſilver, as there was greater plenty 

of the latter in thoſe parts. Spain, that was of 
courſe the beſt judge of the proportion, ſettled it 
as one to ſixteen in the coin of the kingdom, 
and this ſyſtem, with ſome ſlight variations, Was 
adopted throughout Europe. 

Tuis proportion ſtill exiſts ; but we ; dave: no 
reaſon on that account to. contradict thoſe who 
had foretold that it would alter. If gold has fal- 
len but little in the markets, and not at all in the 
coin, ſince the Brazils furniſh a great quantity of 
it, this is owing to particular cireumſtances, which 
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do not affect tlie principle. A great deal of 8018 B 00 K 
is now uſed for ſetting of Jewels, and for gilding, —— 


which has pieveretf the price of ſilver from fall- 
ing ſo much as it would have done if our faſhions 
had not altered. It is this ſame ſpiric of luxury 
that has always kept up the price of diamonds 
though they are grown more common. 
Arx all times men have been fond of making a 
parade of their ' riches, either becauſe originally 
they were the reward of ſtrength, and the mark of 
power; or becauſe rhey have every where obtained 
that regard which is due only to abilities and vir-. 
tue. A deſire of attracting the attention of others, 
prompts a man to ornament himſelf with the 
choiceſt and moſt brilliant things nature can ſup- 
ply. The fame vanity, in this reſpect, prevails 
among the ſavages as in the civilized nations. Of 
all the ſubſtances that repreſent the ſplendour of 
| opulence, none is ſo precious as the diamond; nor 
has any been of ſuch value in trade, or ſo orna- 
mental in ſociety. There are diamonds of all co- 
lours, and of every ſhade of the ſeveral colours. 
The diamond has the red of the ruby, the orange 
of the hyacinth, the blue of the ſapphire, and the 


green of the emerald. This laſt is the deareſt 


when it is of a beautiful tint. The roſe diamonds, 
blue and yellow are the next in value. The yel- 
lowiſh and the blackiſh are leaft efteemed. Tran- 
ſparency and clearneſs are the natural and eſſential 
properties of the diamond, to which art has ad- 

i died 
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B O AY K ded the brilliant and ſparkling n the ſeveral 


Trwan are very few 1 mines. Till of 
late years, we knew of none but in the Eaſt In- 


dies. The oldeſt is in the river Gouel, that comes 
down from the mountains, and falls into the Gan- 


ges. It is called the mine of Soulempour, from 
the name of a village ſituated near that part of the 
river where the diamonds are found. Very few 
diamonds have ever been taken out of it, as like- 
wiſe out of the Succadan, a river in the iſland of 
Borneo. The chain of mountains that extends 
from Cape Comorin to Bengal, has yielded infi- 


nitely more. They are not found in cluſters, but 


ſcattered up and down, in a ſandy, ſtony and bar- 
ren ſoil ; lying at fix, eight, ten and twelve feet 
below the ſurface, and ſometimes. deeper. The 
right of digging for them is purchaſed, and the 
purchaſer is ſometimes enriched and ſometimes 
ruined, according as he is either ſucceſsful or un- 
fortunate. 

SOME apprehenſions were WP that the conti 
nual wars in India would put an end to this ſource 
of riches, but theſe were removed by a diſcovery 


that was made at Serra-do-Frio in Brazil, Some 
ſlaves who were condemned to look for gold, uſed 


to find ſome little bright ſtones, that they threw 
away among the ſand and gravel. Some curious 


' miners preſerved ſeveral of theſe ſingular pebbles, 


which were ſhewn to Pedro d'Almeyda, governor 


general of the mines. As he had been at Goa, he 
ſuſ- 
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| ſoſpeted that they might be diamonds. To aſcertain BO 0 * 
this point the court of Liſbon in 1730 commiſſion 


ed d'Acugna, her ' miniſter in Holland, to make 
neceſſary inquiries. He put ſome of theſe pebbles 


into the hands of able artificers, who having cut 


them, declared they were very fine diamonds, 
Tux Portugueſe immediately ſearched for them 


' with ſuch ſucceſs, that the Rio- Janeiro fleet brought 


home 1146 ounces. This produced ſuch a plenty, 
that their price fell confiderably ; but the. miniſtry 
took ſuch meaſures as ſoon made them riſe to their 
original value, which they have maintained ever. 
fince. They conferred on a company the exclu- 
five right of ſearching for and ſelling diamonds; 
and even to reſtrain the avidity of the company 
itſelf, it was required to employ no more than 
600 ſlaves in that buſineſs. It has ſince been per- 
mitted to employ as many as it pleaſes, upon con- 


dition that 1500 livres are paid for every miner. 


In both contracts, the court has reſerved to itſelf 
all diamonds that ſhall exceed a eue number of 
carrats. 

A Law which forbad on pain af death to in- 


croach upon this privilege, was not ſufficient to 
inſure the obſervance of it. It was imagined to 
be more effectual to depopulate the places that lay 


near that rich mine, and to make a ſolitary waſte of 


all the regions that might be tempted to interfere 


in ſo lucrative a trade. Throughout the ſpace. of 


2 We 8 there is but one large village 


left, 
* 651. 128. 6d. 
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B 1 left, which is wholly inhabited by the company's 
agents and ſlaves. 

__Tax1n privilege, init protected by the 
mother country, has never met with the leaſt op- 
poſition. The government itſelf is their agent in 

Europe. Whatever be the produce of the mines, 

which muſt neceſſarily be fluctuating, the court 

delivers annually, to one ſingle contractor, dia- 
monds to the value of 12, 300, ooo livres“. They 
engage to ſell no others, and hitherto this engage- 
ment has been held ſacred. They are bought up 
in their rough ſtate by the Engliſh and Dutch, Who 
cut them, and then diſpoſe of them all over Eu- 

rope, but chiefly in France, where the greateſt 
conſumption is made. They are neither ſo hard 
nor ſo clear as thoſe of the Eaſt Indies, nor do 
they ſparkle ſo much, but they are whiter. They 
are ſold ten per cent. cheaper, n the 
weights to be equal. 

Tx fineſt dianwnds in the world are, that of 
the Great Mogul, which weighs 279 carrats and 
one ſixteenth; that of the Grand Duke, which 
weighs 139 carrats; the great Sancy, of 106 car- 
rats; and the Pitt, 136 carrats three grains. All 
theſe are ſtill very trifling, compared to the diamond 
ſent from Brazil to the king of Portugal; which 
weighs 1680 carrats, or twelve ounces and a half, 
As we know of no proportion by which to aſcer- 
rain the value of ſuch a gem, an Engliſh/writer 


has ventured to eſtimate it at 1,298,000,000 of 
livres, 


546,875 l. 


A 
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livres F. A great abatement muſt be made in * BOOK 
eſtimate, if, as ſome very Kilful lapidaries ſuſpedt, —.— 
it ſhould prove to be but a topaz. _ 
IT is not known whether the diamonds of Brazil 
grow in the valleys where they are found, or whe- 
ther they are brought down by an infinite number 
of torrents that ruſh into them, and by five ſmall 
rivers that flow from the neighbouriug mountains. 
What is certain is, that the diamonds do not come 
from a quarry ; that they are ſcattered about; and 
that they are picked up in larger quantities in the 
rainy ſeaſon and after violent ſtorms, 
Tus gold and diamond mines, added to a ch 
culture, al have made Brazil the chief colony 
in the world; but in order to effect this, it ſhould 
have been preſerved from inteſtine commotions and 
foreign invaſions. Both theſe objects therefore were 
taken into conſideration. «2 
ALL the mines were ſituated in the caprainſhips Meaſures 


taken b 
of St. Vincent and Rio. Janeiro, and in the ad- gat A 


jacent lands. -Some were in the hands of the of Litbon, 
| to ſecure 


Pauliſts, and the reſt lay expoſed to their inroads. the pro- 1 

As thoſe banditti were too numerous and too va- — =_ 

lant to be brought into ſubjection by force, it was 

thought adviſeable to treat with them. As they 0 

could make no uſe of their new acquired wealth, 

without a free communication with the ports where 

the luxuries and conveniencies of Europe were to 

be purchaſed, they were more tractable than was 

expected. They conſented to pay, like the reſt of 
1 1 the 

+ 56,787,500. 
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BOOK the Portugueſe, a fifth of their gold; but they 
IX. 
w— determined the amount of this tribute themſelves, 


and never made it what it ought to have been, 
The government was prudent enough not to pay 
any attention to this fraud. They foreſavh that the 
connections and the new way of life the' Pauliſts 
were engaged in, would gradually ſoften their 
manners, and that ſooner or later they would be 
brought to ſubmit. This revolution accordingly 
happened about the year 1730. An eloquent, 
active, and artful man ſucceeded in prevailing up- 
on the principal men among thoſe adventurers, and 
the multitude followed their example. The whole 
republic acknowledged the authority of the court 
of Lifbon; in the fame mantiet as all > other 
Portugueſe 1 in the Brazils. $10, 

Beyorz this great event, the town of Rio 
neiro had been fortified, which is the mart for the 
produce of moſt of the mines, and of the com- 
modities that are procured from the neighbouring 
captainſhips for the conſutmption of Europe. The 
bay in which it is ſituated was firſt diſcoveted in 
1555 by Dias de Solis. Some French proteſtants, 
who were perſecuted in their own countty, made 
a ſmall ſettlement there under the guidance of 
Villegagnon. This ſettlement conſiſted only of 
fifteen or twenty huts, made of boughs and co- 
vered over with graſs, after the manner of the ſa- 

vages in thoſe parts. Some ſmall bulwarks that 
vere erected for planting of cannon, occaſioned 
the name of Fort Coligni to bo: given to it. t 

| was 
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was deſtroyed three years after by Emanuel de Sa, B 0@K 
who laid the foundation of a town on the continent, 
which afterwards became conſiderable by the cul- 
ture of tobacco, and eſpecially of ſugar. Its ſi- 
tuation at ſo great a diſtance from Europe, in 
229 22 ſouth latitude, made it reaſonable to ima- 
gine that moderate fortifications would be ſufficienc 
to defend it. But the temptation of attacking it 
having increaſed in proportion as it grew richer, 
it was thought proper to ſtrengthen it with addi- 
tional works. Theſe were already very conſider- 
able, when Du Guay Trouin took it in 1711, with 
ſuch intrepidity and ſkill, as redounded much to 
his honour, and was a great addition to the fame 
he had already acquired. The new. fortifications E 
that have ſince been added to thoſe the French had 
maſtered, have not made the town more impreg- 
nable, as it may be attacked on other ſides, where 
the landing is very practicable. If gold can make 
its way into brazen towers through iron gates, much 
more will iron break down the gates that defend 
gold and diamonds. And indeed the court of 
Liſbon has not thought it ſufficient to * Rio- 
Janeiro, TUG, 
- Berwezn the caprainſhip of St. Vincent and 
the mouth of the Plata, is a barren coaſt, about 
150 leagues in length. As nothing invited the 
Portugueſe to ſettle there, it was always totally 
neglected. But the gold lately found in the rivers 
that water thoſe deſerts, has attracted ſome co- 
_ W 3 and the government has beſtowed 
. 6: 
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B O OK K its attention in endeavouring to give ſome ſtabiliry 
pin to this new channel of wealth. It has eſtabliſhed 


— ſome poſts 2 the coaſt, and fortified St. Ca- 


therine. | 
TuIs iſland, which is only parted Bi the con- 


tinent by a very ſmall canal, is about nine leagues 


long, and two leagues broad. Though the land 
is not low, it is not ſeen at a diſtance, becauſe it is 


ſhaded by the neighbouring mountains on the con- 


tinent. Navigators find there a perpetual ſpring, 
excellent water, great plenty of wood, a variety | 
of delicious fruits, vegetables which are ſo welcome 
to ſailors, and a pure air, except in the harbour, 
where the hills intercept the circulation of air, and 
make it conſtantly damp and unwholeſome. 

Ox hundred and fifty or two hundred banditti, 
who had taken refuge in this iſland towards the 


beginning of this century, acknowledged the au- 


thority of Portugal, but did not adopt the inte- 
reſted and excluſive ſyſtem of that ſtate. They 
admitted indiſcriminately the ſhips of all nations 
that were failing to the South Seas, and gave 


them the produce of their iſland in exchange for 


arms, brandy, linen and wearing apparel. Be- 
ſides their contempt for gold, they ſhewed an in- 
difference for all the conveniences that nature did 
not ſupply them with, which would have done 
honour to virtuous men, 

THe ſcum and refuſe of civilized body may 
ſometimes produce a well-regulated ſociety. The. 
Iniquity | of our laws, the vrjolt diftribytion of | 

pro- 
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property, the miſeries of want, the inſolence di Bc 
impunity of wealth, and the abuſe of power, often — 


make rebels and criminals. If we collect together 


all thoſe unfortunate men who are -baniſhed from 


ſociety by the too great rigour and often the in- 
juſtice of the laws; and give them an intrepid, 
generous, humane and enlightened chief; we ſhall 


make theſe profligare, men become honeſt, tracta- 
ble and rational. If their neceſſities urge them to 


war, they will become conquerors; and to ag- 
grandize themſelves, they will violate the rights 


of nations, though ſtrict obſervers of their own 
reciprocal duties: ſuch were the Romans. If for 
want of an able leader, they are left to chance and 
natural events, they will be miſchievous, reſtleſs, 


rapacious, unſettled, for ever at war, either among 
themſelves or with their neighbours : ſuck were 
the Pauliſts. Laſtly, if they can more eaſily live up- 


on the natural fruits of the earth, or by agriculture 
and trade, than by plunder; they will contract the 


virtues proper to their ſituation, and the mild in- 
clinations that ariſe from a rational love of eaſe. 
Civilized by the happineſs and ſecurity of an ho- 
neſt and peaceable life, they will reſpect 1 in others 
thoſe rights which they themſelves enjoy, and will 
| barter the ſuperfluities of their produce, for the 
conveniencies of other nations: ſuch were the 
people who had taken refuge at St. Catherine's, - 
 Bantsnep from their native country by the 
dread of thoſe atrocious puniſhments too often in- 
fied on flight offences, they formed a commer- 
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PP cial fertlement, which was beneficial Even do the 
country that had rejected them. About the yeat 
1738, the ctown ſent them a governor, and forti- 
fied their harbour. As it is far ſuperior to any 


on that coaſt, it is eaſy to foreſee that, if the fiches 
of thofe parts anſwer the expectations that habe 
been raiſed of them, that aſylum of vagabonds 
will in time become the chief colony of the Brazil, 
and the moſt conſiderable PO in all South- 
America. 


Meansem- Tr appears from this ddedunt, that the court of 
1 '? Lifboh has taken the moſt prudent meaſures to fe- 
agriculture cure to -itfelf the produce of the mines. The 


in the Bra- 

zils, which ſame attention has not been paid to the culture of 
doned on lands, nor bas that point been ſo well ſettled ; yet 
account of that ineſtimable ſource of riches was then in a cri 


the mines. 
tical firuttion'that required mature confideration. 
Arr the European nations that had ſettlements 


in America, began to cultiyate the ſame produc- 
tions that had long enriched the Brazils. This 


competition had reduced the price of thoſe com- 
modities; and the Portugueſe, notwithſtanding 
they laboured as much as ever, found that their 
profits grew conſtantly leſs. Theſe labours became 
ürkſome to them, and many abandoned them en. 
tirely, tempted by the hopes of enriching them- 
ſelves by picking up gold. Had the mother coun- 
try underſtood her true intereſt, and been leſs 
lated with this new ſource of riches, the misfor- 


tunes it gave riſe to, might have been prevented. 
This 'might eaſily have been done, by taking of 
* N N the 


* 
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de enormous duties which the colonies paid for BOOK 
all the goods they exported or imported; or if it — 
had been found neceſſary, by giving encourage- 
ments, which her new treaſures enabled her to do 
with a liberal hand. This would have induced the 
planter, who knew his ſoil to be far ſuperior to 
that of the Antilles, and was not ignorant of the 
other advantages he had over the coloniſts engaged 
in clearing thoſe iſlands, to perſevere in a labour 
vhich muſt procure him a comfortable ſubſiſtence, 
if not an ample fortune, without any ed or 
uncertainty. 
ALL perſons who have mrentively, . A 
rica, know that the coaſts of Brazil are very fer- 
| tile. The :ſugar-canes are ſtronger than theſe of 
. the rival colonies, and other productions have the 
ſame ſuperiority. The inhabitants are not reduced 
to the neceſſity of manuring a poor or an exhauſt- 
ed ſoil. There is ſuch plenty of land, that when 


. one piece of ground is ſpent, a freſh one may be 
„broke up, that will yield plentiful crops without 
9 much trouble. The inland parts only want hands 
4 to till them, and many navigable rivers are ready 
1 to convey their produce to the ſea, The plan- 


N rations are never «veſtroyed by hurricanes, or parch- 
. ed with drought. There are few ſituations in the 
. Brazils where the intemperature of the air ſhortens 
5 the lives of thofe who are uſefully employed in 
f. the labours of the fields, and none where the in- 
J. hhabitants are ſwept away by that dreadful mor- 
FW taliiv, fo frequent in many parts of America. 
Z WB JE 7 Every 
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8 2 Every undertaking is carried on with eaſe by the 
x ——— afliſtance of the numberleſs flocks: with which the 
= plains are covered. The ſlave does not impatient- 

ly expect his ſubſiſtence to be conveyed to him over 
ſtormy ſeas, which when it arrives is often at ſuch 
an immoderate price, that he cannot always pro- 
cure a ſufficiency. He finds without much trou- 
ble a wholeſome and plentiful proviſion upon the 
very land he cultivates. The maſter, on his part, 
can be under no apprehenſion of ſeeing an end to 
his good fortune, as he well knows that the co- 
P lony has not yet attained to a tenth of its culture, 
One hundred and fifty thouſand blacks are already 
employed there, which are annually recruited by 
7 or 8000, and may eaſily be multiplied. As it 
is cuſtomary for the planter to import them di- 
rectly from Africa, he has nothing to fear from the 
negligence, unſkilfulneſs or diſhoneſty of the Eu- 
ropean merchants. His ſhips have the double ad- 
vantage of making a ſmall ſtay at the end of their 
voyage, and of a torr and ealy "PAO both 
going and coming. 25 
©  NoTwITASTANDING all theſe adv acids; the 
culture of Brazil produced but 22,000,000 weight 
of raw ſugar, 11 or 12,000 bales of tobacco, a 
{mall quantity of ſarſaparilla, cocoa, coffee, rice 
and indigo; to which were added ſome whale- 
bone, woods for dying, building, and cabinet 
work, and 14 or 15000 hides. . | 
| Amone all the methods deviſed for increaling 
dhe * of fo rich a country, the Portugueſc 
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miniſtry have preferred. that of giving freedom to B © 0 K 
IX. 
the Brazilians, as being the ſafeſt, the cheapeſt, — 


and the moſt humane. They declared in 1733. 
har for the future, all the ſubjects of the crown, 
whether they were ſo by their own fret will or by 
compulſion, ſhould be dee med citizens to all. in- 
tents and purpoſes, and ſnould be entitled to that 
appellation on the ſame terms as the Europeans. 
No other duties are impoſed upon them; the ſame 
path is open to their talents, and they may acquire 


the ſame honours. No other power has treated its 
American ſubjects with ſo much humanity. This 


fngular cirumſtance, though ſo ſtriking, has not 
even been taken notice of. Every one is intent 
upon politics, war, pleaſure, ar fortune. A re- 
volution ſo favourable to mankind eſcapes every 
eye, even in the middle of the eighteenth century, 


in this enlightened and philoſophical age. The 


public good is the general topic of conyerſation, 
but we neither perceive. it, nor are ſenſible of f it 
when it takes place. 

| PogTuGaL. would receive -2 ſufficient compenſa- 
tion for this indifference, if the new ſyſtem had 
produced the deſired effect. We ſhould ſee the 


Brazilians applying themſelves to the culture of 


their lands. and multiplying their produce. Their 


labour would enable them to procure numberleſs 


comforts which they have not enjoyed. The view 
of their happineſs would tempt the favages to quit 
their foreſts, and to embrace a more quiet way of 


ie, By degrees, the influence of their example 


TJ | would 


-_ 
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Bo 20K would ſpread, and in time, all Brazil would be. 


— come civilized. A mutual confidence would be 
_ eſtabliſhed between the Americans and the Euro- 


peans, and they would become but one nation, 
All would concur in producing the ſtock of an 
immenſe trade to the mother country, which on 


her part would not neglect to ſend a conftant ſup- 
ply for the increaſing conſumption of the colony, 


An exact balance would be kept up between their 
reciprocal intereſts, and great care would be taken 


that nothing ſhould interrupr ſo valuable a harmo- 
ny. In a word, the Portugueſe, by one act of 


humanity, would have made amends for all the 


injuries they have Done the inhabitants of Ame. 
rica. 


UxroRTUxATELx theſe flattering g proſpects have 


all proved chimerical. It might "hike been rea- 


ſonable to form expectations of their ſucceſs, if 


"this great change had been brought on by ſlow 
degrees. The Brazilians: might inſenſibly have 


been attached to the comforts of ſociety ; they 
might have been trained up to uſeful labours ; they 
would gradually have got the better of their natu- 
ral lazineſs, and been inſpired with a deſire of poſ. 
ſeſſing property. A happy revolution being thus 
Prepared by theſe mild meaſures, much would ſtil 
have remained to be done, which ſeems to have 


"eſcaped the penetration of the miniſtry, They 


have neglected granting lands to the new ſub- 
jects in convenient ſituations. They have not 
made them ſufficient advances. They have not 
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ſupplied: them, with able. guides to direct them 330 * 


nor have their chiefs been men of integrity and —.— 


| humanity. Nothing, therefore, has been done for 
the public good, by, granting civil liberty te the 
Brazilians ; ; and much has been done againſt i it, by 


abridging the Europeans of their freedom, in fab. | 


jecting them to the tyrannical monopoly. of an 
excluſive privilege. No. perſon had foreſcen,' or 


even ſuſpected, a regulation iq contrary: 0 the ge- 


nius of the nation. 


PorTUGAL has, made immenſe hs in Monope 


lies eſta- 


Africa, and in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, without pſimed for 


the trade 


the alſiſtance of any company. Mere ſocieties of —_— 


merchants, | in which kings, princes, and noble- 


men were concerned, fitted out large fleets. for 


thoſe. three parts of the world, raiſed the Porty- 


gueſe name above all others, and brought about 


the moſt important and intereſting revolution in 
commerce the univerſe had ever experienced. It 
was not to be expected that a nation, which, in 


the barbarous ages, had purſued the ineſtimable 


advantages of competition, would at laſt, in an 
enlightened age, adopt à pernicious. ſyſtem, which, 
by collecting the principles of life and motion into 


a ſmall part of the body politic, leaves all the reſt 


in a ſtate of inacti vic and ruin. 


Tris ſyſtem was formed among the ruins of 


Libes; when the earth. had as it were caſt out her 
inhabitants, and left them no azylum or place of 
ſafety but on the ſea or in the other hemiſphere. 


I he dreadful: ſhocks. which had ſubverted that 
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ſuperb capital were ſtill repeated, and the flames 


— that had reduced it to aſhes were ſcarce extinguiſh- 


ed, when an excluſive company was eſtabliſhed, for 
the purpoſe of ſelling to foreign nations the wine 


ſo well known by the name of Port, which is 


drunk in many of the colonies, in part of the 


north, and eſpecially in England. The city of 


Oporto, the firſt in the kingdom for its popula- 


tion, riches and commerce, ſince Liſbon had as it 


were diſappeared, juſtly took the alarm, thinking 
that her trade would be ruined by this fatal alie- 
nation of the rights of the whole nation, in favour 
of a company. The province between the Douro 
and the Minho, the moſt fruitful in the kingdom, 
formed no further expectations from its cultures. 


\ Deſpair excited a ſpirit of ſedition among the 


people, and this gave occaſion to the cruelties of 
the government. Twelve hundred perſons were 
either executed, condemned to public labour, ba- 
niſhed to the forts in Africa, or reduced to pover- 
ty by the confiſcation of their poſſeſſions,” The 
monopoly which had occaſioned all theſe misfor- 
tunes ſtill continued, and prevails even at this day, 
attended with all that train of evils which were 
foreſeen, even by thoſe who are leaſt converſant in 


political f| peculation. 


Tuis fatal experiment, which n to have 
enlightened the miniſtry, made no impreſſion up- 
on them. They had already, ever ſince the 6th 
of June 1755, created the Maragnan company; 
and far from receding, they eveificld the Fernam- 

| : bucca 
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bucca company four years after, and thereby en-BOOK 
| {aved all the northern part of Brazil. The ſtock 
of the firſt company conliſted of 1200 ſhares, and ; 
the other of 3400. Their charter is for twenty. 
years, and foreigners ſettled in Portugal may be- 
come proprietors. They exerciſe the moſt horrid 
tyranny over the immenſe coaſt that has been con- 
ſigned to them. This attempt againſt public li- 
berty and the right of property has excited a vio- 
lent ſpirit of animoſity, which is conſtantly kept _ 
up by the evident diminution of the productions. 
We are ignorant of the reaſons that have induc- 
ed the court of Liſbon to take a ſtep, which has 
given offence to all orders of the ſtate, and all 
parts of the monarchy. It is impoſſible that fo 
tyrannical a meaſure ſhould have been adopted, 
with no other view than to prevent the contraband 
trade, as it hath been aſſerted. Beſides that ex- 
cluſive companies are from their nature more like- 
ly to increaſe the contraband trade, it is well 
known that none 1s carried on in the ſouth of Bra- 
zil, the only part that is affected by the monopoly, 
The only foreign connections this part of America 
has, are the tranſactions of St. Catherine with the i 
ſhips that frequent the South Seas, and thoſe of 
Rio- Janeiro with ſhips of different nations, which, 
under various pretences, put in there in their paſ- 
ſage to and from the Eaſt Indies. | 
WIATEVER motives may have. given riſe to 
charter companies, we may. venture to affirm that 
among the powers of Europe, Portugal has not 
FN SID a been 
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BO er been the greateſt loſer by this abſurd ſyſtem. That 
wm kingdom has adopted the fatal cuſtom of being in 
ſome meaſure. a mere ſpectator of the trade that 
is carried on in its on colonies, So ſingular an 
infatuation has been brought on by degrees. 
| Cauſes of TRE firſt conqueſts of the Portugueſe in Africa 
te decY and Afia, did nor ftifle the ſeeds of their induſtry, 
5 of Though Liſbon was become the general warehouſe 
nies, for India goods, her own ſilken and woollen ma- 
nufactures were ftill carried on, and were ſufficient 
for the conſumption of the mother country and of 
Brazil. The national activity extended to every 
thing, and made ſome amends for the deficiency of 
population, which was becoming daily more conſi- 
derable. Amidſt the various calamities that Spaniſh 
tyranny oppreſſed the kingdom with, the Portugueſe 
could not complain of a ceſſation of labour at hame; 
nor was the humber of manufactures much leſſened 


at the time when they recoveted their liberty. 


Tur happy revolution that placed the Duke of 
Braganza upon the throne, was the period of this 
17 dey: A ſpirit of enthuſiaſm ſeized upon the 
people. Some of them eroffed the feas, in order 
to defend diſtant poſſeſſions againſt an enemy who 
Was imagined to be more formidable than he real · 
ly was. The reſt took up arms to cover the fron- 
tiers. The intereſts of the whole nation prevailed 
over private views, and every patriot was ſolicitqus 
only for his country. It might naturally be ex- 
| pected that when the firſt enthuſiaſm was paſt, 
= every one would refume his uſual * 5 
1 ; but 
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but unfortunately the cruel war which Kits g= 
that great event, was attended with ſuch devaſta- 
tions in an open country, that the people choſe 

rather not to work at all, than to expoſe them . 

ſelves to ſee the fruit of their labours continually 
deſtroyed. The miniſtry encouraged this ſpirit of 
indolence by meaſures which cannot be too fe- 
verely cenſured. 

Turi firvation put them e a ati of 
forming alliances. Political reaſons ſecured to 
them all the enemies of Spain. The advantages 
they muſt neceſſarily reap from the diverſion made 
in Portugal, could not attach them to its intereſt. 

If the new court had formed ſuch extenfive views 
as from the nature of their enterpriſe it might be 
preſumed they had, they would have known that - 
they had no need to make any conceſſions in order 
to acquire friends. By an ill -Judged precipitation, 
they ruined their affairs. They gave up their trade 
to other powers, who were almoſt as much in- 
tereſted in its preſervation as they were themſelves. 
This infatuation made thoſe powers imagine they 
might venture any thing, and they therefore un- 
reaſonably. extended the privileges that had been 


granted them. The induftry of the Portugueſe was 

- deſtroyed by this competition, but was again reviv- 

d ed by an error of the French miniftry. 
5 France, which then had but a ſmall quantity of 
. bad tobacco, and no ſugar at all, in 1644, reſolved 

„ WH without any apparent reaſon, to prohibit the im- 
. 5 of ſugar and tobacco from Brazil. Por- 


It i tugal, 
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5 9 9 tugal, by way of repriſal, prohibited the i impor: 
—— tation of all F rench manufactures, - the only ones 
itt valued at that time. Genoa immediately ſeized 

upon the filk trade, and has engroſſed it ever 
ſince; but the nation, after ſome heſitation, began 
in 168 1, to manufacture their own woollen goods; 
and by the aſſiſtance of ſome Engliſh artificers, 
were enabled, in 1684, to prohibit ſeveral kinds 
of foreign cloth, and ſoon after to forbid them all. 
ol ExcLAxb, which had raiſed her own trade with 
1 Portugal upon the ruins of that of France, was 
= V1 much chagrined at theſe arrangements. For a long 
= time, the Engliſh ftrove to open the communica- 
= tion afreſh, and more than once when they thought 

A they had accotnpliſhed this, they found themſelves 
: totally diſappointed in their expectations. It was 
impoſſible to diſcover in what manner. theſe at- 
tempts would end, when a revolution happened 
in the political ſyſtem of Europe, which at once 
overturned all the former ideas. 


A ORANDSON of Lewis XIV. was called to . 
throne of Spain. All nations were alarmed at this 
acceſſion of power to the houſe of Bourbon, which 
they already thought too formidable, and too am- 
bitious. Portugal in particular, which has always 
conſidered France as a firm friend, now beheld in 
ber an enemy who muſt neceſſarily deſire, and, 
perhaps, promote her ruin. This induced ber to 
apply for the protection of England, which being 
accuſtomed to turn every negociation to her on 


commercial advantage took care not to neglect ſo 
| n” 5 . 
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favourable an opportunity. The Engliſh ambaſſador B en K 
Methuen, a profound and able negociator, ſigned a 
treaty, on the 23th of December 1703, by which 
the court of Liſbon engaged to permit the impor- 
tation of all Britiſh woollen goods, on the ſame 
footing as before the prohibition ; upon condition 
that the Portugal wines ſhould pay a duty one 
third leſs than thoſe of France, to the cuſtom- 
houſe in England. F NF hl _ 
TRE advantages of this Ripulation were very 
certain for one of the parties, but only probable 
for the other. England obtained an excluſive pri- 
vilege for her manufactures, as the prohibition re- 
mained in full force with regard' ro thoſe of other 
nations; but granted nothing on her part, having 
already ſettled, for her own interelf, what ſhe now 
artfully repreſented as a great favour done to Por- 
tugal. Since France had. bought no more cloths 
of the Engliſh, they had obſerved that the high 
price of French wines was prejudicial to the ba- 
Jance of trade, and had therefore endeavoured to 7 
leſſen the conſumption, by laying heavier duties 
upon them. They have again increaſed them from 
the ſame motive, and ſtill made a merit of it to 
the court of Liſbon, as being a an of their 
friendſhip. © 
The Portugueſe manufactures fell, being una- 
ble to ſupport the competition of the Engliſh. 
Great Britain clothed her new ally, and as the 
wine, oil, falt, and fruit ſhe bought, was a trifle 
=. 1%. to what ſhe. old," it was neceſſary 
that 
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DOD that the deficiency ſhould be ſupplied with the 
© * of Brazil. The balance inclined more and 
more in favour of the Engliſh, rad it was ſcarce 
poſſible that it ſhould not. : 
Arx perſons who are converſant with the theory 
of commerce, or have attended to its revolutions, 
know that an active, rich and intelligent nation, 
which has once appropriated to itſelf any conſider. = 
* able branch of trade, will ſoon engroſs all the leſs 
important branches of it. It has ſuch great ad- 
vantages over its competitors, that it diſguſts them» 
and makes itſelf maſter of the countries where its 
induſtry is exerted. Thus it is that Great Britain 
has found means to engroſs all the productions of 
Portugal and her colonies. 
I furniſhes Portugal with clothing, fopd; hard 
ware, materials for building, and all articles of 
luxury, and returns her own materials manufac- 
tured. This employs a million of * artifi- 
cers or huſbandmen. 
Ir furniſhes her with apa RP with naval a 
warlike ftores for her ſettlements in America, and 
carries on all her navigation in Europe. | 
Irx carries on the whole money trade of Portu- 
gal. Money is borrowed in London at three or 
| three and a half per cent, and negociated at Liſ- 
bon, where it is worth ten. In ten years time, 
the capital is returned bp the intereſt, and Gilg Te- 
mains due. 
Ir engroſſes all the inland 5 There are 
Engliſh houſes ſettled at Liſbon which receive all 
the 
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the commodities of their own country, and diſtri- BOOK 
bute them to merchants, who diſpoſe of them in 
the provinces, moſtly for the profit of their em- 
ployers. A ſmall profit is the only reward of this 
induſtry, which is diſgraceful to a nation that 
works at home for the benefit of another. : 
It carries off even the commiſſion trade. The 
flects deſtined for the Brazils are the ſole property 
of the Engliſn. The riches they bring back muſt 
belong to them. They will not even ſuffer them 
to paſs through the hands of the Portugueſe, and 
only borro or purchaſe their name, becauſe they 
cannot do without it. Theſe ſtrangers diſappear 
as ſoon as they have acquired the fortune they in- 
tend, and leave that nation impoveriſhed and ex- 
hauſted, at whoſe expence they have enriched 
themſelves. | It is demonſtrable from the regiſters 
of the fleets, that in the ſpace of ſixty years, that 
is, from the diſcovery of the mines to the year 
1756, 2,400,000;000 livres“ worth of geld have 
been brought away from Brazil, and yet in 1754, 
all the ſpecie in Portugal amounted to no more 
than 15 or 20,000,000 F, and at that time the na- 
tion owed 72, ooo, ooo d. From this account we 
may eaſily judge of its ſituation. 
Bur what Liſbon has loſt, London has tice 
England, by her natural advantages, was only in- 1 
tended for a ſecondary power. Though the changes 
hap Kalk + a ood e in che religion, go- 
CS 21 1 vernment, 


| K 108,000,0001. " "On at average not much more than 
750,000L S8 & 3,150,000l. 
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9 8 vernment, and; induſtry of he Engliſh had im- g 
— proved their condition, increaſed their ſtrength; 


aäland unfolded their genius, they could not pofſby | 
78 a4 ct a capital part. They knew by experience tha 
the means which, in ancient governments, could f 
raiſe a nation to any height, when without any . 
connection with its neighbours, it emerged as it 

were ſingly out of nothing, were inſufficient in & 
modern times, when the intercourſe of nations b 
| making the advantages of each common to all, : 
left to numbers and ſtrength their natural ſuperio- 
' rity. Since ſoldiers,” generals and nations have 5 
hired themſelves to engage in war; ſince the power ; 
of gold hath opened every cabinet and made eve- 
ry treaty ; England had learned that the greatneſs ; 
of a ſtate depended upon its riches, and that its | 
political power was eſtimated in proportion to its It 
millions. This truth, which muſt have / alarmed MW * 
5 the ambition of the Engliſh, became favourable | 4 
to them as ſoon as they had prevailed upon Por- Y 
tugal to depend on them for neceſſaries, and had : 

bound them by. treaties to an impoſſibility of pro- + 
curing them from any other power. Thus was g 
that kingdom made dependent on a falſe friend for my 
food and raiment. Theſe were, to borrow the ſe 
_ expreſſion of a certain politician; like two anchors > 
which the Britons had faſtened upon that empire. 8 
L They went further ſtilf: they made the Portugueſe N 
1 loſe all conſideration, all weight, all influence in 55 
W the general ſyſtem of affairs, by perſuading: them " 


do have neither forces nor alliances. Truſt to us, ; 


as ſaid _ 
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nid the Engliſh, for Jour, ſafety; ; we will nego- BOOK 
ciate and fight for you. Thus, without bloodſhed 1x. 
or labour, and. without experiencing any of the 
evils that attend upon conqueſt, they made them- 
ſelves more effectually maſters of N than 
the Portugueſe were of the mines of Brazil. 

ALL things are connected together, both in na- 
ture and in politics. It is hardly poſſible that a 
nation ſhould loſe its agriculture and its induſtry, 
without a viſible decay of the liberal arts, letters, 
ſciences, and all the ſound principles of policy and 
goyernment. The kingdom of Portugal furniſhes 
a melancholy inſtance of this truth. Since Great- 
Britain has condemned it to a ſtate of inaction, 
it is fallen into ſuch barbariſm as is ſcarce credible. 
The light which has ſhone all over Europe, ſtop- 
ping at the Pyrenees, which ſeem to reflect it back 
again, hath not extended itſelf to the. frontiers of 
Portugal. That kingdom has even been obſerved _ 
to degenerare, and to attract the contempt of thoſe, 
whoſe emulation and jealouſy it had before excited. 
The advantage of having enjoyed excellent laws, 
while all other ſtates were involved in horrible con- 
fuſion; this ineſtimable advantage has been of no 
ſervice to the Portugueſe. They have loſt the 
turn of their genius, by forgetting the principles 
of reaſon, morality, and politics. The efforts 
they may make to emerge from this ſtate of de- 
generacy and infatuation, might, poſſibly, prove 
ineffectual; becauſe good reformers are not eaſily 
to be found in that nation which ſtands moſt in 

Por. 1 2 need 
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3 O o k need of them. Men who are qualified to cauſe 
Ix. revolutions'i in empires, are generally prepared to it 
— by previous eircumſtances; and ſeldom ſtart up at 
once. They generally have their forerunners, who. 
have awakened the minds of the people, diſpoſed 

them to receive the light, and prepared the neceſ. 
fary means for bringing about theſe great changes, 
As there is no appearance of any ſuch preparatory 
ſteps in Portugal, it is to be feared the nation 
muſt ſtill continue in this humiliating condition, 
unleſs it will adopt the maxims of more enlighten- 
ed ſtates, with proper precautions ſuited to its fi- 
tuation; and unleſs it calls in the aſſiſtance of f0- 
4 reigners capable of directing it. f 
Means f TEE firſt ſtep towards its recovery, that leading 
— one without which all the reſt would be unſteady, | 
_— eo uncertain, uſeleſs, and perhaps, dangerous, would 
de to ſhake off the yoke of England. Portugal 
in her preſent ſituation, cannot ſubſiſt without fo- 
reign commodities ; therefore, it is her intereſt to 
promote the greateſt competition of ſellers ſhe 
poſtibly can, in order to reduce the price of what 

ſhe is obliged to buy. As it is no leſs the intereſt 
of the Portugueſe to diſpoſe of the overplus of 

their own produce and that of their colonies, they 
ought, for the ſame reaſon, to invite as many pur- 
chaſers as poſlible to their harbours, to enhance the 
price and increaſethe quantity of their exports, Theſe 

political meaſures are certainly liable to no objection. 
By the treaty of 1703, the Portugueſe are only 
£64 as to permit the importation of woollen 
| goods 


or” 
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goods from England, on the terms ſtipulated be · B O o * 
fore the prohibition. T hey might grant the ſame 
\ privilege to other nations, without incurring the — 


reproach of having broken their engagement, A 
liberty granted to one nation, was never interpret - 


ed as an excluſive and perpetual pr ivilege, that 


could deprive the prince who granted it, of his 
right of extending it to other nations. He muſt 


: neceſſarily be the judge of what ſuits his own kings - 
dom. It is not eaſy to conceive what rational ob. 


jection a Britiſh miniſter could make to a king of 
Portugal who ſhould tell him z 1 will encourage 
merchants to come to my dominions, who will 


feed my ſubjects as cheap and cheaper than you 


merchants who will take the produce of my colo- 
nies, from whence you will receive nothing but gold. 

Wx may judge of the effect this wiſe conduct 
would have, by the events that have taken place, 
independent of this ſpirited reſolution. Portugal 


receives annually to the value of ſeventy millions of 


livres“ in foreign commodities, which ſhe either pays 
for with the produce of her land, and with gold and 
diamonds, or remains in debt. The allurement 

of a profit of thirty-five per cent. which is not un- 


common in this trade, induces all nations to be 


concerned in it as much as poſſible; nor are they 


deterred from it by the well- grounded fear of be- 
ing never paid, or at leaſt very late. Moſt of 
them have been ſucceſsful in their endeavours, 
ö Tv * AY have * engrolied one third of thoſe 


. > call cool.” 
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B o o K imports. Holland, Hamburgh, and the reſt of 
X. the north carry off as much ; and England, which 
— formerly abſorbed almoſt the whole, takes up the 
FE remaining third. It appears from the regiſters of 
the cuſtoms, that in the ſpace of five years, from 
1762, to 1766 incluſively, England has ſent goods 
to Portugal, only to the value of 95,61 3,547 li- 
vres 10 ſous “; and has received commodities to 
the amount of 37,761,075 livres T; fo that the 
balance in money has been but 37, 692, 475 livresg, 
Tus circumſtance which deceives all Europe, 
with regard to the extent of the Engliſh trade, 
is that all the gold of Brazil is conveyed by the 
road of the Thames. This ſeems to be a natural 3 
and neceſſary conſequence of the affairs carried on 
by that nation. But the truth is, that metals dre 
not allowed to go out of Portugal, and, therefore, a 
can only be brought away by men of war, which A 
are not liable to be ſearched ; ; that Great Britain 
ſends two every week, as regularly as the ſea will 
permit; z and that theſe ſhips bring the riches of 
all nations into their iſland, from whence the mer- 
chants diſperſed in the ſeveral countries receive 
them either in kind or in bills of n paying 


t 
' 
t 
t 
[ 
one per cent. 20 
Tux Britiſh miniſtry, who are not the dupes of 

v 

I 


— 


theſe dazzling appearances, and are but too ſenſible 
of the diminution of this moſt valuable branch of 


| their trade, have for ſome time paſt taken incredible 
; | . „ Poe: Pains 
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ins to reſtore it to its former ſtate. Their en- BOOK 
deavours will never ſucceed, becauſe this is one of IX. 
thoſe events which are not within the reach of pos Vs 
| litical wiſdom. If the evil aroſe from favours 
granted.to-rival nations, or if England had been 
debarred from her former privileges, ſome well 
conducted negociations. might _ occaſion a new re- 
volution. Bur, the court of Lifbon has never va- 
ried its conduct neither with Great Britain nor 
with other ſtates. Her ſubjects have had no other in- 
ducement to give the preference to the merchan- 
diſe brought them from all parts of Europe, than 
| becauſe thoſe of their former friends were ſo load- 
ed with taxes, that they bore an exorbitant. price. 
The Portugueſe will procure many articles at a ſtill 
more reaſonable rate, whenever their government 
ſhall eſtabliſh a perfect nr in their ports be- 
tween all nations. 
Taz court of Liſbon, after removing in me 
meaſure the diſadvantages of their trade, which' is 
merely | paſſive, ſhould endeaveur to make it ac- 
tive. Their own turn, the taſte of the age, and 
the deſire of fame, ſeem to incline them to 
pretty conſiderable manufactures. A quantity of 
coarſe woollen ſtuffs is already woven in the inland 
provinces, though the wool is too ſhort, and might 
be better employed to other purpoſes, The go- 
vernment has ſilk manufactures at Liſbon and at 
Lamego, which coſt more than they are worth. If 
they do not weave gold or ſilver, it is becauſe the 
wear of them i is ſtrictly prohibited both in the mo- 


21 ther 
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B 0 0 k. ther country, and in the colonies. We 1 al. 
ready proved that this kind of induſtry was not 
— fit for Spain; and for the ſame reaſons it is impro⸗ 


per for Portugal; which ought rather to turn its 
views to the encouragement of agriculture. 

Irs climate is favourable to the production of 
fk, of which there was formerly great plenty. 
The baptiſed Jews made it their buſineſs to breed 
worms and to prepare the ſilk, till they were per- 
ſecuted by the inquiſition, which was ſtill more 
ſevere and more powerful under the houſe of Bra- 
ganza, than it had ever been under the Spaniſh 
_ dominion. Moſt of the manufacturers fled to the 
kingdom bf Valencia, and thoſe who ſold the pro- 
duce of their labours removed with their effects ta 
England and Holland, which improved the acti- 
vity of both thoſe countries. This diſperſion was 
the ruin of the ſilk trade in Portugal, ſo that no 
trace of it remains at t preſent; but it might * 
reſumed. N 
Tux next cultivation chat 8 to be attended 
to, is that of the olive tree. It is now carried on, 
and conſtantly ſupplies all the oil that is wanted 
for home conſumption, beſides a ſmall quantity 
every year for exportation; but this is not ſuffi- 
cient. It would be an eaſy matter for Portugal to 
ſhare in a more direct manner with other nations 

the profits they draw. from this production, which 
is wholly confined to the ſouthern provinces of 
me 
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Tux wool is likewiſe capable of improve- BOOK 
* of EN EDY 


ment. a Though i it is inferior to that of Spain, the 
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French, the Dutch, and even the Engliſh, buy up — 


tuelve or thirteen thouſand quintals every year, and 
would purchaſe a greater quantity if it were brought 
to the market. Thoſe who have travelled through 
Portugal, with chat ſpirit of obſervation, which 
enables men to form a right judgment of things, 
are of opinion that double. the quantity might 


be obtained, without injuring the other branches 


of induſtry, and that on the contfary. it Might 
tend to their improvement. 

Tux trade of ſalt ſeems to have been more 
cloſely attended to. The north annually takes off 
150 tons, which may coſt 1,500,000 *. It is cor- 


rolive, and takes off from the weight and. flavour 
of our food; but has the advantage of preſerving 


' fiſh, and meat longer than French ſalt. This pro- 
perty will occalion a greater demand for it in pro- 
portion as the nagivation of the <A is ex· 


ended. 
Ir is impoſſible to fav. as ach of hwy wines. 


They are ſo indifferent, that it is ſurpriſing how ſo 


many, nations in Europe could ever think of mak - 


iag them their conſtant drink. It is ſtill more 


ſurpriſing how the Portugueſe miniſtry could ever 


make ſuch an ill uſe of their authority, as to put a 
Top to fo. Profitable a culture. The order for 
rooting up the vines could only be dictated by pri · 
vate intereſt or falſe views. The pretence for ſo 
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E O O ER extraordinary a law is ſo abſurd, that no one has 
| Ix. given credit to it. It is very well known that the 

3 where the vines have ſtood, can never be 

t for the culture of corn. 

Bor if this were ever ſo practicable, it would 
ſtill. be an unwarrantable infringement of the ſacred 
and unalienable right of property. In a monaſtry 

every thing belongs to all; nothing is the property 
of any individual, but the joint property of the 
whole community; it is one ſingle animal with 
twenty, thirty, forty, a thouſand, ten thouſand 
heads. But it is not the ſame in ſociety. Here 
every individual has the diſpoſal of himſelf and 
his property ; he poſſeſſes a ſhare of the general 
wealth, which he is abſalute maſter of, and may 
uſe, or even abuſe, as he thinks proper. A pri- 
vate man mult be at liberty to let his ground lie 
fallow, if he chuſes it, without the intervention of 
adminiſtration. If government aſſumes a right to 
judge of the abuſe of property, it will ſoon take 
upon itſelf to judge of the uſe of it; and then 
every true idea of liberty and property will be de- 
ſtroyed. If it can require me to employ my own 
property according to its fancy; if it inflict pu- 
niſnhments on my diſobedience, my negligence or 
my folly, and that under pretence of general and 
public utility, I am no longer abſolute maſter of 
my own, I am only an adminiſtrator, who' is to be 
directed by the will of another. The man who 
lives in ſociety, muſt in this reſpect be left at li- 
berty to be a bad citizen, becauſe he will ſoon be 
ſe⸗ 
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ſeverely puniſhed by poverty, and by contempt, BOOK 


which is worſe than poverty. He who burns his 


own corn, or throws his money away, is a fool too 


rarely to be mer with, to make it neceſſary to bind 
him by prohibitive laws, which would be i injurious 
in themſelves, by their infringement of the uni- 
verſal and ſacred notion of property. In every 
well regulated conſtitution, the buſineſs of the ma- 
giſtrate muſt be confined to what concerns the 
public ſafety, inward tranquillity, the conduct of 
tte army, and the obſervance of the laws. Wherever 
authority is extended beyond this, we may affirm 
that the people are expoſed to oppreſſion. If we 
take a ſurvey of all ages and nations, that great 
and ſublime idea of public utility will preſent it- 
ſelf to our imagination under the ſymbolical figure 
of a Hefbeles, cruſhing one part of the people 
with his club, amidſt the ſhouts and acclamations 
of the other part, who are not ſenſible that they 
are ſoon to fall under the ſame ſtrokes. | 
To return to Portugal; that country ſtands i in 
need of other meaſures than have hitherto been 
purſued to reſtore the moſt important of its cul- 
tures. It is ſo inconſiderable, that the Portugueſe 
annually import three fourths of the corn they « con- 
ſume. It is well known that before they had ap- 
plied themſelves to navigation, they ſupplied great 
part of dhe Mediterranean with corn, and ſome- 
times England itſelf. Their own wants now call 
for the exertion of their activity. Nothing but a 


otal impoſſibility can Juſtify a government, that 
bullen 
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' BOO k ſuffers both the mother country and her colonies 


IX. 


to depend upon other nations for the common ne. 


1 ceſſaries of life. 


Tu court of Liſbon adi Jon nodes Aa poof 
miſtake, if it ſhould imagine that time alone will | 
bring about ſo great a revolution. It behoves it to 
pave the way for this revolution, by. diminiſhing 
the taxes, and by changing the mode of raiſing 
them, which is often more oppreſſive than the tax 
itſelf. When the impediments are removed, every 
kind of encouragement muſt be given. One of 
the moſt fatal prejudices, and moſt deſtructive of 
the happineſs of men and the proſperity of na- 
tions, is that which ſuppoſes that men only are 


wanting for the purpoſes of agriculture. The ex- 


perience of all ages has ſhewn, that much cannot 


be required of the earth, till much has been be- 


ſtowed upon it. There are not, perhaps, in all 
Portugal, twenty farmers who are able to advance 
the neceſſary ſums. Government ſhould, there- 


fore, aſſiſt them. A revenue of about forty-four 


millions , near one half of which it draws from 
the mother country, and the reſt from the colonies, 
will facilitate this liberality, which is frequently 
more oeconomical than the moſt ſordid avarice. 
Tris. firſt change will be productive of others. 


| The arts neceſſary to agriculture will infallibly riſe 


and grow up with it. Induſtry will extend its ſe- 
veral branches, and Portugal will no longer exhibit 
an e of a ae A in the midſt of ci- 

vilized 


1,925, oool. 
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vilized nations. The citizen will no longer na 


forced to devote himſelf to celibacy, or to leave 


ous houſes will be erected upon ruins ; and ma- 
nufactures ſupply the place of convents. The 


ſubjects of this almoſt ruined ſtate, which now 


reſemble thoſe ſcattered and ſolitary ſnrubs that are 
found upon the ſoil of the richeſt mines, will no 


longer be reduced to thoſe neceſſities they now ex- 


perience, notwithſtanding their mountains and ri- 


vers of gold. The wealth of the ſtate will be 
| kept in conſtant circulation, and will no longer be 
buried in the churches. Superſtition will be ba- 


niſhed, together with ignorance, deſpair, and in- 


dolence. Thoſe who have no other object in view, 


but to commit exceſſes, and expiate them, who are 


fond of miracles and magic arts, will then be in- 


flamed with public ſpirit. The nation freed from 
its fetters, and reſtored to its natural activity, will 
exert itſelf with a ſpirit worthy of its former ex- 
Pant 


debted to her navy for her opulence, her glory, and 
her ſtrength, and will attend to the means of re- 
ſtoring it. It will no longer be reduced to eighteen 
men of war, ill built, and as ill manned and armed, 


and about a hundred . merchant-men, from ſix to 


eight hundred tons burden, which are till in a 


more ruinous ſtate. Her population, which has 


inſenſibly ſunk from three millions of ſouls to 


eighteen hundred thouſand, will increaſe and fill 


her 


PorTuGaL will then call hs ſhe was in» 5 


IX. 
his country in ſearch of employment. Commodi· 
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B O O E her harbours and roads with ative fleets. | The 


revival of her navy, will be doubtleſs difficult for 


— power whoſe flag is not known on any of the 


European ſeas, and which, for a century paſt, has 
given up her navigation to any power that would 
attend to it; but every obſtacle will be ſurmounted 
by a wiſe and prudent government. When once it 
carries on all the navigation that ſhould belong to 
it, immenſe ſums will be retained in the kingdom, 
which are now conſtantly expended for freight. 
Tus change will extend its influence to the 
iſllands that are dependent on Portugal. The port 
of Madeira will no longer be open to the Engliſh, 
The mother country will have the ſole power of 
diſpoſing of twenty-five or thirty thouſand pipes 
of madeira which that iſland produces. It will be 
in the roads of Liſbon and Oporto that all nations 
will ſupply themſelves with that wine, which is in 
ſuch requeſt in the four quarters of the globe. 
The Azores will furniſn Portugal for the purpoſes 
of agriculture, for its own conſumption, and for 
ſalt proviſions, with oxen, which it is prevented 
from breeding by the dryneſs of its foil; and the 
Cape de Verd iſlands will ſupply it with more 
mules than it wants. The New England people . 
formerly procured them from thence to carry to 
the Caribbee iſlands; but a great mortality that 
happened in 1750, put an end to that trade. This 
deficiency will ſoon be made good by a proper * 
tention to the breeding of this "cattle. | 
Tuuxsz 
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Taxsx alterations will be productive of fil B 0 o K 
more material ones. Brazil, which has no other IX. 
defect than that of being too large for Portugal 

which has only a few habitations ſcattered along 3 
the ſea coaſts; and has no other coloniſts i WING... ” 
inland parts, but ſuch as are employed in the 
mines, will then aſſume a new aſpect : its govern- 
ment will be new modelled. It will become evi- 5 
dent how great a miſtake has been committed with 
regard to all modern nations, by transferring to 
the new diſcovered world all the abſurdities which 
the barbariſm of the feudal government had ac- 
cumulated i in the old through a long ſeries of ages. 
A few plain laws will be ſubſtituted in the place 
of the ſubtle arts of chicane, which are no more 
than refinements on tyranny, and an increaſe of 
oppreſſion. . | 
Tax execution of theſe laws will be ſecured, 1 
employments are not ſold, and if a proper choice 
is made, and good governors appointed to com- 
mand Para, Bahia, and Rio Janeiro, who ſhall be 
independent, of each other, though the latter ſhall 
have the title of viceroy. The vigilance. of the 
three chiefs will put an end to the treacheries and 
enormities which the Brazilian Portugueſe have 
too long been. guilty of, or cauſed their ſlaves to 
commit. 

Havine thus Sag their manners, the next 
fiep will be to regulate their adminiſtration. The 
liberty of ſending out ſhips from the mother coun- 
try at pleaſure, which has been ſubſtituted to the 


OP- 
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320 o k oppreſſive mode of carrying on trade by fleets, 
Ix. will be productive of other favourable innovations. 
—Rxpeditions will not be confined to the roads of 
Liſbon and Oporto, becauſe as the other ports bear 
their Part in the public expences, it is fit they 
ſhould enjoy the ſame advantages. Excluſive com. 
panies will be aboliſhed. That load of taxes, 
which is the bane. of Europe, will no longer op- 
preſs the Brazils. This colony will no longer be 
devoured by thoſe numerous contraftors who are 
the ruin of the moſt ſucceſsful labours. The mo- 
ther country will be convinced that ſhe has no 
right to demand any thing of her colonies but 
their productions. Theſe productions themſelves 
will not in the firſt inſtance be clogged with enor- 
mous duties, which prevent them from being cir- 
culated. Gold, that mark of all other riches, that 
moſt valuable commodity of Brazil, freed from 
tte fetters that obſtructed its progreſs, will freely 
circulate in all countries which can ſupply com- 
mamodities in exchange for it. It will no longer be 
neceſſary that Dutch, French, and Engliſh men 
of war ſhould favour or conceal the fraudulent ex. 
portation of it under the ſanction of their flag. 
AGRICULTURE, ennobled by liberty, will ſhake | 
off the yoke of oppreſſion, to which ignorance, 
avarice, and deſpotiſm have made it ſubject. The 
means that will concur in promoting it will daily 
increaſe. The Portugueſe, who firſt opened Afﬀri- 
ca to other nations, have, notwithſtanding their 


decay, preſerved ſome conſiderable advantages in 
; that 
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that country. They poſſeſs large colonies on the Boo K 
coaſt moſt favourable for the ſlave trade, while the Ix. 
rival nations have only ſmall factories there; and — 
ſome are deprived even of this reſource. Theſe 
excluſive poſſeſſions, which enable them to procure 
their negroes one third cheaper than they are to be 
had in the ports where there is a competition, will 
determine the Brazilians to increaſe-the number of 
them, when once the duty is taken off, which is 
now ten per cent. upon. the heads of theſe unhap- 
py Africans, as it is upon all commodities that 
come from Europe. The mother country will give 
a further encouragement to this trade, ſince even 
the call of humanity cannot prevail upon ambition 
do diſcontinue it, by permitting the colony to make 
their own ſalt, inſtead of ſending for it from Por- 
tugal, as it is now compelled to do. This will fa- 
cilitate the fitting out of ſhips, by adding ſalt beef 
and pork to the proviſions of the crew, which hi- 
therto have been only caſſada and dried fiſh. Then, 
inſtead of thirty or forty ſhips, from ſixty to a 
hundred tons burden, which are annually fitted 
out, one hundred will be diſpatched, and in pro- 
ceſs of time a greater number if it ſhould be 
thought neceſſary. | 
Tnis i improvement might be baſtened, by per- 
mitting a direct navigation from the Brazils to the 
Eaſt Indies. This trade is peculiarly uſeful to 
Portugal; and her policy would require her to ex- 
tend it as much as poſſible. As the Portugueſe 
neither have nor can have any manufactures of 
| os 
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200 K their own, they ought to give the preference to 


thoſe linens and ſtuffs which are agrecable, and 


wich are moſt funrable to their own climate and 
that of their colonies, and abſolutely neceſſary for 
their African factories. The mother country would 


not ſacrifice any advantage by aſſociating Brazil to 
this branch of induſtry. It cannot have forgot 


that it formed a company. in 1723, which did not 
ſucceed. From that time, only one ſhip has been 
fitted out yearly, which for a long while put in 


at Bahia on its return from Afia, and for ſome 
years paſt, calls for refreſhments at Angola, by 
order of the government to which it belongs. The 


direct voyages from Brazil would be mach more 
frequent. Its contraband trade with Buenos Ayres, 


would ſupply it with piaſtres for traffic, and it 
would find on the Amazon part of the materials 
for navigation. The banks of that immenſe river 


abound with wood of the moſt excellent kind. It is ? 
| Known to be very laſting, neither does the worm, 


which is the univerſal ſcourge of the navy, ever 


affect it, and the ſcurvy never appears on board 


the ſhips that are made of it. The difficulty arif- 


ing from the want of hemp of flax is already re- | 


moved. Two plants have been diſcovered, which 
grow in great plenty in the foreſts about Bahia, 
called Gravala and Tieu, which make very good 
thread for coarſe linen, ſail- cloth and ropes. Un- 


fortunately a private man in the neighbourhood 


has got a patent for fifteen years for the ſole work · 
ing of 1 it. 5 
Ax 


r 
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Ax infallible way to bring about theſe great h 32 * 
changes ſpeedily, would be to open the ports of — 


Brazil to all nations. Such a liberty would give 
the colony that activity which it never can acquire 
without ir. The nations that ſail there would be 
intereſted in its proſperity and defence. It would 
be far more ſerviceable to the mother country, by 
the gradual increaſe of ts cuſtoms than by a per- 
nicious monopoly. Portugal that has no manu- 


factures, muſt purſue a different ſyſtem from the 


other powers in Europe, who have more goods 


than they want to ſupply their American ſettle- 
ments; and the very competition that might be Dy 


prejudicial to them, will certainly be very advan- 
tageous to the Portugueſe, 


lr the court of Liſbon does not adopt bis ſy-_ 
ſtem, which no doubt may be liable to ſome ob- 


jections, it muſt at leaſt repeal the law that for- 


bids all foreigners from reſiding in the Braails. 
Not fifty years ago, there were ſeveral Engliſh, 
Dutch, and French houſes in Brazil, whoſe in- 
duſtry encouraged every kind of labour. Far 


from driving them away by barbarouſly oppreſſing 


them, encouragements ought to have been given 
to fix them there, and to increaſe their number, 


Not that, ſtrictly ſpeaking, there is a ſcarcity of 


_ Vhite people in: theſe extenſive regions; for by a 


calculation that may be depended on, they amount 


to near 600,000. This is more than are to be 


found in any other colony; but the Creole Por- 


tugueſe are ſo indolent, ſo corrupt, ſo paſſionately 
Vol. III. . e 
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'B 82 K addicted to pleaſure, that they are become inca- 


— pable of the leaſt care and application to buſinek, 
Perhaps, the only way to rouze this degenerate 
rate, would be to ſet before their eyes ſome laborious 
men, to whom ſuitable parcels of land might be 
allotted. 
Tars "Or eaſily be done. On the banks of 
the moſt navigable rivers are large. plains that are 
no man's. property, and might enrich any one who 
would take the pains to cultivate them. Even 
by the ſea fide, it would be an eaſy matter to ſettle 
a great number of cultivators. On the firſt diſ- 
covery of that country, government granted whole 
provinces to ſeveral noblemen under the title 
of captainſhips but afterwards withdrew theſe 
grants, and gave in exchange, titles, penſions, 
or other marks of favour. This policy has brought 
into the crown a large extent of territofy, which 
now lies waſte, and might be uſefully employed. 
An infinite number of Engliſh, French, and Dutch 
coloniſts, whoſe plantations are exhauſted, and 
many Europeans who are ſeized with a paſſion of 
making a fortune, fo prevalent in this age, would 
| remove thither with their induſtry and their whole 

8 | 3 . 
Tua nothing might prevent them, they ſhould 
be ſecured from the fury of the inquiſition. That 
cruel tribunal has never, indeed, been erected 
in Brazil; but it has its emiſfaries there, 5 
are more inhuman, if poſſible, than itſelf, | 
is {till remembered, that from the year e. to 
17186, 
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1718; thoſe infamous men ſent over to Europe aBOO 
-codigious number of prieſts, monks, and pro- — 


prietors of land, and even negroes, whom they 
accuſed of Judaiſm. Theſe oppreſſions ruined 
agriculture to ſuch à degree, that the fleets of 


1724 and 1725 found no. proviſions there, In 


1728, the government enacted that for the fu- 
ture, if any · coloniſt were taken up by the holy 
office, his goods and chattels and his ſlaves ſhould 
not be W and that his fortune ſhould de- 
ſcend to his heirs. The miſchief that Was already 


done, could not be repaired by this decree, nor 
can mutual confidence be reſtored, till the authors 
of the misfortunes that have ruined the colony, are 


recalled. | 
EveN this precaution will not be Nabe * 
les the power of the clergy is abridged. Some 
ſtates have been known to favour the corruption 
bo prieſts, in order to weaken the aſcendent that 
ſuperſtition gives them over the minds of the peo- 
ple, That this method is not always infallible, 


appears from what has happened in the Bragils, 


nor is this execrable policy reconcileable with the 


principles of morality. It would be more ſecure 


and more eligible to open the doors of the ſanc- 
tuary to all the citizens without diſtinction. Phi- 
lip II, when he became maſter of Portugal, enags 


ted that they ſhould be ſhut againſt all ſuch whoſe 
blood was tainted with any, mixture with Jews, 


heretics, negroes or Indians. This diſtinctioa has 
given a dangerous ſuperiority to a ſet of men wir 


R 2 were 


ho 
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BOOK' were already too powerful. It has been-aboliſhed 
IX. 

En the African ſettlements ; why ſhould not thoſe 
of America enjoy the ſame privilege ? Why, after 
taking from the clergy the authority. they derived 
from their birth, ſhould they not be abridged of 

the power they aſſume on account of their riches? 


' SoME politicians have aſſerted, that no govern- 
ment ought ever to appoint a fixed income for the 
clergy, bur that their ſpiritual ſervices ſhould be 
paid by thoſe-who have recourſe to them. That 
this method would excite their zeal and vigilance. | 
That they would grow daily more expert in the 
care of fouls by experience, ſtudy, and applica- 
cation. Theſe ſtateſmen have been oppoſed by 
*philoſophers, who maintained that an ceconomy 
which would tend to increaſe the activity of the 
clergy, would be fatal to public tranquillity; and 
that it was better to lull that ambitious body into 
idlenefs, than to give it new ſtrength. It is ob- 
ſerved that churches and religious houſes which 
have no fetfled income, are ſo many repoſitories 
of ſuperſtition, maintained at the expence of the 
lower claſs of people, where ſaints; miracles, re- 
ticks, and all the inventions with which impoſture 
has loaded religion, are made. So that it would be 
a benefit to ſociety, if the clergy had a ſtated pro- 
viſion; but ſo moderate as to reſtrain the ambition 
of the body and the number of its members. Po- 
verty makes them fanatical; opulence indepen- 
| dents and bork concur to render dem ſeditious. 
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body in your dominions, which , hath aſſumed a 


power of ſuſpending, the labour of your ſubje &s, . 


whenever it pleaſes to call them into its temples. 


This body is authorized to ſpeak to them a hun 


dred times a year, and to ſpeak in the name of 
God. It tells them that the moſt powerful ſove- 
reign is no more in the ſight of the ſupreme being 


than the meaneſt ſlave; and that as ic. is inſpired 


by the creator of all things, it is to be believed in 


preference to the maſters of the world. The ef- 
fects of ſuch a ſyſtem threaten the total ſubverſion 


of ſociety, unleſs the miniſters of religion are made 
dependent on the magiſtrate; and they will never 
be effectually ſo, unleſs they hold their ſubſiſtence 
from him. This is the only way to eſtabliſh a 


harmony between the oracles of heaven and the 
maxims of government. It is the buſineſs of a 


prudent adminiſtration to bring this _— wichour 


| diſturbances or commotions. 


TILL. the court of Liſbon has attained this falu- 


tary end, all projects of reformation will be in- 


effectual. The defects of eccleſiaſtical - govern- 


ment will- ſtill ſubſiſt, notwithſtanding all endea- 


vours to reform them. The clergy muſt be 


: brought. to depend upon the magiſtrate, before 


the Portugueſe who live in Brazil can dare to op- 


poſe their tyranny. Perhaps even the prejudices 


theſe: inhabitants have imbibed from a faulty. and 


R 3, 1 their 


Such at leaſt was the opinion of a Philoſopher, BO S* 
who ſaid to a great monarch; There is a powerful | 


monaſtic education, may be too deeply rooted in 
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BOOK. their minds, to be ever eradicated. Theſe en. 


ng lightened views ſeem to be reſerved for the next 


generation. This revolution might be haſlened 
by obliging the chief proprietors to ſend their 
children to Europe for education, and by reform. 
ing the plan of public education in Portugal. 

ALL ideas are eaſily impreſſed upon tender or. 
gans. The foul, without experience as without 
reflection, readily admits truth and falſhood in mat. 
ters of opinion, and equally adopts what is either 
conducive or prejudicial to the public welfare, 


Young people may be tayght ro value or depre- 
ciate their own reaſon; to make uſe of it, or to 
neglect it; to conſider it as their beſt guide, or to 
miſtruſt its powers. Fathers obſtinately defend 
the abſurdities they were taught in their infancy; 
their children will be as fond of the leading prin- 


will bring back inco Brazil notions of religion, mo 


rality, adminiſtration, commerce, and agriculture. 


The mother country will confer places of truſt on 
them alone. They will then exert the talents they 


have acquired, and the face of the colony will be 


tatally changed. Writers who ſpeak of it, will no 
longer lament the idleneſs, the ignorance, the 


blunders, the ſuperſtitions which have been the 
ground-work of its adminiſtration. The hiſtory 
of this colony will no longer be a ſatyre upon it. 


TRE fear of incenſing Great Britain muſt not 


protract theſe happy alterations one ſingle moment. 


The motives which, * have prevented them 
bitherto 
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berleſs political errors, which, once adopted, be- 
come principles. Such is the prevailing notion at 
the court of Liſbon, that the ſtate cannot exiſt or 
proſper, but by means of the Engliſh. It is for- 
- gotten that the Portugueſe monarchy was formed 

without the help of other nations; that during the 
whole time of their conteſts with the Moors, they 
were ſupported by no foreign power ; that their 
greatneſs had been increaſing for three centuries 
ſucceſſively, when they extended their dominion 
over Africa and the Eaſt and Weſt Indies by their 
own ſtrength. All theſe great revolutions were per- 
formed by the Portugueſe alone. Was it neceſſary 
then that this nation ſhould diſcover a great trea- 
ſure, and be a proprietor of rich mines, merely 
to ſuggeſt the idea of its being unable to ſupport 
itſelf? Are the Portuguele to be compared to thoſe 
fooliſh individuals, whoſe heads are turned by the 


embarraſſinent, which their "oP acquired Aebes 


occaſion? 


No nation ought to ſubmir to be protected. If 


the people are wiſe, they will have forces relative 
to their ſituation ; and will never have. more ene- 
mies than they are able to withſtand. Unleſs their 
ambition is unbounded, they have allies, who, for 


their own ſakes, will warmly and faithfully ſup- 
port their intereſt. This general truth is peculiar- 


ly applicable to thoſe ſtates that are poſſcſſed of 
' miaes. It! is the intereſt of all other nations. to be 
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hitherto are but pre} judices, which will be removed B 0 2 * 
upon the lighteſt examination. There are num = 
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in amity with them, and if there is occaſion for it, 


3 will all unite for their preſervation. Let Por- 


tugal but hold the balance even between all the 
powers of Europe, and they will form an impe- 
netrable barrier around her. Fngland herſelf, 
though deprived of the preference ſhe has too 
long enjoyed, will ſtill ſupport a nation whoſe in- 
dependence is eſſential to the balance of power in 
Europe. All nations would quickly join in one 
common cauſe, if Spain ſhould ever be ſo mad 
for conqueſt, as to attempt any thing againſt Por. 
tugal. Never would the jealous, reſtleſs, and 
quick ſighted policy of our age ſuffer all the trea- 
ſures of the new world to be in the ſame hands, 
or that one houſe ſhould be ſo powerful in Ame- 
rica, as to threaten the liberties of Europe. 

Tuis ſecurity, however; ſhould not induce the 
court of Liſbon to neglect the means of their own 
preſervation, as they did when they truſted to the 
Britiſh arms for their defence, or indolently reſted 
on the ſupineneſs of their neighbours : when, deſti- 
tute of land or ſea forces, they were accounted 
as nothing in the political ſyſtem, which is the 
greateſt diferace that can befal a nation. If the 
- Portugueſe will regain the conſequence they have 

Joſt, they muſt put themſelves in ſuch a ſtate, as 
not to be afraid of war, and even to deelare it 
themſelves, if their rights or their ſafety ſhould 
require it. It is not always an ad vantage to a na- 
tion to continue in peace, when all the reſt are in 
m. a the Political as in the natural world, a 


great 
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great event will have very extenſive effects. The B 0'0 " 


: riſe or fall of one empire will affect all the reſt. ST 


Even thoſe which are furtheſt removed from the 
ſeat of war, are oftentimes. the victims of their 
moderation or weakneſs. Theſe maxims are di- 
rectly applicable to Portugal, particularly at this 
juncture, when the example of her neighbours, 
the critical ſituation of her haughty allies, the ſo- 
licitations of the powers who are jealous of her 
friendſhip ; in ſhorr, every 1 calls n Tee to 
| rouze, and to exert herſelf. 8 | 

Ir the Portugueſe will not at length frequent the 


| ſeas, where alone they can diſtinguiſh themſelves, 


and from whence they muſt derive their profpe- 


rity, if they do not appear with a powerful force 
at the extremity of Europe, where nature has ſo 
happily placed them, their fate is decided, the 


monarchy is at an end. They will fall again into 
the chains they had ſhaken off for a moment: as 
a lion that ſhould drop aſleep at the door of his 
den after he had broken it open. The little cir- 


culation there is ſtill within, would but indicate 


thoſe fee ble ſigns of life, which are the ſymproms 
of approaching death. The few trifling regu- 
lations they might make from time to rime, re- 
ſpecting the finances, the police, commerce, and 
the navy, whether at home or for the colonies, 


would be but weak palliatives, which, by conceal- 


ing their ſituation, would make it only the more 


dangerous. 
Ir 
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BOOK lx cannot be denied that Portugal has ſuffered 
— the moſt favourable opportunity that could have 
offered, of reſuming her former ſplendour to « 
cape. They are not politics alone that prepare re. 
volutions, Some deſtructive phœnomenon may 
change the face of an empire, The earthquake 
of the firſt of November 1755, which overthrew 
the capital of Portugal, ought to have reſtored the 
kingdom. The deſtruction of a proud city is often 
the preſervation of a whole ſtate, as the opulence of 
one man may be the ruin of thouſands. State- 
ly edifices be ſubverted ; effects, moſtly belong- 
ing to foreigners, might be deſtroyed; idle, 
debauched and corrupt men might be buried under 
heaps of ruins, without affecting the public wel- 
fare. Theearth, in a tranſient fir, had only taken 
what ſhe was able to reſtore ; and the gulphs ſhe 
opened under one city, were ready digged for the 
foundations of another. 

A Nzw ſtate, a new people, might have been 
expected to riſe out of thoſe ruins. But as much 
as theſe violent and uncommon ſtarts of nature ani- 
mate great minds, ſo much they depreſs little ſouls, 
corrupted by a long habit of ignorance and ſuper- 
ſtition, Government, which every where takes 

advantage of the credulity of the people, and 
which nothing can divert from the ſettled purpoſe 
of extending the boundaries of authority, became 

more encroaching at the very inſtant that the 
nation grew more timorous. Men of bold ſpi- 
rits oppreſſed thoſe that were weak; and the 
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period of that great phœnomenon proved that of an B O 92 K 
increaſe of ſlavery ; a ſad but common effect of.... 


the cataſtrophes of nature. They uſually make 
men a prey to the artifices of thoſe who are ambi- 
tious of ruling over them. Then it is that they 
take large ſtrides, by repeated acts of arbitrary 
power; whether thoſe who govern, do really be- 
lieve that the people were born to obey, or whether 
they think that, by extending their own power, 


they increaſe the ſtrength of the public. "Thoſe 


falſe politicians are not aware that with ſuch prin- 
ciples, a ſtate is like an overſtrained ſpring, that 
will break at laſt, and recoil againſt the hand that 
bends it. The preſent ſituation of the continent 
of South America, but too plainly evinces the 
juſtneſs of this compariſon: let us now proceed EY 
to ſhew the effects of a different conduct in the 
American ilands. 
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Settlement of the. European nations in the great Ar: 
chipelago of. America, known... by the name 7 the 
e or Caribbee . i 
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CE Bar part of North America, which ex- 
tends from the 293 to the 316 degree « of longi⸗ 
tude, contains the moſt numerous, extenſive ind 
rich Archipelago the” ocean has yet opened to the 
curioſity, the induſtry and avidity of the Euro- 


peans. The iſlands that compoſe it are known, 


ſince the diſcovery of the new world, by the name 


of the Caribbees. Thoſe that lie neareſt the Eaſt, 
have been called the Windward iſlands; the others, 
the Leewarel, on account of the winds blowing 
generally from the eaſtern point in thoſe quarters. 
They form a continued chain, one end of which 
ſeems to be attached to the continent near the 


gulph of Maracaybo, the other, to cloſe the en- 


trance of the gulph of Mexico. They may, per- 
haps, with ſome degree of probability, be con- 
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ſidered as the tops of very high. mountains for- B O OK 
merly belonging to the continent, which have been — 
changed into iſlands by ſame! revolution that has | 
laid the flat country under water. 55 

All the iſlands of the world; ſeem to have . 
detached from the continent by ſobterrag fires, 


or earthquakes. N 4 
Tux celebrated ana. 2 very "nam ne Whether 

he Ameri- 

winld ſome. thouſand years ago have been buried can iſlands 


b 
in oblivion, had it not been tranſmitted down ee 


us by Plato, from che obſcure tradition of Egypti- from the 
| continent ? 
an prieſts . was, probably, a large tract of land ſi- 
tuated between Africa and America. Several cir- 
cumſtances render it probable that England was 
formerly a part of France; and Sicily has evidently 
been detached from laly, The Cape de Verd 
iſlands, the. Azores, Madeira, and the Canaries 
muſt have been part of the neighbouring conti- 
nents, or of others that have been deſtroyed. The 
late obſervations of Engliſh navigators leave us 
ſcarce any room to doubt that all the iſlands of the 
South Sea, formerly compoſed. one entire conti- 
nent. New Zealand, the largeſt of them, 1s full 
of mountains, on which may be perceived the 
marks of extinguiſhed volcanos. Its inhabitants 
are neither beardleſs nor copper-coloured as thoſe 
of America; and though they are ſeparated fix 
hundred and eighty leagues from each other, they 
ſpeak the ſame. language as the. natives of the 
land of Otabeite, Ane by: NM. De Bou- 
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ſiomwoTancy: monuments evinee that ſuch 


e have happened, of which the attentive 


naturaliſt every where diſcovers {ome traces ſtil] re. 
maining. Shells of every kind, corals, beds of 
| Oyſters, ſea-fiſh entire or broken, regularly heaped 
up in every quarter of the globe, in places the moſt 
diſtant from the ſea, in the bowels and on the ſur- 
faces of mountains; the variableneſs of the con- 
tinent ſubject to all the changes of the ocean by 
which it is conſtantly beaten, worn away or ſub- 
verted : while at a diſtance, perhaps, on one ſide 
it loſes immenſe tracts of land; on the other, diſ- 
covers to us new countries, and long banks of ſand 
heaped up before thoſe cities that formerly were 
celebrated ſea - ports: the horizontal and parallel 
poſition of the ſtrata of the earth and of marine 
productions collected and heaped up alternately in 
the ſame order, compoſed of the ſame materials, 
that are regularly cemented by the conſtant and 
ſucceſſive exertion of the ſame cauſe: the cor- 
reſpondent ſimilarity obſervable between ſuch coaſts 
as are ſeparated by an arm of the ſea 4 on one ſide 
of which may be perceived ſalient angles oppoſite 
to re-entering angles on the other: on the right- 
hand, beds of the ſame kind of ſand, or fimilar 
petrifactions diſpoſed on a level with fimilar ſtrata 
extending to the left: the direction of mountains 


and rivers towards the ſea as to their common ori- 


gin: the formation of hills and vallies, on which 
this immenſe body of fluid hath, as it were, ſtamp» 
ed indelible marks of its undulations : all theſe ſes 

| vera 
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veral circutnſtances atteſt, that the ocean 

broken its natural limits, or perhaps, that its li- CE 

mits have never been inſurmountable; and that 

varying the ſurface of the globe, according to the 

irregularity of its own motions, it hath alternately 
taken the earth from its inhabitants, and reſtored 

it to them again. Hence thoſe ſucceſſive though 

never univerſal deluges that have covered the face 

of the earth, but not rendered it totally inviſible 

to us at once: for the waters acting at the ſame 
time in the cavities and on the ſurface of the globe, 
cannot poſſibly increaſe the depth of their beds 

without diminiſhing their breadth; or overflow, on 

one fide, without leaving dry land on the other; 

nor can we conceive any alteration in the whole 

ſyſtem that can poſſibly have made all the moun- 

rains diſappear at once and occaſioned the ſea to 

riſe above their ſummits. What a fudden transfor- 

mation muſt have forced all the rocks and every 

ſolid particle of matter to the center of the earth, 

to draw out of its inmoſt receſſes and channels all 

thoſe fluids which animate it; and thus blending 

its ſeveral elements together, produce a maſs of 
waters and uſeleſs germina floating in the air? Is 

it not enough that each hemiſphere alternately be- 

comes a prey to the devaſtations of the ocean? 

Such conſtant ſhocks, as theſe have doubtleſs fo = 

long concealed from us the new world, and, per- . 

haps, | ſwallowed up that continent, which, as is | 

imagined; _- been OP Is from our own, 

Wur- 
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BO OK. WhHaTEVER, may be the ſecret cauſes of theſe 
— — ene revolutions, the general cauſe of which 
reſults from the known and univerſal laws of mo- 
tion, their effects, however, will be always ſen- 
ſible to every man who has the reſolution and ſa- 
gacity to perceive them. They will be more par- 
ticularly evident in regard to the Caribbee iſlands, 
if it can ever be proved that they undergo vio- 
lent ſnocks whenever the volcanos of the Corde- 
leras throw out their contents, or when all Peru is 
ſhaken. This Archipelago, as well as that of the 
Eaſt- Indies, ſituated nearly in the ſame degree of 
[| | latitude, ſeems to be produced by the ſame cauſe; 
namely, the motion of the ſea from eaſt to weſt; 
a motion impreſſed by that which cauſes the earth's 
| revolution from welt to eaſt; more rapid at the 
LL equator, where the globe of the earth; being more 
elevated, revolves ina larger circle and in a more 
agitated zone; where the ocean ſeems, as it were 
willing to break through all the boundaries nature 
| | - oppoſes to it, and opening to itſelf a free and un- 
= ' Interrupted courſe, forms the equinoctial line. 
Tux direction of the Caribbee illands, begin- 
ning from Tobago, is nearly north and N. N. W. 
This direction is continued from one iſland to ano- 
ther, forming a line ſomewhat curved towards the 
| north-weſt, and ending at Antigua. In-this place 
|| the line becomes at once curved, and extending 
= itſelf in a ſtraight direction to the W. and N. W. 
1 meets in its courſe with Porto-Rico, St. Domingo, E 
and Cuba, known by the name of the Leeward 
$ AL» N Illands, 
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lands, which are ſeparated from each other by B O DAP 
channels of various breadths. Some of theſe are 3 
ſix, others fifteen or twenty leagues broad; but 
the ſoundings in all of them are from a hundred: 
to a hundred and twenty or a hundred and fifty | 
| fathom. Between Granada and St. Vincent's there 
is alſo a ſmall Archipelago of thirty leagues, in 
which ſometimes the ſoundings are not ten fas, 
thom. | | 127 f 

Tas mountains in the Caribbes iſlands run in 
the ſame direction as the iſlands themſelves. This 
direction is ſo regular, that if we were to conſider 
the tops of theſe mountains only independent of 

their baſes, they might be looked upon as a chain 
of hills belonging to the continent, of which 
Martinico would be the moſt nn bow: 
montory. | FE. W e - 
Taz ſprings of water kick flow * the moun- 5 = 
tains in the Windward iſlands, run all 1 in the weſt- 88 
ern part of theſe iſlands. The whole eaſtern coaſt, 
that is to ſay, which, according to our conjectures, 
has always been covered by the ſea, is without any 
running water. No ſprings come down there from 
the mountains; they would, indeed, have been uſe: 
leſs, for after having run over a. very ſhort tract of d 
land, and with great rapidity #hey would have = 
fallen into the ſea. + _ .. +. | | | 

In Porto-Rico, St. Domingo, and; Cal chem 
are a few. rivers which diſcharge themſelves into 
the ſea on the northern ſide, and whoſe ſources riſe. . 
in the mountains running from eaſt to welt, that 

Vor III. 8 18. 
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BOOK is, through the: whole length of theſe  iflands, 
— Theſe rivers water a conſiderable extent of low 
country, which has certainly never been covered 
by the ſea. From the other ſide of the mountains 
facing the ſouth, where the ſea, flowing with great 
impetuoſity, leaves behind it marks of its inunda- - 
tions, ſeveral rivers flow into theſe. three iſlands, 
ſome of which are conſiderable en to receiye 

the largeſt ſhips. | 

Tarrst obſervations, which nan to prove * 
the ſea has ſeparated the Caribbee iſlands from 
the continent, are further confirmed by others 
of a different kind, though equally concluſive in 
ſupport of this conjecture. Tobago, Margaretta, 

and Trinidad, iſlands that are the neareſt to the 
continent, produce as well as the Caribbees, trees 
whoſe wood is ſoft, and wild cocoa. Theſe parti- 
cular ſpecies are not to be found, at leaſt in any 
quantity, in the northern iſtands. In theſe the 
only wood we meet with is hard: Cuba, ſituated 
at the other extremity. of the Caribbees, abounds, 
like Florida, from which, perhaps, it has been ſe- 
parated, with cedars and cypreſſes, both equal 

| uſeful for the building of ſhips. 

2 of Tur ſoil of the Caribbees conſiſts moſtly. of a 
| the Carib- layer of clay or gravel, of different thicknefs ; un- 
bee iNands. Jer which is 2 bed of ſtone or rock. The nature 
of ſome of theſe ſoils is better adapted to vegeta- | 
tion than others. In thoſe places where the :chy f 
is dryer and more friable, and mixes with the 
leaves and remains of plants, a layer of earth is 
| formed | 
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formed of greater depth, than where the clay is B O MG K 
moiſter. The ſand or gravel has different proper 

ties according to its peculiar nature; wherever it ; 
is leſs hard, leſs compact, and leis porous, ſmall 
pieces ſeparate themſelves from it; which though 
dry, preferve a certain degree of coolneſs uſeful 
to vegetation. This ſoil is called in America, a 
 pumice-ſtone ſoil. Wherever the clay and gravel 
do not go through ſuch modifications, the ſoil be- 
comes barren, as ſoon as the layer formed by the 
_ decompoſition of the original plants is deſtroyed, 
from the neceſſity there is of weeding it, which too 
frequently expoſes its ſalts to the heat of the ſun: 
Hence, in thoſe cultures which require leſs weed- 2 
ing, and where the plant covers with its leaves the | 
vegetable ſalts, there the nn of the ground 
has been preſerved. + 1287 
 Wazw'the Europeans 150 at hs Caribbee 
iſlands they found them covered with large trees, 
connected as it were to one another by a ſpecies of 
_ creeping plant; which, riſing up in the ſame man- 
ner as the ivy, wove itſelf around all the branches, 
and concealed them from the ſight. There was 
ſo great a plenty of this plant, and it grew ſo 
thick, that it was impoſſible to penetrate. into the 
woods before it was cut down. From its great 
degree of flexibility it was called. Liane. 
lx theſe foreſts, as old as the world telt, there 
were varieties of trees, that from a ſingular par- 
tiality of nature, were very lofty, exceeding 
ſtraight, and without any excreſcences or defects. 
3 The 
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1 K The annual fall and breaking down of the leaves, 
and the decay of the trunks rotted away by time, 
formed a moiſt ſediment upon the ground; which 
being cleared, occaſioned a ſurpriſing degree of 
vegetation in thoſe plants that were ſubſlituted 
to the trees that were rooted up. 
Ix whatever foil theſe trees grew, their roots 
were ſcarcely two feet deep, and generally, much 
leſs: though they extended themſelves on the ſur- 
face, in proportion to the weight they had to ſup- 
port. The exceſſive dryneſs of the ground, where 
the moſt plentiful rains never penetrate very deep, 
as they are ſoon attracted by the ſun-beams; and 
the conſtant dews that moiſten the ſurface; made 
the roots of theſe plants extend themſelves: hori- 
_ zontally, inſtead of deſcending perpendicularly, as 
they generally do in other climates. | 
Tux trees that grew on the tops of mountains 
and in ſteep places were very hard. Their bark 
was ſmooth, and firmly fixed to the wood. The 
courbari, the acajou, the manchineel, the barati, 
iron wood, and ſeveral others, hardly yielded to 
the ſharpeſt inſtrument : it was neceſſary to burn 
them, in order to fell and root them up. When 
they were on the ground, they were worked by 
the ſaw and the hatchet. The moſt remarkable 
of theſe trees was the acoma; | which when put 
into the earth, becomes petrified. The gum tree 
was eſteemed the moſt uſeful, the trunk being 
five feet in circumference, and the ſtem from 
|  forty- 


— 
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ſorty- five to fifty feet, ſerved to make a canoe of B 0 2 
one ſingle piece. 540 a 
Tux vallies, which are always dd feats by 
the mountains, abounded with ſoft wood. At the 
foot of theſe trees grew promiſcuouſly thoſe plants 
that the liberality of the earth produced for the 
ſubſiſtence of the natives of the country. The 
couch- couch, the yam, the Caribbee cabbage and 
potatoe were molt generally uſed. Theſe were a 
ſpecies of potatoes produced at the root of ſuch 
plants as creep along the ground, breaking through 
all thoſe impediments which ſeemed to render 
their growth impoſſible. Nature, which appears 
to have eſtabliſhed a certain analogy between the - 
characters of people and the proviſions intended 
for their ſupport, had provided the Caribbee iſlands | 
with ſuch vegetables as could not bear the heat of 
the ſun, flouriſhed beſt in moiſt places, required 
no cultivation, and were renewed two or three 
times in the year. The iſlanders did not thwart 
the free and ſpontaneous operations of nature, by 
deſtroying one of her productions to give the greater 
vigour to another. The preparation of the vege- 
tating ſalts was entirely left to the mere effect of 
nature; nor did the natives pretend to fix the 
place and time of her fertility. They gathered as 
chance threw in. their way, or the ſeaſon pointed 
out, ſuch fruits as. ſpontaneouſly offered them- 
Elves for their ſupport. They had obſerved, that 
the putrefaction of the weeds was neceſſary to the 
8 3 | 13 
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BOC OK. reproduction of thoſe plants that were moſt uſeful | 
— them. 


Tux roots of theſe plants were never unwhole- 
fome ; but they were inſipid when raw, and had 
very little flavour even when boiled, unleſs they 


were ſeaſoned with pimento. When mixed with 


ginger,. and the acid juice of a plant ſomewhat re. 
ſembling our ſorrel, they produced a ſtrong li- 
quor, which was the only compound drink of the 
ſavages. The only art they made uſe of in pre- 
paring it, was ſuffering it to ferment ſome days 


in common water, expoſed to the heat of the ſun, 


_ExcLvusive of the roots, the iſlands alſo ſup- 
plied the inhabitants with a great variety. of diffe- 
rent fruits. Some of theſe were nearly of the ſame 
kind as our apples, cherries, and apricots; but we 
have nothing in our climates that can give us any 


idea of moſt of the fruits of the Caribbee iſlands, 
Among theſe, the moſt uſeful was the banana. In 
hape, ſize and colour it reſembled our cucum- 
bers: its taſte was ſomewhat ſimilar to our pears: 
it grew in cool places, on a ſoft and ſpungy ſtem 
about ſeven feet high. This ſtem decayed as the 


fruit ripened z but before it fell, it ſhot forth a 
young ſprig from its trunk, which a year after 
produced its fruit, periſned in its turn, and was 
regenerated ſucceſſively in the ſame manner. 

Ox ſingular circumſtance worthy of remark i is, 
that while the voracious plant, which we have 


termed Liane, climbed round all the barren trees, 


it avoided the fertile ones, though promiſcuoully 
blended | 
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blended with the former. Nature ſeemed as it BOOK 
were, to have preſcribed to it, to reſpect what ſne 


| had deſtined for the ſuſtenance of man, 
Tux iſlanders were not fo plentifully ſupplied 
with pot-herbs as with roots and fruits. Purſlain 
and crefſes were the only herbs of this kind 

they had. | e 
Turin other food was eonfiabi within a very 
narrow compaſs: they had no tame fowl, and the 
only quadrupeds that were fit for food, did not 
amount to more than five ſorts; the largeſt " 
which did not exceed in ſize our common rabbits. 

The birds more pleaſing to the eye, though leſs 
varied than in our climates, were valuable almoſt 
only on account of their feathers: few of them 
warbled forth thoſe melting notes that are ſa cap- 
tivating to the ear; moſt of them were extremely 
thin, and very inſi pid to the taſte. Fiſh was near- 
ly as plentiful as in other ſeas, but generally leſs 
wholeſome, and leſs delicate. 

Tus plants that nature had placed in theſe 
lands, to cure the very few diſorders the inhabi- 
tants were ſubject to, cannot be too highly com · 
mended. Whether they were applied externallß, 
or taken internally, or the juice of them given in 
infuſion, their effects were as ſpeedy as ſalutary. 
The invaders of thoſe formerly peaceable regions, 
have employed theſe ſimples, which are always 
green and in full vigour, and preferred them to all 
the medicines chat Afia can furniſh to the reſt of 


the world. 
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BO Tut generality of the inhabitants of theſe iſlands 
\——— conſider but two ſeaſons among them, that of 


Climate 
of theſe 


iſlands. 
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drought and that of rain. Nature, whoſe ope- 


rations are conſtant, and concealed under a perpe- 


tual verdure, appears to them to act always uniform. 


Iy. But thoſe who attentively obſerve her progreſs, 


diſcern, that in the temperature of the climate, in 


all the revolutions, and in the changes of vegeta- 


tion, ſhe obſerves the ſame laws as in AA 
though in a leſs ſenſible manner. ST” 
Tazst almoſt imperceptible changes, are no 


-, preſervative againſt the dangers and inconveniences 


of ſuch a ſcorching climate as muſt be naturally 


expected under the torrid zone. As theſe iſlands 


are all under the tropics, their inhabitants are ex- 
poſed, allowing for the varieties reſulting from 
difference of ſituation and of ſoil, to a perpetual 
heat, which generally increaſes from the riſing of 


the ſun till an hour after noon, and then decreaſes 


in proportion as the ſun declines. The thermo- 


meter in theſe: places ſhews, that the degree of 
heat riſes ſometimes to forty-four, and even to 
forty-ſeven and a half, above the freezing point. 


A covered ſky, that might ſerve to alleviate this 
heat, is ſeldom ſeen. Sometimes, indeed, - clouds. 
appear for an hour or two, but the ſun is never 
hid for four days during the whole year. 

Tux variations in the temperature of the air, 
depend rather upon the wind, than the changes of 


the ſeaſons, In thoſe places where the wind does 


not blow, the air is exceſſively hot, and none 
*1T | but 
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but the eaſterly winds contribute to temperate and Bc OO K 
refreſh it, thoſe that blow from the ſouth and weſt — 


afford little relief; but they are much leſs frequent, 
and leſs regular than that which comes from the 
eaſt. The branches of the trees expoſed to its in- 
fluence, are forced round towards the weſt, in that 
direction which they ſeem to be thrown into, by 
the conſtant and uniform courſe of the wind. But 
their roots are ſtronger and more extended under 
ground towards the eaſt, in order to afford them, 
as it were, a fixed point, whoſe reſiſtance may 


counteract the power of the ruling wind. It has "ff 
been alſo obſerved, that whenever the weſterly 


wind blows pretty ſtrong, the trees are eaäly 
thrown down ; in order therefore to judge of the 


violence of a hurricane, the number of trees, as 


well as the direction in which they fall, is ng 


to be conſidered. 
Tu eaſterly wind depends upon two ;nrviriable 


cauſes, the probability of which is very ſtriking. 

The firſt ariſes from the diurnal motion of the earth 
from veſt to eaſt, and which muſt neceſſarily be 
more rapid under the equinoctial than under the 
parallels of latitude, becauſe a greater ſpace muſt 
be paſſed over in the ſame time. The ſecond is 
owing to the heat of the ſun, which as ſoon as it 
riſes above the horizon, rarefies the air, and cauſes 
it to blow towards the weſt, in a = as _ 
earth revolves towards the eaſt. 

Tux eaſterly wind, near, which ace: ca 
abu iſlands is ſcarcely felt before nine or ten 
e o'clock 


/ 


M 
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BOOK yg clock in the morning, increaſes in Proportion as 
— the ſun riſes above the horizon ; and decreaſes ag 
1 declines. Towards the evening it ceaſes entirely 
to blow on the coaſts, but not on the open ſea. 
The reaſons of this difference are very evident. 
After the ſetting of the ſun, the air from the land, 
that continues for a conſiderable time rarefied, on 
account of the vapours which are conſtantly riſing 
from the heated globe, neceſſarily flows back up- 
on the air of the fea: this is what is generall7 
Called a land breeze. It is moſt ſenſibly felt in the 
night, and continues till the air of the tea, rare - 
fied by the heat of the ſun, flows back again to- 
wards the land, where the air has been condenſed 
by the coolneſs of the night. It has alſo been ob- 
ſerved, that the eaſterly wind blows more regu- 
[! larly and with greater force in the dog-days than 
—_ : - at any other times of the year; becauſe the ſun 
then acts more powerfully on the air. Thus na- 
ture cauſes the exceſſive heat of the ſun to contri- 
bute to the refreſhment of thoſe climates that are 
; parched up by its rays. It is thus that in fire- en- 
gines art makes the fire inſtrumental in ſupplying 
conſtantly with freſh water the copper veſſels from 
which itis exhauſted by evaporation. 


\ Trax rain contributes alſo to the temperature 
*F of the American iſlands, though not equally in 
li them all. In thoſe places where the eaſterly wind 
_—_ meets with nothing to oppoſe its progreſs, it diſ- 
pels the clouds as they begin to riſe, and cauſes 
them to break either in the woods or upon the 
„ "> 
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mountains. But whenever the ſtorms are too vio- B 0 2 
leut, or the blowing of the eaſterly wind is inter· J. 
rupted by the changeable and temporary effect of 
the ſouthern and weſterly ones, it then begins to 
r2in. In the other Caribbee iſlands, where this 
wind does not generally blow, the rains are ſo fre- 
quent and plentiful, eſpecially in the winter ſea- 
ſon, which laſts from the middle of July to the 
middle of October; that, according to the moſt 
accurate obſervations, as much water falls in one 
week, during this time, as in our climates in the 
ſpace of a year. Inſtead of thoſe mild and re- 
freſhing ſhowers which we ſometimes enjoy in Eu- 
rope, the rains in theſe climates are torrents, the 
| found of which might be miſtaken for that of hail, 
if this were not almoſt unknown under ſo burning 
aſky. 
TrssE ibs 1t muſt be allowed, refreſh the 
air; but they occaſion a dampneſs, the effects of 
which are no leſs diſagreeable than fatal. The dead 
muſt be interred within a few hours after they have 
expired, Meat will not keep ſweet above four and 
twenty hours. The fruits decay, whether they are 
gathered ripe, or before their maturity. The 
bread muſt be made up into biſcuits, to prevent its 
growing mouldy. Common wines ſoon turn ſour : 
and iron grows ruſty: in a day's time. The ſeeds 
can only be preſerved by conſtant attention and 
care, till the proper ſeaſon returns for ſowing .._ 
them. When the Caribbee iſlands were firſt diſ- 
covered, the corn that was conveyed there for the 
| ws 
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B on K ſupport of thoſe who could not,accuſtom them- 
— ſclvesto the food of the natives of the country, was 
ſo ſoon damaged, that it became neceſſary to ſend 
it in the ears. This neceſſary precaution enhanced 
the price of it ſo much that few people were able 
to buy ir. Flour was then ſubſtituted in leu 
of corn, which lowered, indeed, the expences of 
tranſport, but was attended with this inconveni- 
ence, that it was ſooner damaged. It was ima- 
gined by a merchant, that if the flour were entire- 
ly ſeparated from the bran, which contributes to 
its fermentation, it would have this double advan- 
tage, of cheapneſs and of keeping longer. He 
cauſed it therefore to be ſifted, and put the fineſt 
flour into ſtrong caſks, and beat it cloſe together 
with iron hammers, till it became ſo hard a body, 
that the air could ſcarcely penetrate it. Experi- 
ence juſtified fo ſenſible a contrivance, the practice 
of it has become general, and been confiderably 
improved ever ſince. If this method does not 
preſerve. the flour, as long as in our dry and tem- 
perate climates, it may, however, be kept by it, 
for the ſpace of ſix months, a year, or even longer, 
according to the degree of care that has been taken 
in the preparation. Such an interval is ſufficient 
for the activity and induſtry of the mother coun. 
try toſupply its colonies. n 
Ordinary HOwWwEVER troubleſome theſe natural effects « 
PRO: he + rain may be, it is attended with ſome. {till 
lands, more formidable : ſuch as frequent and ſometimes 
- dreadful earthquakes in the iſlands. As they 


ge” 
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generally happen during the time, or towards the B * K 
end of the rainy ſeaſon, and when the tides are ker 9 
higheſt, ſome ingenious naturaliſts have, there 9 
fore, ſuppoſed that ey en be owing to ene 
two cauſes. | 
Tux waters of the ky and of the ſea, . un- 
dermine, dig up, and ravage the earth in ſeveral 
ways. The ocean, in particular, exerts its fury 
upon this globe with a violence that can neither be 
foreſeen nor prevented. Among the various ſnocks 
to which it is conſtantly expoſed, from this reſtleſs 
and boiſterous element, there 1s one, -which at the 
Caribbee iſlands is diftinguiſhed by the name of 
raz de maree, or whirlpobl. It conſtantly happens 
once, twice, or three times, from July to October, 
and always on the weſtern coaſts ; becauſe it takes 
place after the time of the weſterly and ſoutherly 1 
vinds, or while they blow. The waves which at 1 
a diſtance ſeem to advance gently within four or | 
five hundred yards, ſuddenly ſwell againſt the 
ſhore, as if acted upon in an oblique direction by . : 
| 
| 
| 
| 


— 
—— —  —————  — 


ſome ſuperior force, and break with the greateſt 
impetuoſity. The ſhips, which are then upon the M 
coaſt, or in the roads beyond it, unable either to 
put to ſea, or keep their anchors, are daſhed to 
pieces againſt the land, leaving the unhappy ſailors 
entirely without hopes of eſcaping that certain 
death, the approaches of which they have been 
expecting for ſeveral hours. | 
So extraordinary a motion of ** ſea u 
been hitherto conſidered as the conſequence of a 
1 ſtorm. 
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BOOK ſtorm. But a ſtorm follows the direction of the 
— wind from one point of the compaſs to another; 
and whirlpools are felt in one part of an iſland that 
is ſheltered by another iſland, where the ſhock is 
not at all perceived. This obſervation has induced 
Mr. Dutaſta, who has travelled through Africa, 


and America, as a natural philoſopher, a mer. 


_ chant, and a ſtateſman, to ſeek for a more proba- 


ble cauſe of this ſingular phenomenon. He has 
not only diſcovered this, but alſo ſeveral other 


_ truths that may be uſeful] to many of the ſciences, 
if he ever makes them public. We ſhall then pro. 


bably acquire more certain information concern. 
ing hurricanes. 
Tux hurricane is a violent ind generally ac- 


companied with rain, lightening and thunder, 


ſometimes with earthquakes; and always attended 
with the moſt melancholy and fatal conſequences 


that the wind can produce. The day, which, in the 


torrid zone, is uſually bright and clear, is ſudden- 


ly changed into a dark and univerſal night; the 


appearance of a perpetual ſpring into the dreari- 
neſs and horror of the moſt gloomy winter. Trees 
as ancient as the world itſelf are torn up by the 
roots, and inſtantly diſappear. The ſtrongeſt and 


the moſt ſolid buildings are in a moment buried 
in ruins. Where the eye delighted itſelf with the 


proſpect of rich and verdant hills, nothing is to 
be ſeen but plantations entirely deſtroyed, and 
frightful caverns. The unhappy ſufferers, de- 


prived of their * rr weep over the cate 
caſes 


— Mw 
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caſes of the dead, or ſearch among the ruins for BO 2 "I 
their friends and relations. The noiſe of the wa- ORE 


ters, of the woods, of the thunder and of the 


winds, that break againſt the ſhattered rocks; the 


cries and howlings of men and animals, promiſ- 


cuouſly involved in a whirlwind of ſand, ſtones, 


and ruins of buildings : all together ſeem to -_ 


tend the laſt ſtruggles of expiring nature. 


THESE e eee however, contribute to pro- 


duce more plentiful crops, and to ripen tlie fruits 


of the earth. Whether theſe violent concuſſions 


tear up the ground, in order to render it more fer- 


tile, or whether the hurricane brings along with it 
certain ſubſtances fit to promote the vegetation of 


| plants, is not eaſily determined: but it has been 


obſerved, that this ſeeming and temporary confu- 
fion was not only a conſequence of the uniformity 


of nature, which makes even diſſolution itſelf in- 


ſtrumental to regeneration, but alſo the means of 
preſerving the general ſyſtem, the life and vigour 


of which is maintained by an internal fermenta- 


tion, the ſource of partial: evil and of general 
ud 
Tux farſt Wini of the Caribbee” iſlands 


3 imagined that they had diſcovered infallible prog- 


noſtics of this alarming phœenomenon. They ob- 


ſerved, that when it was near at hand, the air was 


miſty, the ſun red, and yet the weather calm, and 
the tops of the mountains clear. Under the earth 


and in the reſervoirs of water, a dull ſound was 
heard, like that ariſing from pent up winds. The 


\ | ſtars 
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he K ſtars were clouded by a vapour, that made them 
2 appear larger. The ſky, in the north- welt, Was 
. overſpread with dark and black clouds, that ſeem- | 
ed very alarming. The ſea ſent forth a ſtrong and 
diſagreeable ſmell, and in the midſt of a calm, 
was ſuddenly agitated. The wind changed in a 
moment from eaſt to weſt, and blew very violently 
at different intervals, each of which continued for 
two hours together.. fat 
Trovcn the truth of all theſe obſervations c can- 
not be aſcertained, yet to pay no attention to the 
ideas and even prejudices of ſavage nations on 
times and ſeaſons would be a ſeeming indication of 
imprudence, or of a mind too little. addicted to 
philoſophical inquiries. The want of employment | 
of theſe people, and their being habituated to live 
in open air, afford them an opportunity and put 
them under a neceſſity of obſerving the ſmalleſt 
alterations in the air, and of acquiring ſuch infor- 
mations on this point, as have eſcaped the more 
enlightened nations, which are more employed and 
more devoted to works of a ſedentary nature. 
Poſſibly we muſt be indebted to ſavages for the 
diſcovery of effects, and to learned people for the 
inveſtigation of cauſes. Let us trace, if poſſible, 
the Kr of hurricanes, a phœnomenon ſo fre- 
quent in America, that this alone would have been ; 
ſufficient to make it be deſerted, -or render it un- | 
inhabitable many years ago. 9 07 
No hurricanes come from the eaſt, tha. is, Fork 


the greatelt extent of Ag ſea at the Caribbee 
Iſlands. 
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| ind. As this is an acknowledged fact, it would Boo | 
induce us to believe, that they are formed on the X. 
continent of America. The weſt wind which — b 
blows conſtantly, and ſometimes very violently E 1 
in the ſouthern parts, from July to January, and | | 
the North wind blowing at the ſame time in the fl 
northern parts, muſt, when they meet, oppoſe 8 
each other with a force proportionate to their na- | 
rural velocity. If this ſhock happens in the long = 
and narrow paſſes of the mountains, it muſt occa- 
ſion a ſtrong current of air, that will extend itſelf = 
in a compound ratio of the moving power, and il 
the diameter of the narrow paſs of the mountain. 
| Every ſolid body that meets this current of arr. 
will be impreſſed with a degree of force propor- 
tioned to the extent of ſurface it oppoſes to the | 
current; ſo that if the poſition of that ſurface 
ſhould be perpendicular to the direction of the 1 
hurricane, it is impoſſible to determine what effect = 
might be produced upon the whole maſs, Fortu- —_ 
nately the different bearings of the coaſts. of theſe | 
iſlands, and their angular or - ſpherical figure, oc- 
caſion theſe dreadful hurricanes to fall upon ſur- 
faces more or leſs oblique, which' divert the cur- 
rent of air, break its force, and gradually deſtroy 
its effects. Experience alſo proves, that their 
action is by degrees ſo much weakened, that even 
in the direction, where the hurricane falls with | 
moſt force, it is ſcarcely felt at ten leagues di- 
ſtance. The moſt accurate obſervers have re- 
marked, that all the hurricanes which have ſuc- 
Vol. III. = ceſſively 
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B O 0 E ceſſively ſubverted the iſlands, came from the 
x. north-weſt, and conſequently from the narrow 
—— paſſes formed by the mountains of St. Martha. 
The diſtance of forme iſtands from this direction, 

is not a ſufficient reaſon for rejecting this opinion; 

as feveral other cauſes may contribute to divert a 

current of air to the ſouth or eaft, We cannot 

help thinking, therefore, that thoſe perſons have 


been miſtaken, who have aſſerted, that the vio. | 


lence of a hurricane was felt under whatever point 
of the compaſs the wind came from. Such are 
the deſtructive phœnomena nature has oppoſed to 
the acquiſition of the riches of the new world: 
but what barrier could reftrain the daring ſpines 
that navigator who diſcovered it ? 
9 CnxisrOrHER Col uus having firſt forned a 
ribs, the ſettlement at St. Domingo, one of the greater An- 
ancient in- tiljes, diſcovercd the leſs.” The iſlanders he had to 


habitants 


of the encounter there, were not ſo weak and cowardly 
windward 


ilands. as thoſe he had at firſt ſubdued. The Caribs, who 


thought they originally came from Guiana, and that 
they were of the ſame nation as the Galibees, were 
of moderate ſtature, thick ſet, and ſtrong, and ſuch 
as ſeemed adapted to form men of ſuperior ſtrength, 
if their manner of fe and exerciſes had aſſiſted 
theſe natural appearances. Their legs thick and 
muſcular, were generally well made; their eyes 
black, large, and ſomewhat prominent. Their 


whole figure would have been pleaſing, had they 


not ſpoiled their natural beauty by fancied and ar- 
er which could only be agreeable 
. | 5 | among 
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among themſelves. The eye-brows and the head B O 0 K 
are the only parts of the body on which they ſuf- 1 
fered any hair to grow. They wore no garment, * 
nor had this any influence on their chaſtity. In or- 
der to guard againſt the bite of inſects „they 
painted all their bodies over with the juice of the 
rocou, or arnotto, which gave them the 13 17580 
ance of a lobſter when boiled. 
THEIR er conſiſted only in ſome confuſed 
belief of a good and bad principle; an opinion ſo 
natural to man, chat we find it diffuſed among the 
moſt ſavage nations, and preſerved even among 
many civilized ones. They were little concerned 
f about the tutelary divinity, but had the greateſt 
dread of che evil principle. Their other ſuperſti- 
a tions were more abſurd than dangerous, and they 
were but little attached to them. This indiffer- 
> ence did not continue to render them more ready 
bv embrace chriſtianity when propoſed to them. 
* Without entering into diſpute with thoſe who ex- 
pounded the doctrines, they contented themſelves. 
with rejecting the belief of them, for fear, as they 
laid, that their neighbours ſhould laugh at them. - 
Tnovon the Caribs had no regular form of go- 
vernment among them, yet they lived quietly and 
peaceably with one another. The tranquillity they 
enjoyed, was entirely owing to that innate prin- 
ciple of compaſſion which precedes all reflection, 
and is the ſource of all ſocial virtues. This hu- 
mane ſpirit. of benevolence ariſes from the very 
frame and nature of man, whoſe ſelf- love alone is. 
2 ſuffi- 
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ia - f K ſufficient to make him abhor the ſufferings of his | 


fellow-creatures. To infuſe, therefore, a ſpirit 


of humanity into the minds of tyrants, it would 


only be neceſſary to make them the executioners 
of thoſe victims they ſacrifice to their pride, and 
of thoſe cruelties they order to be practiſed upon 
others. The hands of thoſe voluptuaries ſhould be 
obliged to mutilate the eunuchs of their ſeraglios; 


they ſhould be forced to attend the field of battle; 


they ſhould there behold the bleeding wounds, 
hear the imprecations, and be witneſſes of the ago- 
nies and convulſions of their dying ſoldiers; they 
ſhould next attend the hoſpitals, and at leiſure 
contemplate the wounds, the fractures, the diſ- 


eaſes occaſioned by famine, by labours equally 


dangerous and unwholeſome, by cruel ſervices and 
taxes, and the other calamities which ariſe from the 
vices and profligacy-of their manners. How greatly 
would ſcenes like theſe, occaſionally introduced in 


the education of - princes, contribute to leſſen the 


crimes and ſufferings of the human race | What 
benefits would not the people derive, from the 
compaſſionate emotions of their ſovereigns? 

Amoncthe Caribs, whoſe hearts werenot Qepraved 
by the pernicious inſtitutions that corrupt us, nei- 
ther adultery, treaſon, nor maſſacres, ſo common 


among eivilized nations, were known. Religion, 
the laws, and penal puniſhments, thoſe barriers 
raiſed to protect old cuſtoms from the encroach- 


ments of new ones, were uſeleſs to men who fol- 


lowed nature alone. Theft was never heard among 
i theſe 


2 


o 


themſelves born to obey, and ſubmitted Patientiy 


influence on the minds of the Caribs; as they had 


had the weakneſs to receive the commands of . 


wo * 


theſe ſavages, before the Europeans came among B O O K 
them. When they diſcovered any thing miſſing, x. 
they obſerved, that the Chriſtians had brew with — 
them. a 

Tas: iNanders were little TOON with the 
ſtrongeſt paſſions of the ſoul, not even with that 

of love. This paſſion was with them merely a 

ſenſual appetite. They never ſhewed the leaſt 

marks of attention or tenderneſs for that ſex, ſo 

much courted in other countries. They confi- 

dered their wives rather in the light of ſlaves than 

of companions ; they did not even ſuffer them to 


eat with them, and had uſurped the right of di- 


yorcing them, without permitting them the in- 
dulgence of marrying again. The women felt 


to their fate. 
In other reſpects, a taſte for power had little 


no diſtinction of ranks among them, they were all 
on a footing of equality, and were extremely ſur- 
priſed to find degrees of ſubordination among the 
Europeans. This ſyſtem was ſo repugnant to their 
ideas, that they conſidered thoſe as ſlaves, who 


ſuperior, and obey them. The ſubjection of the 
women among them, was a natural conſequence 
of the weakneſs of the ſex. But in what manner, 
and for what reaſon, the ſtronger men ſabmitted 
themſelyes to the weaker ; and 1 one man com- 
manded the whole body, was a problem, that neil 

T 2 4 ther 
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B 0 o k ther war, treachery, nor ſuperſtition, had been 


able to reſolve. 


— Taz manners of a ke: neither influenced by 
intereſt, vanity, or ambition, muſt be very ſimple. 


Every family formed within itſelf a republic, dif 
tint in ſome degree from the reſt of the nation, 
They compoſed a hamlet, called carbet, of greater 
or leſs conſequence in proportion to the ſpace of 
ground it occupied. The chief, or patriarch of 
the family, lived in the center, with his wives and 
younger children. Around him were placed the 
huts of ſuch of his deſcendents as were married: 
The columns that ſupported theſe huts, were 
ſtakes; the roofs thatched ; and the whole furni- 
ture. conſiſted of ſome arms, cotton beds made 


very plain and ſimple, ſome baſkets, and utenſils 


made of calabaſhes. 


- In theſe huts the Caribs ſpent the te part 


of their life, either in fleeping or ſmoaking. When 
they went out, they retired into ſome corner, and 
fat upon the ground, ſeemingly abſorbed in the 
| moſt profound contemplation, Whenever they 
ſpoke, which was not very often, they were heard 
without interruption, or contradiction, and with- 


out any aner, but the ſign of a tacit approba- 
tion. | 


As they ate Bee. ths were not much ITS 
in providing for their ſuſtenance, Men who live 
in woods, conſume leſs than thoſe who dwell in 

open countries. The air is more condenſed, and 
it. is probable that -the exhalations of vegetables 
produce 


{ 
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produce ſome nutritive particles. The temperance, BOOK 

therefore, of the Caribs, which at firft was confi Xx. * | 

dered as a conſequence of their indolence, might | 

poſſibly be aſcribed, in ſome degree, to that air 

impregnated with the juices of vegetables which 

they breathe among the woods, with hib their 

iſlands were covered. | 

In the midſt of "I woods, this indolent 

people, without being compelled to the labours of | 

cultivation, found conſtantly a wholeſome food, | 
| fitted to their conſtitution 3 and which required no | 
care, or at leaſt very little, to prepare it. If they 

ſometimes added to theſe gifts of liberal and un- 
3 cultivated nature, what they had taken in hunting 
and fiſhing, it was ſeldom but upon occaſion of 
ſome public feaſt. 


Tusk extraordinary feſtivals were held at no 
WH fiated times. The gueſts themſelves ſhewed no 
alteration in their uſual characters. In theſe meet- 
| ings they were not more gay or ſprightly, than at 
. other times. A ſpirit of indolence and liſtleſs- 
neſs appeared in their countenances. Their dances 


| 

were ſo grave and ſolemn, that the motians of 

f their bodies were expreſſive of the dulneſs of their 

minds. But theſe gloomy feſtivals, like thoſe 


clouded, ſkies that are the fore-runners of a tem- 
peſt, were ſeldom | concluded without bloodſhed, 
Theſe ſavages, who were ſo temperate when alone, 
grew drunk when aſſembled in companies, and 
their i intoxication excited and revived thoſe fami- 
th diſſenſions that were either only ſtifled, or not 
22 8 entirely 
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B O © Kentirely extinguiſhed : and thus theſe feſtivals ter- 


mipated in - maſſacres. Hatred and revenge, the 


only paſſions that could deeply agirate the minds 


of theſe. ſavages were thus perpetuated by convi- 
vial pleaſures. In the height of theſe entertain- 
ments, parents and relations embraced one an- 
- Other, and ſwore. that — would mg war ups 
on the continent. 

Tux Caribs uſed to embark upon boats, made 
of a ſingle tree, that had been felled by burning 
its roots, Whole years had been employed in 
Hollowing theſe canoes, by hatchets made of ſtone, - 
or by means of fire ſkilfully applied within the 
trunk of the tree, in order to bring it to the 

moſt proper form. Theſe free and: voluntary | 
- warriours being arrived on the coaſts of Guiana, 
went in queſt of the Aràucos, who formerly drove 
them out from thence. At their return from this 
military expedition, which was the more ſpeedily 
brought to a concluſion, as mutual enmity ren- 
dered it more cruel and ſpirited, the ſavages fell 
again into their former ſtate of indolence and i in- 
activity. 


Tux Spaniards, notwithſtanding the advantage 
of fire arms, did not continue long at war with 
this people, nor were they always ſucceſsful, At 
firſt they ſought only for gold, and afterwards for 
ſlaves ; but not meeting with any mines, and the 
Caribs being ſo proud and ſullen, that they died 
when made flaves: the Spaniards gave up all 
thoughts of making conqueſts, that they thought 


- 
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of little conſequence, and that they could neither BOOK 


acquire nor Oey en nn and er 2 


wars. 
Tux Engliſh and French” being Appel of The ic Eng- 

theſe tranſactions, ventured to equip a ſmall fleet, þ 1 

in order to intercept the Spaniſh veſſels which fre- 3 


quented theſe latitudes. The advantages gained, ret 3 
increaſed the number of pirates. Peace, which deſtroy che 
frequently took place in Europe, did not prevent ide. 
theſe expeditions. The cuſtom that prevailed 
among the Spaniards, of ſtopping all ſhips that 
_ failed beyond the tropic, juſtified ſuch piracies. 

Tux two nations had long been acquainted with 
the Windward iſlands, without ever thinking of 
making any ſettlement there, or having been able to 
fix upon the mode of doing it. They were, perhaps, 
apprehenſive of irritating the Caribs, by whom 
they had been favourably received: or, perhaps, 
they conſidered, that a ſoil which afforded none of 
thoſe productions that were of uſe in the old 
world, was unworthy of their attention. At length, 
however, ſome Engliſh and French, the former 
headed by Warner, the latter by Deſnambuc, 
landed at St. Chriſtopher's on the ſame day, at two 
oppolite parts of the iſland. The frequent loſſes 
they ſuſtained, ſerved to convince them both, that 
they certainly would never triumph over, and en- 
rich themſelves with the ſpoils of the common ene- 
my, unleſs they had ſome fixed reſidence, ports, 
and a place of general rendez vous. As they had 
no notion of commerce, I or conqueſt, 

| they 


% 
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B © oO k they. amicably divided the coaſts of the iſland, 
X. where they accidentally met together. The na: 
E tives of the country retired from the ſpot they 
were fixed upon, telling them at the ſame time, 
that land muſt either be very bad, or very ſcarce with 
them, 4 nce they were come from ſo great a diſtance, 
and had expoſed themſelves to ſo many dangers 10 * 
for it among tbem. | 
Taz court of Madrid were not ſo peaceably in- 
clined. Frederic of Toledo, who was ſent to 
Brazil in the year 1620, with a powerful fleet, to 
attack the Dutch, was ordered in his paſſage to 
deſtroy the pirates, who, according to the preju- 
dices of that nation, had invaded one of their ter- 
ritories. The vicinity of two active and induſtri- 
ous nations, occaſioned the greateſt anxiety to the 
Spaniards. They were ſenſible that their colonies 
would be expoſed to attacks, if any other people 
ſnould come to ſettle in that part of America. 
Tux French and Engliſh in vain united their 
weak powers againſt the common enemy: they 
were beaten and thoſe who were not either killed 
in the action, or not taken priſoners, fled for ſhelter 
with the utmoſt precipitation into the neighbour- 
ing iſlands. When the danger was over, theß 
moſt of them returned to their former ſertle- 
ments. Spain, whole attention was engroſſed by 
objects ſhe conſidered as of greater importance, 
diſturbed them no more; taking it for granted, 
perhaps, that their mutual jealouſics would occa- 
hon their deſtruction. 


Un- 
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| UNFORTUNATELY for the Caribs, the two na- BOOK 


tions, thus conquered, ſuſpended their rivalſhip. 


* 


The Caribs, already ſuſpected of forming a con- . 


ſpiracy in St. Chriſtopher's, were either baniſhed 
or deſtroyed. Their wives, their proviſions, and 
even the lands they occupied, were ſeized upon. 
A ſpirit of reſtleſſneſs, the conſequence of uſur- 
pation, inclined the Europeans to believe, that 
the other ſavage nations had entered into the con- 
ſpiracy; and they were therefore attacked in their 
iſlands. In vain did thoſe plain and inoffenſive 
men, who had no inclination to contend for the 
poſſeſſion of a land which they conſidered not as their 
property, remove the boundaries of their habitations 
in proportion as the Europeans advanced with their 
encroachments; they were ſtill purſued with the 
ſame eagerneſs and obſtinacy. As ſoon as they 
perceived that their lives or liberties were in dan- 
ger, they at length took up arms; and the ſpirit 
of revenge, which always goes beyond the injury, 
muſt have ſometimes contributed to render them 
cruel, though not unjuſt. 

In earlier times, the Engliſh and the French 


conſidered the Caribs as their common enemy; 


but this kind of caſual aſſociation was frequently 
interrupted. It implied not a laſting engagement, 
much leſs the becoming guarantee for their mutual 
poſſeſſion. The ſavages artfully contrived to be 
at peace, ſometimes with one nation, and ſome- 


times with the other; and thus they gained the 


advantage of having only one enemy at a time. 


This 
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BOOK This management would have been but of little 
x. ſervice to theſe iſlanders, had not Europe, ſcarce 
paying any attention to a few adventurers, whoſe 
excurſions had as yet been of no uſe to her, and 
not ſufficiently enlightened to penetrate into futu- 
rity, neglected both the care of governing them, 
as well as that of putting them 1n a condition to 
extend or recover the advantages they had already 
acquired. The indifference ſhewn by the two 
mother countries, determined their ſubjects of the 
new world, in the month of January 1660, to 
enter into an alliance, ſecuring to each people 
thoſe poſſeſſions the various events of war had pro- 
cured them, and which till then had been totally 
_ unſettled. This alliance was accompanied with 
an offenſive and defenſive league, to compel the 
natives of the country to join in this plan, to 
which their fears induced them to accede the 18600 E 
fame year. 

By this treaty, which eſtabliſhed e in 
this part of America, France obtained Guadalupe, 
Martinico, Granada, and ſome leſs conſiderable 

acquiſitions. England was confirmed in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Barbadoes, Nevis, Antigua, Montſerrat, 
and ſeveral other iſſands of little value: St. Chriſ- 
topher's belonged to both nations. The Caribs 
were confined to Dominica and St. Vincent's; 
where all the ſcattered body of this people united, 
and did not at that time exceed in number 6 


- 
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quired, under a government, which, though not 
free from defects, was yet tolerable, ſome kind 
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of form, and were in a flouriſhing ſtate. On the French ſet- 
tle at St. 
contrary, the French colonies were abandoned by Domingo. 


a great number of their inhabitants, reduced to 


deſpair, from the neceſſity they were under of ſub- 
mitting to the tyranny of excluſive privileges, 
Theſe men, paſſionately attached to liberty, fled 


to the northern coaſt of St. Domingo, a place of 
refuge for ſeveral adventurers of their own coun- 


try, ſince they had been driven out of St. Chriſ- 
topher's, about thirty years before. 


Tur were called Buccaneers, becauſe they 


imitated the cuſtom of the ſavages, in drying the 
food they lived upon by ſmoke, in places called 
Buccans. As they had no wives, nor children. 
they uſually aſſociated two in a company, to aſſiſt 


one another in family duties. In theſe ſocieties 


property was common, and the laſt ſurvivor in- 
herited all that remained. Theft was unknown 
among them, though no precautions were taken 
2painſt it; and what was wanting at home was 


freely borrowed from ſome of the neighbours, | 


without any other reſtriction than that of a pre- 
vious intimation, if they were at home, if not, 
of making them acquainted with it at their return. 
Differences ſeldom aroſe, and when they did, were 
ealily adjuſted. If the parties, however, were ob- 
ſtinate, they decided the matter by fire-arms. If 
the ball entered at the back or the ſides, it was 

con- 
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was immediately put to death. The former laws 
= of cheir country were diſregarded, and by the 


- uſual ſea baptiſm they had received in paſling the 
Tropic, they conſidered themſelves exempted from - 


all obligation to obey them. They had even quit- 
ted their family name to aſſume others, borrowed 
from terms of war, moſt of which 'have oor 
tranſmitted to their poſterity. 

Tux drefs of theſe barbarians conſiſted of a 
ſhirt dipped in the blood of the animals they 
killed in hunting; a pair of drawers dirtier than 
the ſhirt, and made in the ſhape of a brewer's 
apron, a girdle made of leather, on which a very _ 
ſhort fabre was hung, and ſome knives; a hat, 
without any rim, except a flap before, in order to 
take hold of it; and ſhoes without ſtockings. 
Their ambition was ſatisfied, if they could but 
provide themſelves with a gun that carried- balls 
of an ounce weight, and with a Pack of about 
five and twenty or thirty dogs. 

Tur whole employment of the Buccaneers con- 
ſiſted in hunting the wild bulls, of which there 
were great numbers in the iſland, ſince the Spa- 
niards had brought them. As. ſoon as they were 
killed they were immediately flayed, and the pur- 
ſuit was never ended, till as many bulls were 
deſtroyed as there were huntſmen in company. 
Some pieces of the fleſn were then prepared and 


ſeaſoned only with pimento and juice of orange. 


They ate no bread, and drank only water. Their 
'” ; : "= wy 
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daily employment was conſtantly the ſame, and Boo k 
was continued till they had provided themſelves x. 


with a ſufficient number of ſkins to ſupply 3 


veſſels of the ſeveral nations that traded in thoſe 
ſeas. Theſe were then ſent to ſale in ſome fre- 
quented road; and carried thither by men who 
were called engages, or bondſmen; a ſet of per- 
ſons who were uſed to fell themſelves in Europe to 
ſerve as ſlaves in the colonies, during the term of 
three years. One of theſe miſerable men, pre- 
ſuming to repreſent to his maſter, who always 
fixed upon a Sunday for this voyage, that God 
had forbidden ſuch a practice, when he had de- 
clared, fix days ſhalt thou labour, and on the ſeventh 
day ſhalt thou reſt: And I, replied the brutal Buc- 
. caneer, I ſay to thee: / days thou ſhalt kill bulls 
and ftrip them of their ins, and on the ſeventh day 
thou ſhalt carry their hides to the ſea ſhore. This 
command was followed by blows, which fome- 
times enforce obedience, fomerimes diſobedience 8 
_ tothe laws of God. 
Men of ſuch a caſt, habituated to bonſtant ex- 
erciſes, and feeding every day on freſh meat, were 
little expoſed to diſeaſes. Their excurſions were 
only ſuſpended by a flight fever, which laſted one 
day, and was not felt the next. They muſt, how- 
ever, have been weakened by length of time, un- 
der a climate of too intenſe a heat, to enable them 
to ſupport ſo hard and laborious a manner of life, 
Taz climate, indeed, was the only enemy the 
Buccaneers had reaſon to fgar. The Spaniſh colo- 
ny, 
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BOOK ny, at firſt ſo conſiderable, was reduced to no- 
x. thing. Neglected and forgotten by the mother 
S—— country, it had even loſt the remembrance of its 
1 former greatneſs. The few inhabitants that ſur- 
vived, lived in a ſtate of indolence: their ſlaves 
had no other employment but to ſwing them in 
| their hammocks. Confined to thoſe wants only 
=» that are ſatisfied by nature, frugality prolonged 
. their lives to an old age, rarely to be met with in 
more temperate climates. . 
Ir is probable they would not have been rouzed 
from their indolence, had not the enterpriſing and 
| active ſpirit of their enemies purſued them in pro- 
| portion as they retreated. Exaſperated at length, 
from having their tranquillity and eaſe continually 
diſturbed, they invited from the continent and 
from the neighbouring iſlands ſome troops who 
fell upon 'the diſperſed Buccaneers. They unex- 
pectedly attacked theſe barbarians in ſmall parties 
in their excurſions, or in the night-time; when re- 
tired into their huts, and many of them were maſ- 
ſacred. Theſe adyenturers would moſt probably 
have been all deſtroyed, had they not formed 
themſelves into a body for their mutual defence. 
They were under an abſolute neceſſity of ſer 
parating in the day time, but met together in 
the evening. If any one of them was miſſing, 
it was ſuppoſed that he was either taken priſoner 
or killed, and the chace was delayed, till he was 
either found, or his death revenged. Wee may 


eafily conceive how much blood muſt have been 
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ed by ſuch ruffians, belonging to no country, and Bo HY 
| ſubject to no laws; hunters and warrioursfrom-the wa, 

calls of nature and inſtin& 4. and excited to mur- 
der and maſſacres from being habituated to attack, 
and from the neceſſity of defending themſelves, 

In the height of their fury, they devoted every 
thing to deſtruction, without any diſtinction of ſex 
or age. The Spaniards, at length deſpairing of 
being able to get the better of ſuch ſavage and ob- 
ſtinate enemies, took the reſolution of deſtroying 

all the bulls of the iflands, by a general chace, 
The execution of this deſign having deprived the 
Buccaneers of their uſual reſources, put them' un- 
der the ane of making ſettlements and culti- 
vating the land. _ | 
France, phe till that time, bad difclaimed for 
her ſubjects theſe ruffians, whoſe ſucceſſes were 
only temporary, acknowledged them, however, as 
ſoon as they formed themſelves into ſettlements. 

In 1665, the ſent them over a man of probity and 
underſtanding to govern them. Several women 
attended him, who, like moſt of thoſe, who have 
at different periods been ſent into the new world, 
were noted for their vices and licentiouſneſs. T be a 
Buccaneers were not offended at the profligacy of 
their manners. 4 do not defire you to give me an ac- 
count of your paſi conduct, was the ſpeech each of 
them made to the woman that chance had allotted 
him. 2 ou did not then belong to me. Give me your 
word, for tbe future, as yon are now mine; 1 acquit 
* of what is paſt. Then. ſtriking his hand on 
Vor. ur. © U the 
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BOOK the barrel of his gun, he added; This ill revenge 
nn me of your breath of faith; i you are falſe, this will 


The - Eng- 
liſn con- 


quer Ja- 


maica. 


certainly be true to my ain. 

The Engliſh had not waited till idly rivals had 
obtained a firm ſettlement in the great Antilles to 
procure themſelves an eſtabliſhrhent there. The 
declining ſtare of the kingdom of Spain, weaken- 


ed by its internal diviſions, by the revolt of Cata- 


jonia and Portugal, by the commotions of Naples, 


by the deſtruction of its formidable infantry in the 


plains of Rocroy, by its continual loſſes in the 
Netherlands, by the incapacity of its miniſters, and 
even by the extinction of that national pride, which 


after having been kept up and maintained by fix- 


ing itſelf on great objects, had degenerated into 
an indolent haughtineſs : all theſe circumſtances, 


_ tending to the ruin of the Spaniſh monarchy, left 


no room to doubt that war might be ſucceſsfully 


waged againſt her. France ſkilfilly took the 


advantage of theſe.confufions ſhe had partly occa- 
ſioned; and Cromwell, in the year 16:5, joined 
her, in order to ſhare in the ſpoils of a kingdom 
haſtening to deſtruction in every part. 

Tris conduct of the protector cauſed a revolt 


among the beſt Engliſh officers, who, conſidering 


it as an inſtance of great injuſtice, determined to 


quir the ſervice. They thought that the will of 


their ſuperiors could not give ſanction to an en- 
terpriſe, which violated all the principles of equi- 
ty, and that by concurring to put it into execu- 
tion, they would be - guilty of the greateſt crime. 
5 n 
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The reft of the Europeans looked upon theſe prin- B AY 


 ciples of virtue and honour as the effect of that re- — 5 


publican and fanatical ſpirit, which then pre- 
vailed in England but they attacked the Frotes: 


tor with other motives. \ 
Spal had long threatened to 9 all other 


nations, Perhaps, the multitude, who are little able 
to eſtimate the ſtrength of nations, and to weigh 
the variations in the balance of power, were not 


yet recovered from their ancient prejudices. An 
univerſal panic had ſeized on the minds of thoſe 
able men who attentively ſtudied the general pro- 
greſs of affairs. They were ſenſible that if the ra- 
pid and extraordinary. ſucceſſes of France were not 


checked by ſome foreign power, ſhe would de- 


prive the Spaniards of their poſſeſſions, impoſe on 


them what laws ſhe pleaſed, compel them to the 


marriage of the Infanta with Lewis the 14th, ſecure 


to herſelf the inheritance of Charles the 5th, and 
oppreſs the liberty of Europe that ſhe had for- 
merly protected. Cromwell, who had lately ſub - 


verted the government of his country, ſeemed a 
fit perſon to give a check to the power of kings: 


but he was looked upon as the weakeſt of politi- 
cians, when he was obſerved to form connections, 


which his own private intereſts, thoſe of his coun- 


try, as well as thoſe of Europe in general, ought 
abſolutely to have Darrel, him from entering 
into. 

Tazz 8 mak not pollbiy eſcape 


the * and penetrating genius of the uſurper- 
| U 2 Ol But, 
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B O or But, perhaps, he was deſirous of preſerving the 
| idea the nation already. entertained of his abilities, 


by ſome important conqueſt. If he had declared 
| himfelf on the fide of Spain, the execution of this 
project muſt have been chimericat; as the utmoſt. 
he could poſſibly expect was to reſtore the balance 


of power between the two contending parties. He 


imagined it more favourable to his deſigns to be- 
gin to form a connection with France, and after 
Wards to attack her, when he had made himſelf 
maſter of thoſe poſſeſſions that were the object of 
his ambition. Whatever truth there may be in 
theſe conjectures, which, however, may be ſup- 
ported from 'the evidence of hiſtory, and are, at 
leaſt, conſiſtent with the character of the extraor- 
dinary politician, who is ſuppoſed to have adopt - 
ed this method of reaſoning, the Engliſh went 
into the new world to attack an enemy hep: had 
juſt brought upon themſelves; 


Turm firſt attempts were directed againſt the 
town of St. Domingo, whoſe inhabitants retired 
into the woods as ſoon as they ſaw a large fleet 
commanded by Penn, and nine 'thouſand land 
| forces headed by Venables, appear before the ci- 
13 But the errors committed by their enemies, 
, inſpiring theſe fugitives with freſh courage, they 
returned, and compelled the enemy to reimbark 
with diſgrace. This misfortune was the conſe- 
quence of the 17 cencerted plan of this I 
tion. e | | 
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men of very moderate abilities. 
variance with each other, and ill affected to the 
| protector. Inſpectors had been appointed to 
watch over them, who, under the name of com- 
miſſaries, checked their operations. The ſoldiers 
who were ſent from Europe were the refuſe of the 
army; and thoſe that were taken from Barbadoes 
and St. Chriſtopher's, were common robbers. They 
were forbidden to plunder, which was the only 
proper encouragement for men of this caſt, and 


which the experience of all ages has found to be 


the moſt effectual motive to inſure ſucceſs in dif- 


tant and dangerous enterpriſes. Every thing was 
ſettled. 1 in ſuch a manner, that the ſoldiers could 


not be upon good terms with their officers, nor the 
_ officers with one another, nor the commiſſaries 
with either. Proper arms, proviſions fit for the 


climate, and the information neceſſary to conduct 


the enterpriſe, were all wanting. 
Tas execution of the attack was anſwerable to 


the-plan. The landing of the troops, which might 
have been effected without danger even in the port 
itſelf, was conducted without a guide at forty miles 
diſtance. The troops wandered about for four 


days, without water or proviſions. Exhauſted by 


the exceſſive hear of the climate, and diſcouraged 
by the cowardice and miſunderſtanding of their 
officers, they did not even contend with the Spa- 


niards for vicdory. They ſcarce thought them 
ſelves 1 


LEY 
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Tas two commanders of this enterpriſe, were , B PD K 
They were at —— 
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B OL 9 k ſelves in ſafety when they bad Bot back 0 o their 
tips. 8 
our ill ſucceſs contributed to reconcile the con- 
tending parties, that were highly exaſperated 
with each other. The Engliſn, who had not yet 
contracted the habit of bearing diſgrace, reclaimed 
by the very faults they had committed, and re- 
ſtored to the love of their country, to a ſenſe of 
their duty, and a thirſt for glory, failed for Ja- 
maica, under a fixed reſolution, either to periſh 
there, or to make the conqueſt of it. 
Tux inhabitants of this iſland, ſubject to Spain 


happened at St. Domingo, and did not imagine 
they had any enemy failing in their latitudes. The 
Engliſh therefore landed without oppoſition. They 
| - were boldly marching to lay ſiege to St. Jago, the 
only fortified place in the colony, when the go- 
vernor gave a check to their ardopr, by offering 
_ them terms of capitulation. The diſcuſſion of the 
9 articles, artfully prolonged, gave the coloniſts time 
1 155 to remove their moſt valuable effects into ſecret 
places. They themſelves fled for ſhelter to inac- 
ceſſible mountains, leaving only to the conque- 
rors, a City without inhabitants. ehe er. 

| ſures, or proviſions. | 


| This artifice exaſperated the beſiegers to the 
higheſt degree. They ſent out detachments on 
every ſide, with expreſs arders to deſtroy every 
thing they met with. The diſappointment they 
felt on 2 theſe parties return without having 
dil 


* 


fince the year 1509, were ignorant of what had 
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diſcovered any thing; the want of every conve - B OO K 
X. 
nience more ſenſibly felt by this nation than any 


other; the mortality which increaſed among them 


every day; the dread they were under of being 
attacked by all the forces of the new world: all 
theſe circumſtances conſpired to make them cla- 
morous for returning to England. The cowardly de- 


ſertion of ſo rich a prize as Jamaica, which they 
had almoſt reſolved upon, . would have ſoon ex- 
poſed them to. the mortifying reproaches of their 


country, had they not diſcovered ſome paſture - 


land, where the Spaniards had conveyed their nu- 

merous flocks. So unexpected an inſtance of good 
fortune, occaſioned a change in the ſentiments of 
te Engliſh, and made them reſolve to o complete 


their conqueſt. 


Tux ſpirit of aRtivity, which this laſt reſolution 
had excited, convinced the beſieged, that they 


could not remain with ſafety in the foreſts and pre- 


cipices, where they had concealed themſelves. 


They unanimouſly, therefore, agreed to ſet ſail for 
Cuba. Here they were received with ſuch marks 
of diſgrace as the weakneſs of their defence de- 
ſerved, and they were ſent back again ; but with 


ſuch ſuccours as were unequal to the forces they 
had to contend with. From that principle of ho- 


nour, which in moſt men ariſes rather from a fear 


of ſhame than a love of glory, they made a more 


obſtinate reſiſtance than could have been expected 


from the few reſources they had. They did not 
evacuate chi conſiderable iſland, till they were re- 


1 4 - _ duced 
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HO duced to the greateſt extremities ; and from that 
—— period it has been one of the moſt valuable pof. 
ſeſſions of Great-Britain in the new world. 
The Pre. BeroE the Englith had made any ſettlement at 
vage the Jamaica, and the French at St. Domingo, ſome 
ſeas. Ori. pirates of both nations, who have ſince been ſo 
— * much diſtinguiſned by the name of Buccaneers, 


2 1 had driven the Spaniards out of the ſmall Hand 
theſe pi- of Tortuga; and fortifying themſelves there, had 
dates. with an amazing intrepidity, made excurſions 
againſt the common enemy. They formed them- 
ſelves into ſmall companies, conſiſting of fifiy 2 
hundred, or a hundred and fifty men each. A 
boat, of a greater or ſmaller ſize, was their only 
armament. Here they were expoſed night and 
day to all the inclemencies of the weather, with- 
out having ſcarce room enough to lay down. A 
love of independence, the greateit bleſſing to thoſe 
who are not proprictors of land, rendered them 
averſe from thoſe mutual reſtraints which the 
members of ſociety . impoſe upon themſelves for 
the common good; ſome of them choſe to ſing, 
while others were defirous of going to ſleep. As 
the authority they had conferred on their captain, 
was confined to his giving orders in battle, they 
lived in the greateſt confuſion. Like the ſavages, 
having no apprehenſion of want, nor any care to 
preſerve the neceſſaries of life, they were con- 
ſtantly expoſed to the ſevereſt extremities of 
hunger and thirſt, But deriving, even from their 


very diſtreſſes, a courage ſuperior to every daty 


ger; 
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ger, the ſight of a ſhip tranſported them to aBO K 
degree of frenzy. They never deliberated on the wy 


attack, but it was their cuſtom” to board the ſhip 
as ſoon as poſſible. The ſmallneſs of their veſ- 
ſels, and the {kill they ſhewed in the management 


of them, ſcreened them from the fire of the greater 


ſhips; and they preſented only the fore part of 
their little veſſels filled with fuſileers; who fired at 
the port holes with ſo much exactneſs, that it en- 
tirely confounded the moſt experienced gunners. 
As ſoon as they threw out the grappling, the 
largeſt veſſel ſeldom eſcaped them. 

In caſes of extreme neceſſity, they che thi 
people of every nation, but fell upon the Spa- 
niards at all times. They thought that the cruel- 
ties they had exerciſed on the inhabitants of the 
new world, juſtified the implacable averſion they 
had ſworn againſt them. But this was heightened 
by a perſonal pique, from the mortification they 
felt, in ſecing themſelves debarred from the pri- 


vilege of hunting and fiſhing, which they juſtly 


conſidered as natura rights. Such were their prin- 
ciples of juſtice and religion, that whenever they 
embarked on any expedition, they uſed to pray to 
heaven for the ſucceſs of it; and they never came 


back from the plunder, but they conſtantly re- 


turned thanks to God for their victory. 
Ius ſhips that failed from Europe into Ame- 
rica, ſeldom tempted their avidity. The merchan- 
diſe they contained, would not eaſily have been 
fold, por been very profitable to theſe barbarians 


in 
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B O * in thoſe early times. They always waited for 


—_— them on their return, when they were _— 


that they were laden with gold, ſilver, jewels and 


all the valuable productions of the new world. 
If they met with a ſingle ſhip, they never failed | 


to attack her. As to the fleets, they. followed 


them, till they ſailed out of the gulph of Bahama; 
and as ſoon as any one of the veſſels was ſeparated 
by accident from the reſt, it was taken. The 
| Spaniards, who trembled at the approach of the 


Buccaneers, whom they called devils, immediate- 
ly ſurrendered. Quarter was granted if the cargo | 
were a rich one, if not, all the priſoners were 


thrown into the ſea. 


Pzrzx LEGRAND, a native of Dieppe, had no 
more than four pieces of cannon and twenty-eight 
men on any one of his veſſels: with this ſmall 


number he ventured to attack the vice-admiral of 


the galleons. He boarded him, having firſt given 
orders to fink his own veſſel; and the crew were 
fo ſurpriſed and intimidated by this daring inſtance 


of bravery, that they made no reſiſtance. He 
vent immediately to the captain's cabin, who was 
then engaged at play, and having preſented a 


piſtol to his throat, compelled him to ſurrender. | 


This commander, with the greater part of the 
crew, they landed at the neareſt cape, as an uſe- 


leſs burthen to the ſhip they had ſo ill defended, 
and reſerved only a — number of failors ta 


5 Firrr- 
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Firry- rivx Buccaneers, who had ſailed into the Bo 2 K 
ſouthern ſea, proceeded as far as California. To — 


return into the northern ſea they were obliged to 
fail two thouſand leagues againſt the wind in a ca- 
noe. They arrived at the ſtreights of Magellan, 
when diſappointed and chagrined at having made 
no plunder in fo rich a country, they took the re- 
ſolution to ſteer again their courſe towards Peru. 
They received intelligence that there was in the 
port of Auca, a ſhip whoſe cargo was valued at 
ſeveral millions: they took it and IRENE 
embarked upon it. TY 


MicHatL de Basco, Jonque and Ie he 


Graff were cruizing before Carthagena with three 
| ſmall veſſels, when two men of war failed out of 


the harbour with orders to attack theſe Buccaneers, 
and to bring them alive or dead. The pirates had 
no ſooner perceived them, but they began the en- 


gagement and took them, Thoſe who were not 
killed in the action were ſet on ſhore with a letter 
of thanks to the governor, for having ſent two 


ſuch good ſhips; at the ſame time acquainting 


him, that if he had till any to ſpare, they would 


wait for them a fortnight ; but if they had no 
money on board, the men were not to * any 


quarter. 


Tre captains Michael and Brouage, having re- 


ceived intelligence that, in order to elude their vi- 


gilance, a very valuable cargo had been ſhipped 


from Carthagena in veſſels carrying a foreign flag ; 


fell * the two Dutch hips" that were loaded 
| with 


f 
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8 an K with this treaſure, and. plundered them. The 
— Dutch, exaſperated at their being beaten by ſhips 
ſo inferior to theirs in ſtrength and ſize, ventured 
to tell Michael de Baſco openly, that if he had 
been alone, he would not have been ſo ſucceſsful, 
Let us begin the fight again, replied the captain, 
with haughtineſs, and my companion fhall only be 
| ſpeflator of the engagement. If 1 am the conqueror, 
1 will not only bave the ſilver you carry on board, bit 
both your ſhips ſhall alſo be mine. The Dutch, far 
from accepting the challenge, quickly made off, 
fearing, that if they took any time to conſider of 
it, they would not have the liberty of refuſing. 
Captain Lawrence was unexpectedly overtaken 
by two Spaniſh ſhips, carrying each ſixty pieces 
of cannon, and fifteen hundred men, You have, 
ſaid he, addreſſing himſelf to his companions, 105 
much experience not to be ſenſible of your danger, and 
| Foo much courage to fear it. On this occaſſon we muſt 
avail ourſelves of every circumſtance, hazard every 
thing, attack and defend ourſelves at the ſame time. 
Valour, artifice, raſhneſs and even deſpair itſelf, muſt 
now be employed. Let us dread the ignominy of a de- 
feat; let us dread the cruelty of our enemies; and 41 
us fight that we may eſcape them. PTY 
AFTER this ſpeech, that was received with ge⸗ 
neral applauſe, the captain called to the braveſt of 
the Buccaneers, and, in the preſence of the reſt, 
ordered him to ſet fire to the gun- powder, on the 
firſt ſignal he ſhould give him; ſhewing, by this 
reſolution, that they muſt either expect death, or 
de- 
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defend chemfelues: He then ranged his men on both B O 2 K 
ſides of his veſſel, and raiſing his voice, in order « ET 


to be more diſtinctly heard by every one, and ex- 


rending his hand toward the enemy: We muſt, ſays 
he, paſs between their ſhips, and fire upon them from 
every fide. This plan of operation was executed 
with equal courage and diſpatch. The galleons, 
however, were not taken; but the ſhips company 


were ſo reduced in number, that they either were 


not able, or had not courage enough to continue 
to combat againſt a handful of reſolute men, who, 
eyen in their retreat, had carried away the honour of 
the victory. The Spaniſh commander atoned, by 
his death, for the diſgrace his ignorance and 


cowardice had ſtamped upon his country. In 


erery engagement the Buccaneers ſhewes the lame 


ſpirit of intrepidity. 
Wurx they had got a conſiderable lg at 
firſt they held their rendezvous at the iſland of 
Tortuga, 'in order to divide the ſpoil ; but after- 
wards the French went to St. Domingo, and the 
Engliſh to Jamaica. Each perſon holding up his 
hand ſolemnly proteſted that he had ſecreted no- 
thing of what he had taken. If any one among 
chem was convicted of perjury, a caſe that ſeldom 
happened, he was left, as ſoon as an opportunity 
offered, upon ſome deſert iſland, as a traitor un- 


worthy to live in ſociety. Such brave men among 


them as had been maimed in any of their expedi- 
tions, were firſt provided for. If they had loſt a 
hand, an arm, a leg, or a foot, they received two 
hun- 
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BOOK hundred crowns . An eye, a finger, or a toe, loſt 
1 in fight, was valued only at half the above ſum. 


The wounded were allowed a crown ＋ a day for 
two months, to enable them to have their wounds 
taken care of. If they had not money enough to 
anſwer theſe ſeveral demands, the whole company 
were obliged to engage in ſome freſh expedition 
and to continue it till they had acquired a ſufficient | 
ſtock to enable them to ſatisfy ſuch honourable 
contracts. 
Arrzx this a0 of juſtice and humanity, the 
remainder of the booty was divided into as many 
ſhares as there were Buccaneers. The commandet 
could only lay claim to a ſingle ſhare as the reſt; 
but they complimented him with two or three; in 
proportion as he had acquitted himſelf to their ſa- 
tisfaction. When the veſſel was not the property 
of the company, the perſon who had fitted it out 
and furniſhed it with neceſſary arms and provi- 
ſions, was entitled to a third of all the prizes. 
Favour never had any influence in the diviſion of 
the booty; for every ſhare was determined by lot. 
Inſtances of ſuch rigid juſtice as this, are not eaſi- 
ly met with; and they extended even to the dead. 
Their ſhare was given to the man who was known 
to be their companion when alive, and therefore 
their heir. If the perſon who had been killed had 
no intimate, his part was ſent to his relations, when 
they were known. If there were no friends or relati- 
ons, it was diftributed in charity tothe poor and 
| Pg + 1-2 -+ M66 16 
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fruits of inhuman but neceſſary pyratical plunder. 
Wren theſe duties had been complied with, 
they then indulged themſelves in all kinds of pro- 


fuſion. Unbounded licentiouſneſs in gaming, wine, 


women, every kind of debauchery was carried to 
| the utmoſt pitch of exceſs, and was ſtopt only by 
the want which ſuch profuſions brought on. Thoſe 
men who were enriched with ſeveral millions, were 
in an inſtant totally ruined, and deſtitute of clothes 
and proviſions. They returned to ſea, and the 
new ſupplies they acquired were ſoon laviſhed in 
the ſame manner. If they were aſked, what ſatis- 
faction they could find in diſſipating ſo rapidly, 
what they had gained with ſo much difficulty 
they made this very ingenuous reply : © Expoſed 
«as we are, to ſuch a variety of dangers, our 
life is totally different from that of other men; 
Why ſhould we, who are alive-to-day, and may 
ebe dead to-morrow, think of hoarding up? We 
_ * reckon only the day we have lived, but never 
« think upon that which- is to come. 


* ſerve it.. 
Taz Spanith colonies flattering Wem Hes with 


the hopes of ſeeing an end to their miſeries, and 


reduced almoſt to deſpair in finding themſelves a 


perpetual. prey to theſe ruffians, grew weary of 


navigation. They gave up all the power, conve- 
—— and fortune their connections procured 
| ; them, 


Our con- 
ceru is rather to ſquander life away than to pre- 
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to churches, which were to pray for the perfor, i inBO 2 
whoſe name theſe benefactions were given, the 
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—— diſtin and ſeparate ſtates. They were ſenſible of c 


the inconveniences arifing from ſuch a conduct, 
and avowed them; but the dread of falling into 


the hands of rapacious and ſavage men, had greater 


influence over them, than the dictates of honour, 


intereſt and policy. This was the riſe of that ſpi- 


rit of inactivity which continues to this time. 
.Tra1s deſpondency ſerved only to increaſe the 


boldneſs of the Buccaneers. As yet they had on- 


ly appeared in the Spaniſh ſettlements, in order 


to carry off ſome proviſions, when they were in 


want of them. They no ſooner found their cap- 
tures begin to diminiſh, than they determined to 


recover by land what they had Joſt at ſea. The 


richeſt and moſt 'populous countries of the conti- 
nent were plundered and laid waſte. The culture 
of lands was equally neglected with navigation; 
and the Spaniards dared no more appear in their 


public roads, than fail in the latitudes which be- | 


longed to them. 


Amon the. Buccaneers, who Ggnalized them 


| een new ſpecies of excurſions, Montbar, 
a gentleman of Languedoc, particularly diſtin- 


guiſhed himſelf. Having, by chance, in his in- 


fancy, met with a circumſtantial account of the 


cruelties practiſed in the conqueſt of the new world, 
he conceived an averſion that he carried to a de- 


gree of frenzy againſt that nation that had com- 
mitted ſuch enormities. Upon this point a ſtory 
is told of him, that when he was at college, and 

| acting 
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Ah in a play the part of 2 F renchman, who 109 K 
quarrelled with a Spaniard; he fell upon the per- LL 
ſon who perſohated the Spaniard, with ſuch fury, 
that he would have ſtrangled him, had he not been 

reſcued out of his hands. His heated imagina- 

tion continually repreſented to him innumerable 
multitudes of people maſſacred by ſavage monſters 

who came out of Spain. He was animated with 
m irreſiſtible ardour to revenge fo much innocent 

blood, The enthuſiaſm this ſpirit of humanity 

worked him up to, was turned into a rage more 

cruel than that of religious fanaticiſm, to which 

ſo many vitims had been ſacrificed. The names 

of theſe unhappy ſufferers ſeemed to rouze him 

and call upon him for vengeance. He had heard | 

ſome account of the Buccaneers, who-were ſaid to 

be the moſt inveterate» enemies to the Spaniſh 

name: he therefore embarked on board a ſhip i in 

order to Join them. 5 

Tn the patſige they met with a Seil veſſel, : 
attacked it, and as it was uſual in thoſe times, 
immediately boarded it. Montbar, with a ſabre | 
in his hand, fell upon the enemy, broke through | If 
chem, and hurrying twice from one end of the ſhip | 
to the other, levelled every thing that oppoſed him. 
When he had compelled the enemy to ſurrender, 
leaving to his companions the happineſs of divid- 
ing ſo rich a booty, he contented himſelf with the 
favage pleaſure of contemplating the dead bodies 
of the Spaniards, lying in heaps together, againſt 
whom he had ſworn a conſtant and deadly hatred. 
Vor. II. „ tos A 
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remaining part of his life was equally diſtinguiſh 
ed as this day. The Spaniards ſuffered ſo muck 
from him, both by land and. at ſea, that he * 

£ W the name of the Fre 
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B 00 0 K F RESH opportunities | ſoon occurred, that enabled 
2 him to exert this ſpirit of reve nge, without extin- 


guiſhing it. The ſhip he was in arrived at the 
cgaſt of St. — — where the Buccaneers on 


land immediately a applied to barter ſome proviſions 


for brandy. As the articles they offered. were of 
little value, they alledged in excuſe, that their 


enemies had over - run the country, laid waſte their 
ſettlements, and carried off all they could. Why, 


1 RL Montbar, do. you tamely ſuffer ſoch in- 
« ſults ?” Neither do we, anſwered they in the 


& ſame tone; the Spaniards have experienced what 
« kind of men we are, and have therefore taken 
« advantage of the time when we were engaged in 


„hunting. But we are going to join ſome of our 


4 companions, who have been ſtill more ill treat · 


« ed than we, and then we ſhall have warm work,” 


« If you. approve. it, anſwered Monabar, 1. will 
« head you, not as your commander, but as the 
, foremoſt to expoſe myſelf to danger. th BR. 
Buccaneers perceiving, from, his appearance, that 


he was, ſuch a man as they. wanted, chearfully a- 


cepted his offer. The ſame day they ayertook 


the enemy, and Montbar attacked them with an 


impetuality that aſtoniſhed, the braveſt. . Scarce 


one Spaniard eſcaped the effects of his. fury. - The 
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Hes ſavage diſpoſition, as well as that of the BOOK 


other Buccaneers. who attended him, having oblig- 9 


ed the Spaniards to confine themſelves within their 


ſettlements, theſe - free-booters reſolved to attack 


them there. This new method of carrying on the 
war, required ſuperior forces, and their affocia- 
tions in canfequence became more numerous, The 
fieſt that was conſiderable, was formed by Lolo- 
nots, who: e his name from e ſands of 
ſlate of a Ta Gi had RD cake Rim. 
ſelf to ** command of two canoes, with twenty- 

» Wich theſe he was ſo fucceſsful; as to 
uke a Spapiſhs frigate on the coaſt of Cuba. A 
ſave having obſerved that after the engagement, 


all the men who were wounded were put to death, 
and fearing leſt he ſhould ſhars the ſame fate, 
wanted to fave himſelf by a perfidious declaration, 
but very conſiſtent. with the part he had been de- 
ſtined to take. He aſſured them, that the gover- 
nor of the Havannah had put him on board, in 
order to ſerve, as executioner to all the Buccaneers 
he had ſentenced; to be hanged, not doubting in 
the leaſt but they would all be taken priſoners. 
The ſavage Loloriois, fired with rage at this de- 
claration, ordered all the Spaniards to be brought 
before him, and cut off their heads one after an- 


other, ſueking, at each ſtroke, the drops of blood 
that trickled down his ſabre. He then repaired 
to the Port-au-Prince, in which were four ſhips; 
cred out re to fail i in purſuit of him. He 


* | took : 
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BO 2 Kk took them, and threw all. the crew into the ea, 


except one man, whom he ſaved, in order to ſend 


him with a letter to the governor of the Havannah, 
acquainting him with what he had done, and af- 
ſuring him, that he would treat in the ſame man- 
ner all the Spaniards that ſhould. fall into his hands, 
not excepting the governor himſelf, if he ſhould 
be ſo fortunate as to take him. After this expe- 


dition, he ran his canoes and prize ſhips aground, 


and ſailed with his ye: es o _ iſland of 


Tortuga. 11 
Here he met with Micbael de Baſco, who had 
ſo. much diſtinguiſhed himſelf for having taken, 
even under the cannon of Porto-Bello, a Spaniſh 
ſhip, eſtimated at five millions of livres“, and by 
other actions equally brave and daring. Theſe two 


adventurers gave out, that they were going to em- 


bark together on an expedition equally glorious 
and profitable; in conſequence of which, they ſoon 
collected together four hundred and forty men. 
This body of men, the moſt numerous the Buc - 
caneers had yet been able to muſter, failed to the 
bay of Venezuela, which runs up into the country 
for the ſpace of fifty leagues. The fort that was built 
at the entrance of it for its defence, was taken; 
the cannon nailed up, and the whole garriſon, con- 
ſiſting of two hundred and fifty men, put to death. 


They then reimbarked, came to Maracay bo, built 


on the weſtern coaſt of the lake of the ſame name, N 
at the diſtance of ten leagues from its mouth. | 
5 2 
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deſerted. The inhabitants had retired with their 
effects to the other fide of the bay. If the Bucca- 
neers had not loſt a fortnight in riot and debauch, 


they would have found at Gibraltar, near the ex- 
tremity of the lake, every thing that the inhabi- 


tants had ſecreted, to ſecure it from being plun- 
dered. On the contrary, they met with fortifica- 


tions lately erected, which they had the uſeleſs ſa- 


tisfaction of making themſelves maſters of, at the 
expence of a great deal of blood; for the inhabi- 
tants had already removed at-a diſtance the moſt 
valuable part of their property. Exaſperated at 


this diſappointment, they ſet fire to Gibraltar. Ma- 


racaybo would have ſhared the ſame fate, had it 


not been ranſomed; Beſides the ſum they received 


for its ranſom, they alſo carried off with them, 
all the croſſes, pictures, and bells of the churches; 


| intending, as they ſaid, to build a chapel in the 


iſland of Tortuga, and to conſecrate this part of 


| their ſpoils to ſacred purpoſes. Such was the reli- 


gion of theſe barbarous people, who could make 
no other offering to heaven, than that which aroſe 


from their robberies and plunder. ; 


WaiLs they were idly diffipating the ſpoils they 


had made on the coaſt of Venezuela, Morgan, the 


moſt renowned of the Engliſh Buccaneers, ſailed 


from Jamaica to attack Porto-Bello. His plan of 


operations was ſo well contrived, that he ſurprized 
the city, and took it without * In or- 


X 9 | der 
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This city, which had become flouriſhing and rich B 0 2 K 
3 by its trade in ſkins, tobacco, and cocoa, was . | 
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BOOK der to ſecure the fort with the ſame facility, he 
——- compelled the women and the prieſts to fix the 
ſcaling ladders to the walls, from a full ond, - 

that the gallantry and ſuperſtition of the Spaniards, 

would never ſuffer them to fire at the perſons they 


conſidered as the objects of their love and reve. 


|  . rence. But the garriſon was not to be deceived 
by this artifice, and was only to be ſubdued by 
force of arms ; the treaſures that were carried away 
from this famous port, were acquired at the er. 


pence of much bloodſhed. 


Trax conqueſt of Panama was an object of much 
greater importance. To ſecure this, Morgan 


thought it neceſſary to ſail in the latitudes of 


Coſta-Ricca, to procure ſome guides in the iſland 
of St. Catherine's, where the Spaniards confined 
their malefactors. This place was ſo ſtrongly for- 
tified, that it ought to have held out for ten years. 


againſt a confiderable army. Notwithſtanding this, 
the governor, on the firſt appearance. of the pi- 
rates, ſent privately to concert meaſures how he 
might ſurrender himſelf without incurring the im- 
- putation of cowardice. The reſult of this confuls 
tation was, that Morgan, i in the night time, ſhould 
attack a fort at ſome diſtance, and the governor 
hould fally out of the citadel to defend a poſt of 
ſo much conſequence ; that the aſſailants ſhould 
then attack him in the rear, and take him priſo- 
ner, which would conſequently occaſion a ſurren · 
der of the place. It was agreed that a ſmart fir- 
ing ſhould be bept on 172 ſides, without doing 


mii 
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aiſchief to either. This farce was admitab ly cat- B 00 E 
tied on. The Spaniards, without being expoſed — 


to any danger, appeared to have done their duty; 
and the Buccaneers, after having totally demo- 
liſhed the fortifications, and put on board their 
yeſſels a prodigious quantity of warlike ammuni- 
tions, which they found at St. Catherine 8, ſteered 
their courſe towards the river Chagre, the only 
channel that was open to them to arrive at the 
place which was · the object of their utmoſt wiſhes. 
Ar the entrance of this conſiderable river, a fort 
was built upon a ſteep rock, which the waves of 

the ſea conſtantly beat againſt. This bulwark, 
very difficult of acceſs, was eat by an officer, 
whoſe extraordinary abilities were equal to his 
courage, and by a garriſon that deſerved ſuch a 
commander, T he Buccaneers, for the firſt time, | 
here mer with a feſiſtance that could only be 
equalled by their perſeverance : : it was a doubtful 
point, whether they would ſucceed, or be obliged 
to raiſe the ſiege, when a lucky accident happened, 
that proved favourable to their glory and their 
fortune. The commander was killed, and the 
fort accidentally took fire: the beſiegers then tak- 
ing advantage of this double calamity, made theme 
ſelves maſters of the place. 
Mon ox left his veſſels at anchor, with a ſuff⸗ 
cient number of men to guard them, and failed up 
the river in his loops for thirty - three miles, till he 
came to Cruces, where it ceaſes to be navigable. | 
Fic then 8 by land to Panama, that was 
| X 4 | vary 
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* 0 dog K only five leagues diſtant. Upon a large and ex- 
tenſive plain that was before the city, he met with 


a conſiderable body of troops, whom he put to 
flight with the greateſt eaſe, and entered into the 
city, that was now abandoned. 


Here were found prodigious treaſures conceal- 
ed in the wells and caves. Some valuable com- 


modities were taken upon the boats that were left 


aground at low water. In the neighbouring fo- 


reſts were alſo found ſeveral rich depoſits. But the 
party of Buccaneers, who were making excurſions 
into the country, little fatisfied with this booty, 


exerciſed the moſt ſhocking tortures on the Spa- 
niards, Negroes, and Indians they diſcovered, to 
oblige them to confeſs where they had ſecreted 
their own as well as their maſters riches. A beg. 
ear accidentally going into a caſtle, that had been 


deſerted through fear, found ſome apparel that he 


put on. He had ſcarcely dreſſed himſelf in this 


manner, when he was perceived by theſe pirates, 
who demanded of him where his gold was. The 


unfortunate man ſhewed them the ragged clothes 


he had juſt thrown off. He was inſtantly tortur- 
ed, but as he made no diſcovery, he was given up 


to ſome ſlaves, who put an end to his life. Thus 
the treaſure the Spaniards had acquired in the 
new world by maſſacres and tortures, were re- 


_ ſtored again in the ſame manner. 


In the midſt of ſuch ſcenes of horror, the ſa- 


vage Morgan fell in love. His character was not 


* to N the overt * his attachment with 
favourable 
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| favourable ſentiments towards him. He was re · B O 0 


ſolved therefore to ſubdue by force the Spaniard wy. 
that inflamed and tormented him. Stop, cried ſhe 

to this ſavage, as ſhe ſprung with eagerneſs out of 

his arms, Stop: Thinkeſt thou then, that thou canſt 

raviſh my honour from me, as thou baſt wreſted from 


ne my fortune and my liberty ? Be aſſured that I can 


die and be revenged. Having ſaid this, ſhe drew 


out a poignard from under her gown, which ſhe 


would have plunged into his w_ had he not - 
avoided the blow. | 
Bur Morgan, ſtill inflamed with a "alin; hike 


this determined reſiſtance had turned into mad- 


neſs, inſtead of the tenderneſs and attention he 
had made uſe of to ſubdue his captive, now pro- 
ceeded to treat her with the greateſt inhumanity. 
But the fair Spaniard, immoveably reſolute, excited, 


at the ſame time that ſhe reſiſted the frantic be- 


haviour of Morgan; till at laſt the pirates, expreſ- 
ſing their reſentment, at being kept ſo long in a 


ate of inactivity, by a caprice which appeared 


extravagant to them, he was under the neceſſity 


of liſtening to their complaints, and giving up his 


purſuit, Panama was burnt. They then ſet fail 


with a great number of priſoners, who were 


ranſomed a few days after, and came to the mouth 


of the Chagre with a prodigious booty. 


Berors the break of the day that had been 


T fixed upon for the diviſion of the ſpoil, Morgan, 


while the reſt of the pirates were in a deep ſleep, 
with the principal Buccaneers of his own country, 
ſailed 


4 
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B 00K failed for Jamaica, in a veſſel which he had laden 
ich the rich ſpoils of a city that ſerved as the 
ſtaple of commerce between the old and the new 
world. This inſtance of treachery, unheard of 
before, occaſioned a rage and reſentment not to 

be deſcribed. ' The Engliſh purſued the robber, 

in hopes of wreſting from him the booty of which 

their right and their avidity had been fruſtrated. 
The French, though ſharers in the fame loſs, re- 
tired to the iſland of Tortuga, where they made 
ſeveral expeditions. But they were all trifling, 
till in the year 1603, they attempted one of the 

greateſt conſequence. 

Tux plan of this expedition was e by Van 
Horn, a native of Oſtend, though he had ſerved 
all his life among the French. His intrepidity 
would never let him ſuffer the leaſt ſigns of co- 
wardice among thoſe who aſſociated with him. In 
the heat of an engagement he went about his ſhip, 

_ ſucceſſively obſerved his men, and immediately 
| Killed thoſe who ſhrank at the ſudden report of a 
_ Piſtol, gun, or cannon. This extraordinary diſci- 
Pline had made him become the terror of the 
coward, and the idol of the brave. In other re- 
fpe&s, he readily ſhared with the men of ſpirit and 
| bravery the immenſe riches that were acquired by 
ſo truly warlike a diſpoſition. When he went up- 
on theſe expeditions, he generally ſailed in his fri- 
gate, which was his own property. But theſe new 
_ defigns requiring greater numbers to carry them 
urto 6 he took to his aſſiſtance Grammont, 
Sod- 
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3's 


| Godfrey, and Jonque, three F renchmen, diftin-B 0 2 K 


guiſned by their exploits, and Lawrence de Graff... 


2 Dutchman, who had ſignalized himſelf till more 


than they. Twelve hundred Buccaneers” joined 
themſelves to theſe famous commanders, and fail. 


ed in ſix veſſels for Vera Cruz. 
Taz darkneſs of the night favoured their land- 


ing, which was effected at three leagues from the 


place, where they arrived without being diſco- 
vered. The governor, the fort, the barracks, 
and the poſts of the greateſt conſequence ; every 


thing, in ſhort, that could occaſion any reſiſtance, 
was taken by the break of day. All the citizens, 


men, women, and children, were ſhut up in the 
churches, where they had fled for ſhelter. At the 


door of each church were placed barrels of gun- 


powder, to blow up the building. A Buccaneer, 


with a lighted match, was to ſet fire to it upon the 
leaſt appearance of an inſurreRion. 
WriLE the city was kept in ſuch terror, it was 
| ealily pillaged ; and after the Buccaneers had car- 
ried off what was moſt valuable, they made a pro- 
poſal to the citizens who were kept prifoners in 


the churches, to ranſom their lives and liberties by 


2 contribution of ten millions of livres“. Theſe 
unfortunate people, who had neither ate nor drank 


for three days, chearfully accepted the terms that 


were offered them. Half of the money was paid 
the ſame day: the other part was expected from 


he internal n of che country; when chere ap- 
peared 
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BO 2 K peared on an eminence a conſiderable body of 
le tnops advancing, and near the port a fleet of ſe. 


venteen ſhips from Europe. At the ſight of this 


armament the Buccaneers, without any marks of 
ſurpriſe, retreated quietly with fifteen hundred 


ſlaves they had carried off with them, as a trifling 


| indemnification for the reſt of the money they ex- 
pected, the ſettling of which they referred to 2 
more favourable opportunity. Theſe ruffians ſin- 


cerely believed, that whatever they pillaged or 


exacted by force of arms upon the coaſts where 


they made a deſcent, was their lawful property; 
and that God and their arms gave them an un- 


doubted right not only to the capital of theſe 


contributions they compelled the inhabitants to 
ſign a written engagement to fulfil, but even to 


the intereſt of that part of the ſum that was not 


yet paid. 
Tai retreat was equally glorious and daring. 


They boldly ſailed through the midſt of the Spa- 


niſh fleet, that let them paſs without firing a ſingle 


gun; and were, in fact, rather afraid of being 
attacked and beaten. The Spaniards would not 
probably have eſcaped ſo eaſily, and with no other 
inconvenience, but what aroſe from their fears, if 


the veſſels of the pirates had not been laden with 
ſilver, or if the Spaniſh fleet had been freighted 


with any other effects but ſuch merchandiſe as were 


little valued by theſe pirates. 
A year had ſcarce elapſed ſince their return from 


Mexico, when on a ſudden they were all ſeized 
with 
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with the rage of going to plunder the country of B 0 = K 

peru. It is probable, that the hope of finding ents 
greater treaſures upon a ſea little frequented, than 
on one long expoſed to piracies of this kind, was 
the cauſe of this expedition. But it is ſomewhat 
remarkable, that both the French and Engliſh, and 
the particular aſſociations of theſe two nations, 
had projected this plan at the ſame time, without 
any communication, intercourſe, or defign'of act· 
ing in concert with each other. About four thou- 
fand men were employed in this expedition. Some 
of them came to Terra- Firma, others by the 
ſtreights of Magellan, to the place that was the 
object of their wiſhes. If the intrepidity of theſe 

ö barbarians had been directed, under the influence 

| of a ſkilful and reſpectable commander, to one 

ſingle uniform end, it is certain that they would 

have deprived the Spaniards of this important co- 
lony. But their natural character was an invincible 

| obſtacle to ſo rare an union; for they always form- 

| ed themſelves into ſeveral diſtin bodies, ſome- 

times even ſo few in number as ten or twelve, 
who acted together, or ſeparated as the moſt tri- 

Qing caprice directed. 'Grognier, Lecuyer, Pi- 

card, and Le Sage, were the moſt diſtinguiſhed 

officers among the French : David, ee ge Perer, 

Wilner, and Towley, among the Engliſh. 

1 Sven of thofe adventurers as had got into the 
South Sea by the ſtreights of Darien, ſeized upon 
the firſt veſſels they four upon the coaſt. Their 

allociates, who had ſailed in' their own veſſels, 

| 55 : wers 
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B 0 2 K were not much better provided. Weak however 


— as they were, they beat feveral times the ſquadron, 
J that were fitted out againſt them. But theſe vic. 
—_ .-- tories were prejudicial to them, as they interrupt- 
| ed their navigation. When there were no more 
ſhips to be taken, they were continyally obliged 
to make deſcents upon the coaſts to get provi - 
fions or to go by land in order to plunder thoſe 
cities where the booty was ſecured. They ſue- 
ceſſively attacked Seppa, Puebla-· Nuevo, Leon, 
Realejo, Puebla-Viejo, Chiriquita, Leſparſo, Gra- 
nada, Villia, Nicoya, Tecoanteca, Mucmeluna, 
Chileteca, New-Segovia, and Guayaquil, the moſt. 
iderable of all. theſe places. 
Maur of them were taken by Cancer, and 
a of them deſerted by their inhabitants, who 
fled. at the fight of the enemy; taking, however, 
| the precaution of carrying off with them their 
valuable effects. The Spaniards never. ventured 
to defend themſelves, unleſs they were at leaſt 
twenty in number to one, and even then they were 
beaten. They were ſo much degenexated, that 
they loſt all ideas of the art of war, and were even 
unacquainted with the uſe of fire-· arms. They 
were even more ignorant and cowardly than the 
Americans they trampled upon. This want of 
courage had increaſed from the terror the name 
of a, Buccaneer inſpired. them with. The monks 
had drawn them in the ſame colours i in which they 
repreſented devils, as anthropophagi, beings who 
| had not even the appearance of humanity ; a a ſpe · 
cies 
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cies of monkies, more miſchievous than * ne * 
Such a picture, the offspring of a wild and terri - 


fied imagination, equal ly imprinted on every mind 
averſion. and terror. As the Spanjards always fled at 
the approach of theſe monſters in human ſhape, they 
knew of no other method of revenging themſelves, 
but by burning or cutting in pieces 2 Buccaneer. 
As ſoon as theſe adventurers had quitted the place 
they had plundered, and any of them had heen 
killed in the attack, the body was dug up again, 
mangled i in different parts, or made to paſs through 
the various kinds of torture, that would. have been 
practiſed upon the man had he been alive. This 


abhorrence of the Buccaneers was. extended even 


- tothe places on which they had exerciſed their 

cruelties. The cities they had taken were excom- 
municated; the very walls and ſoil of the places 
which had been laid waſte, were anathematized, 
and the inhabitants abandoned them for ever, 15 
Tuts rage, equally impotent and childiſn, con- 
tributed. only to embolden that of their enemies, 
As ſoon as wer. bau a town, it cet eee 
* to ſave it. The priſoners. * in battle 
were. maſlagred without mercy, if they were nor 
| ranſomed by the governor. ar ſome of the inhabi- 
 tangs: gold, pearls, or preciaus ſtones, were. the, 
ly things accepted of for the paymentrof their 
ranſom. Silver being too common, and tao weighty, 
for its current value, would have been trouble- 
lame to them. The chances of fortune, that ſel- 
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w_ * dom leave guilt unpuniſhed, nor adverſity without 
— 2 compenſation for its ſuffering, atoned for the 
crimes committed in the *conqueſt of the new 
world, and the Indians were 2 80 revenged of 
the Spaniardes. 
Bur it happened in this, as it generally does i in 
: events of this nature, that thoſe who committed 
ſuch outrages, did not long enjoy the fruits of 
=. them. Several of them died in the courſe of theſe 
| piracies, from the effects of the climate, from di- 
ſtreſs or debauchery. Some were ſhipwrecked | in 
paſſing the ſtreights of Magellan and at Cape | 
Horn. - Moſt of "thoſe who attempted to get to 


—— 


| | | the Northern ſea by land, fell into the ambuſcade : | 
that was laid for them, and loſt either their lives 
or the booty they had acquired. The Engliſh and a 


| 
| French colonies gained very little by an expedi- 
| tion that laſted four years, and found EUV 
REY See of their braveſt nee 
Wurz ſuch piracies were committed on the 
| ſouthern ocean, the northern was threatened' with 
the ſame by Grammont. He was a native of Paris, 
by birth a gentleman, and had diſtinguithed him- : 
ſelf in a military capacity in Europe; ; but his pa 1 
fion for wine, gaming and women, had obliged 
N him to join the pirates. His virtues, perhaps, F 
were ſufficient to have atoned for his vices. IIe 
was affable, polite,” generous and eloquent: he 
was endued with a ſound judgment, and was 4 
perſon of approved valour, which ſoon made him 
oo ere as the chief of the French Bucca- 
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neers, As ſoon as it was on that he had taken B o Ok 
up arms, he was immediately joined by a number X. 
of brave men. The governor of St. Domingo 
who had at length prevailed upon his maſter to ap- 
prove of the project, equally wiſe and juſt, of 
fixing the Pirates to fome place, and inducing 
them to become cultivators, was deſirous of pre- 
venting the concerted expedition, and forbad it in 
the king's name. Grammont, who had a greater 
ſhare of ſenſe chan his aſſociates, was not on that. : 
account more inclined to comply, and ſternly re- 
plied: How can Lewis diſapprove of 2 defien be is 
unacquainted with, and which has been planned only 
a few days ago? This anſwer highly pleaſed all the 
Buccaneers, who directly embarked, in 168 5». to 
attack Campeach p. | | 
Tker landed without oppoſition. gut at Gan 
diſtance from the coaſt, they were attacked by eight 
hundred Spaniards, who were beaten and purſued 
to the town; where both parties entered at the 
ame time. The cannon they found there was im- 
mediately jevehed againft the citadel. As it had 
very little effect, they were contriving ſome ſtrata- 
gem to enable them to become maſters of tbe 
place; when intelligence was brought that it was 
abandoned. There remained in it only a gunner, 
5 an Engliſhman, and an officer of ſuch ſignal cou- 
Ii fige, chat he choſe rather to expoſe himſelf to the 
greateſt extremities, than baſely to fly from the 
place with the reſt. The commander of the Buc- : 
caneers received him with marks of" diſtinction, 
Vor. III. e 5-5, . 
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Boo x generouſly - releaſed him, gave him up all his 
x. effects, and beſides complimented him with ſome 
—— valuable preſents : ſuch influence have courage 
and fidelity even on the minds of thole, who lem 
to violate all the rights of ſociety. eb 
Tux conquerors of Campeachy ſpent two months 
in ſearching all the environs.of the city, for twelve 
or fifteen Jeniives, carrying off every thing that 
the inhabitants, in their flight, thought they had 
preſerved. When all the treaſure they had col. 
lected from every quarter was depoſited in the 
ſhips, a propoſal was made to the governor of the 
province, who ſtill kept the field, with nine hun- 
dred men, to ranſom his capital city. His refuſal 
determined them to burn it, and demoliſh the ci- 
tadel. The French, on the feſtival of St. Louis, | 
were celebrating the anniverſary of their king; 
and in the tranſports of their patriotiſm, intoxica- 
tion, and-national love of their prince, they burnt 
to the value of a million of logwood; a part, 
and a very conſiderable one too, of the ſpoil they 
had made. After this ſingular and extravagant 
jaſtance of folly, of which Frenchmen W 
boaſt, they returned to St. Domingo. Ni 
Tae little advantage which the Engliſh: _y 
French Buccaneers had made by their laſt expedi - 
tions upon the continent, had inſenſibly led them 
to have recourſe to their uſual pyratical expedi- 
tions upon the ſea, Both were employed in attack- 
ing the ſhips they met with; when a . particular 
train of circumſtances again engaged the French 
of in 
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in that courſe which every thing had rendered B OO k 


| hol diſſatisfied with. The powerful influence x. 


that the words glory, country and gold carry with — 
them, determined twelve hundred of them to join 
a ſquadron of ſeven ſhips, that ſailed from Eu- 

rope in 1697, under the command of Pointis, to 

attack the famous city of Carthagena. This was 

the moſt difficult enterpriſe that could be attempted 

in the new world, The ſituation of the port, the 
ſtrength of the place, the badneſs of the climate, 

were ſo many obſtacles that ſcemed inſurmountable 

to any but ſuch men as the. Buccaneers were, All 

nations concurred-in conferring on them the glory 

they had acquired by their ſucceſs; but they were 

baſely deprived of the advantages reſulting from it. 

The rapacious commander, who had gained booty, 
eſtimated at forty millions of livres, ſcrupled not, 

as ſoon as they ſet ſail, to offer forty thouſand o rowns+ 

for the ſhare of thoſe who had been the chief inſtru- 
ments in procuring him fo conſiderable a ſpoil. 

Tax Buccaneers, exaſperated at this treatment, 


refolved} immediately to board the veſſel, called 


the Scepter, where Pointis himſelf was, and which, 


at that time, was too far diſtant from the reſt of 


the ſhips, to expect toi be aſſiſted by them. This 
avaricious commander was upon the point of be- 


ing maſſacred; when one of the male - contents 


cried out : Brethren, why ſhould we attack this raſ- 
cal? he bas carried off nothing that belongs to us. 
He _ 15 our fhare at Corthogaw; and there we 
fs 1:10-3 1g ie. va 
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BOOK muſt go ta recover it. This propoſal was received 


with general applauſe. A ſavage joy at once ſuc. 


— ceeded that gloomy melancholy which had ſeized 


them, and without further Wa all = 


__ failed towards the eity. | 
As ſoon as they had entered the ciry without 
meeting with any reſiſtance, they ſnut up all the 


men in the great chureh, and ſpoke to them in the 
following words : We are ſenſible that you con- 
« fider us as men void of faith and of all religion, 


« as' devils rather than men. The opprobrious 


* language you affect to make uſe of when you 
e ſpeak of us, and the refuſal you have made to 


treat with us of the ſurrender of your city, are 


«evident indications of the ſentiments you enter- 


tain of us. You ſee us here armed, and capable 


% of avenging ourſelves. The paleneſs viſible 
„upon your countenances, convinces us that you 
t expect the moſt ſevere. treatment, and your 
« conſcience teſtifies that you deſerve it. We 


* ſhall ſoon undeceive you, and convince you 


*© that we do not deſerve the infamous appella- 
« tions you load us with; but that they belong 
« rather to the general under whaſe command we 


have lately fought. The traitor has deceived 
« us, Though he owes the contjueſt of this city 


<* to our valour, he yet refuſes to ſhare the ſpoils 


« of it with us, and by this inſtance of injuſtice 
has compelled us to, return ro you. : We 


“ do it with regret, and the. moderation we ſhall 


* ſhew will be a proof 1 it. We pledge our faith 


6 to 
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« to you, t that we will immediately retreat. as 1 81 B O 0 K 


« as you have paid us five millions of liyres ; 


4 this is the utmoſt of our claim. Bot if you re- SD 


« fuſe us ſo equitable a demand, the greateſt dif- 
« trefſes await you, the cauſe of which you can only 
« aſcribe to yourſelves, and the infamous Poigtis, 
« whom you are at liberty t to load with all kinds 


«of execratigns.” £ 


Arx this diſcourſe, the moſt venerable prieft 
in the. city mounted the pulpit, and made uſe of 
the influence that his character, his authority, and 
his eloquence gave him, to perſuade his hearers to 


yield up without reſerve all the gold, filver, and 


jewels they had. The collection, which was made 
after the ſer mon, not furniſhing the ſum requir. 
ed, the city was ordered to be plundered. From 
the houſes they proceeded to pillage the churches, 
and even the tombs, but not with that fuccefs they 
expected, and they concluded by torturing the 
principal inhabitants. 

Two of the citizens of the EOS diltin tion” 
were ſeized, and ſeparately queſtioned where the 


the public money and that of the individuals was 


depoſited. They declared they knew nothing of 
the matter; but their anſwer was accompanied 
with ſo much ſimplicity as well as firmneſs, that 
the pirates would not make uſe of any ſeverities 
againſt them. It was, however, agreed, that they 
ſhould apparently be killed, by diſcharging feve- 
tal mots at them. Two other citizens were then 
1 £ called; 


il 218,750l, 
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w 0 o K called; whoſe behaviour was ſimilar to that of the 


= on them. 


former, and the ſame ceremony was practiſed up. ; 
It was publickly given out that all the 
four had been killed, and that all thoſe who ſhould 
perſiſt in the ſame obſtinate filence, ſhould be 
treated in the ſame manner. This proclamation 
proved extremely ſucceſsful, for above a million * 
was brought in the very ſame day; and ſome fur- 
ther contributions were made ſome days after. 
The adventurers, at length, deſpairing to add any 
thing to what they had already amaſſed, fer ail. 
Unfortunately they met with a fleet of Dutch and 
Engliſh ſhips, both thoſe nations being then in 
alliance with Spain. Several of the pirates were 
either taken or ſunk, with all the cargo they had 
on board their ſhips ; the reſt ket; St, 1 

mingo. 
Such was the laſt memorable event in rhe hi 
tory of the Buccaneers. The ſeparation of the 
Engliſh and French, when the war, on account of 
the Prince of Orange, divided the two nations: 
the ſucceſsful. means "they both made uſe of to 
promote the cultivation of land among their colo- 
nies, by the aſſiſtance of theſe enterpriſing men, 
and the prudence they ſhewed in fixing the | molt 
diſtinguiſhed among them and intraſting them 
with civil and military empleyments : the protec- 
tion they were both under a neceſſity of affording 
to the Spaniſh ſettlements, which till then had 
been a general 1 5 of Plunder: all theſe cit- 
cumſtances. 
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cumſtances, and various. others, beſides the im: B © o k 


poſſibility there was of ſupplying the place of theſe _ 


remarkable men, who were continually. dropping . 


olf, concurred to put an end to a ſociety, as ex- 
traordinary as ever exiſted. Without any regular 
ſyſtem, without laws, without any degree of ſub- 
ordination, and even without any fixed revenue, 
they became the aſtoniſhment of that age in which 
they lived, as they will be alſo of poſterity. They 
would have conquered all America, if conqveſt 
and not piracy had been the motive of their 
actions. b 

ExncLanD, France, _ Hlellonds had ſeat at 
different times conſiderable fleets into the new 
world. The intemperance of the climate, the want 

of ſubliſtence, the dejection of the troops, rendered 
the beſt concerted ſchemes unſucceſsful. Neither 
of theſe nations acquired any national glory, nor 
made any conſiderable progreſs by them. Upon 
the very ſcene of their diſgrace, and on the very 
ſpot where they were ſo ſhamefully repulſed, a 
ſmall number of adventurers, who had no other re- 
ſources to enable them ta carry on a war, but what 
the war itſelf afforded them, ſucceeded'in the moſt 


difficult enterpriſes. They. ſupplied the want of? 


numbers and of power, by their activity, their vi- 
gilance, and bravery. An” unbounded paſſion. far 
liberty and independence, excited and kept up in 
them that energy of ſoul that enables us to under: 


take and execute every thing; it produced that 


vigour, that ſuperiority in action, which the moſt 
8 4 approved 
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B oo k approved military diſcipline, the moſt powerful 
X. combinations of ſtrength, the beſt regulated 80. 
—— ernments, the moſt honourable and moſt: ſtriking 
rewards and marks of eee a 5 
.-  __ ! able@excites} 1 
Tux principle which See thels a e 
nary and romantic men, is not eaſily diſcovered. 
It cannot be aſcribed to want: the earth they trod 
upon, offered them immenſe treaſures, collected 
ready to their hand by men of inferior capacities. 
Can it then be imputed to avarice? But would 
they then have ſquandęred T_T in a day the ſpoils 
acquired in a whole campaign? As they properly 
| belonged to no country, they did not therefore 
ſacrifice: themſelves for its defence, for the ag- 
grandizing its territories, or revenging its quar- 
rels. The love of glory, had they known it, 
would have prevented them from committing ſuch 
numberleſs enormities and crimes, which caſt a 
ſhade on all their brighteſt actions. Neither could 
a ſpirit of indolence and eaſe ever make men ruſh 
Into conſtant fatigues, and Jubeue to the greateſt 
dangers. 1 5 1 0 
WnRar then were the moral « cauſes that gave 
vile to ſo ſingular a ſociety as that of the Bucca- - 
neers? That country, where nature ſeems to have ob- 
rained a perpetual and abſolute power over the moſt 
turbulent paſſions; where the intemperate riot and 
intoxication occaſioned by public feſtivals, was ne · 
ceſſary to rouze men from an habitual ſtate of le. 
thargy z where they lived ſatisfied with:their tedly 
. Ou 
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ous: _ indolent courſe. of life : that country 3 oK 


came at once inhabited by an ardent and impe· 


tuous people, who from the ſcorching heat of their 


atmoſphere, ſeemed to have carried their ſenti- 
ments to the greateſt exceſs, and their paſſions to 
a degree-of phrenzy. While the heats of a burning 

climate enervated the old conquerors of the new- 

world; while the Spaniards, who were-ſo. reſtleſs 

and turbulent in their own country, enjoyed with 
conquered Americans a life habituated to eaſe and 
melancholy; a ſet of men, who had come out of 
the moſt temperate climates i in Europe, went under | 
the equator to acquire powers unknown before. 


Ir we are. deſirous of racing the origin of this 
revolution, we may perceive that it ariſes fromthe 
| Buccaneers having lived under the ſhackles of Eu- 
ropean governments. The ſpirit of liberty being 
repreſſed for ſo many ages, exerted its power to a 
degree almoſt , inconceiveable, and occaſioned the 
molt terrible effects that ever appeared in the mo- 
ral world. Reſtleſs and enthuſiaſtic men of every 
nation joined themſelves to theſe adventurers, as 
ſoon as they heard of the ſucceſs. they had mer 
with. The charms of novelty, the-idea of and 
deſire excited by diſtant objects, the want of a 
change in ſituation, the hopes of better fortune, 
the impulſe which excites tte imagination to the 
undertaking of great actions, admiration, which 
eaſily induces men to imitation, the neceſſity of 
getting the better of thoſe impediments that are 
the conſequences of imprudence, the force of ex- 
'Q .. + ample 
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Roo £ ample, and the being equally partakers -of the 
x. fame good and bad fortune among thoſe ho have 
frequently aſſociated together; in a word, the 
temporary ferment which all the: elements, toge- 
ther with ſeveral accidental - circumſtances; had 
kla.iſedd in the minds of men, alternately elevated to 
che greateſt proſperity, or ſunk in the deepeſt diſ- 
treſs; at one time ftained with blood, at another 
plunged into valuptuouſneſs, rendered the Bucea · 
neers a people wholly diſtinct in hiſtory; but a 
people whoſe. duration was fo rranſient, that 4 its 
glory laſted, as it were, but a moment. = 
W are, however, accuſtomed to conſider theſe 
ruffians with a kind of abhorrence. This they de- 
ſerve ; as the inſtances of fidelity, integrity, diſin- 
tereſtedneſs and generoſity, they ſhewed' to one 
another, did not prevent the outrages they perpe- 
tually committed againſt mankind. But amidſt 
ſuch enormities, it is impoſſible not to be ſtruck 
with a variety of brave and noble ations, that 
would have reflected honour on the moſt virtuous 
people. 
Som Buccaneers had agreed for a certain ſum 
to eſcort a Spaniſh ſhip, very richly laden. One 
of them ventured to propoſe to his companions to 
enrich themſelves at once, by making themſelves 
_ maſters of the ſhip. The famous Montauban, 
who was the commander of the troop, had no ſooner 
heard the propoſal, than he deſired to reſign the 
command, and to be fet on ſhore. What! re- 
one theſe brave Rn would you * leave us? 
| 1s 
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1s there any one who approves of the Fg B 00K 
that you abhor? A council was immediately held; X. 
and it was determined, that the guilty perſn 
ſhould be thrown upon the firſt coaſt they came 

to. They took an oath, that ſo diſhoneſt a man 
| ſhould never be admitted in any expedition in 
which any of the brave men preſent ſhould be con- 
cerned, as they would think themſeives diſhonoured” 
by ſuch a connection. If this is not to be looked 
upon as an inſtance of heroiſm, muſt we then ex- 
pect to meet with heroes in an age, in which every 
thing great is turned into achte "OE the idea 
of enthuſiaſm? ?: aa! 


Aux RICA had ſcarcely recovered from ings ra- Cauſes that 
yages ſhe had ſuſtained : ſhe had ſcarce begun t6 8 
be ſenſible of the advantages ſhe derived Kein the ak and 


induſtry of the Buccaneers, who were now become from mak- 
citizens and huſbandmen ; when the old world ex- ing any 


conqueſt in 
hibited the ſcene of ſuch a revolution, as alarmed pn 
| uring the 
and terrified the new. Charles the ſecond, king war for the 


of Spain, had jult ended a life of trouble and d Spaniſh 


anxiety. His ſubje&s, perſuaded that a defcen- 
dent of the houſe of Bourbon alone, was able 
to preſerve the monarchy entire, had urged him 
towards the cloſe of his life, to appoint the 
duke of Anjou his ſucceſſor. The idea of hav- 
ing the government of two and twenty kingdoms 
devolve to a family that was not only his rival, 
but his enemy, had filled him with the moſt 
gloomy apprehenſions. But after ſeveral internal 
ſtruggles, and numberleſs marks of irreſolution, 


he 
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B o o k be at laſt prevailed upon himſelf to ſhew an ex. 

x. ample of juſtice, and greatneſs of ſoul, which tho 
natural weakneſs of his charatter: gave lirgle reaſon 
= to expect from hin. 

Euxop k, tired out for half a century, with the 
pjagtitinels, ambition, and tyranny, of Lewis 
the XIV, exerted its combined forces to prevent 

dhe increaſe of a power already become too for- 

midable. The fatal effects of a bad adminiſtra- 
tion, had entirely enervated the Spaniards ; the 
ſpirit of ſuperſtition, and conſequently of weak:- 
neſs, that prevailed then in France, had procured 
ſuch advantages to the league, as are hardly to be 
, paralleled from the union of ſeveral powers againſt 
2 ſingle one. This league gained an influence, 
that was increaſed by the victories, equally glo- 
rious and beneficial, it obtained every campaign. 
Both kingdoms were ſoon left without ſtrength or 
fame. To add to their misfortunes, their cala- 
mities were a general object of joy, and none 
| were touched with a. ſenſe of compaſſion, at the 
miſeries they experienced. | 


ExcLaxd and Holland, after having Pipi 
laviſhed their blood and creaſures i in defence of the 
Emperor, thought 1 it neceſſary to atrend to their 
own intereſts in America, This country invited 

them to rich as well as eaſy conqueſts. Spain, 
ſince the deſtruction of its galleons at Vigo, had 
no ſhips; and France, after having experienced 


that fatal reverſe of fortune chat bad reduced her | 
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| 45 loweſt ebb, had neglected her navy. This n 0 0 K 


inattention was owing to a diſtant cauſe. 


Lzwis the XIV.: was, in his earlier age, n. 


lions of every thing that might add to his glory, 
and conſequently imagined, that without a navy, 
the ſplendour of his reign would in ſome degree 
be diminiſhed. It is more than probable, that he 
conſidered his fleet only as one of the means that 
would tend to fill all nations with admiration, to 
puniſh the Genoeſe and Algerines, and convey the 
terror of his name to the extremities of the globe. 
Had he, in that plan of greatneſs he was deſirous 
of acquiring to himſelf, conſidered a naval power 
as a part of it, he would have imitated Cromwell, 

and encouraged navigation, which ſupports a ma- 
rine by commerce. Falſe ideas of things miſled 
him in this particular. In proportion as the reſt- 
leſſneſs of his temper drew upon him freſh ene- 
mies, and that he found himſelf obliged to main- 
tain a greater number of troops in conſtant pay; 
that the frontiers of the kingdom were extended, 
and that · his forts were more numerous, the num- 
ber of his ſhips decreaſed. He made uſe of part 
of the funds that were deſtined to eſtabliſh his ma- 
ritime power, even before” his neceſſities obliged- 
kim to it. The frequent removals of the court, 
public buildings that were either uſeleſs or too 
magnificent, objects of oſtentatioꝶ or of mere 
pleaſure, and various other cauſes, equally trifling, 
drained the money that ought to have been em- 


n in ſupporting his A From that time, 
chis 
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o O E this part of che power of France began to grow 
X. weak: it infenſibly declined, and was entirely loſt 
N in the misfortunes of the war — Was raiſed 18 
the Spaniſh ſucceſſ.n. | 
Ar this period the 8 he hn | 
French had made in the Weſt- Indies, were not put 
in a ſtate of defence. They were, therefore, the 
more likely ſoon to become the property of Great- 
Britain and the United Provinces; the only mo- 
dern nations who had eſtabliſhed their political in. 
fluence upon the principles of commerce. The 
vaſt diſcoveries of the Spaniards and Portugueſe, 
had given them, indeed, an excluſive poſſeſſion | 
of thoſe treaſures and productions that ſeemed to 
piomiſe them the empire of the world, if riches _ 
could obtain it: but theſe nations, intoxicated as 
they were with the love of gold and the idea ai 
conqueſt had never in the leaſt ſuſpected that their 
poſſeſſions in the new world could ſupport their 
power in the old. The Engliſn and Dutch went 
into the contrary extreme, building their opinions 
upon. the ſy ſtem of the influence they ſuppoſed 
America mult neceſſarily give to Europe. A ſyl- 
tem which they not N n but carried 
to excels. 
TRESE two nations, one of which: had no natus 
ral advantages, and the other very inconſiderable 
ones, had from the earlieſt period diſcovered: the 
true principles of commerce, and purſued them 
with greater perſeverance than. might have been 
_— from the different ſituations they had 
been 


s * , 
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Wy ——_— in. Accidental circumſtances hav 3a, 
ing at firſt animated the induſtry of the pooreſt X. 
of theſe, nations, ſhe. found herſelf very quickly ——* 
equalled by her rival power, whoſe genius was 
more lively, and whoſe reſources were much grea- 
ter. The war, occaſioned by a ſpirit of induſtry, 
and excited by jealouſy, ſoon degenerated into 
fierce, obſtinate, and bloody engagements. Theſe 
were not merely ſuch hoſtilities as are carried on 
between two different people; they reſembled ra- 
ther the hatred and revenge of one private man 
againſt another. The neceſſity they were under 
of uniting, in order to check and reſtrain the power 
of France, ſuſpended theſe hoſtilities. The ſue- 
ceſs they met with, which was, perhaps, too rapid 
and deciſtwe, revived their former animoſity. 
From the apprehenſion they were under, that eaeli 
ſtate was labouring, for the aggrandizement of the 
other, they entirely neglected the invaſion of 
America. Queen Ann at length availing herſelf 
of a favourable opportunity for concluding a ſe- 
parate peace, procured ſuch ad vantageous terms, 

as gave the Engliſh a great ſuperiority over their 71- 
vals the Dutch. From chat time England became 
of the greateſt importance in the political ſyſtem 
of Europe, and Holland was totally diſregarded. 

Tas years ſucceeding the peace of Utrecht, 
revived the ideas of the golden age to the world, 

' which would be a always in a ſofficient ſtate of tran- 
quillity, if the Europeans did not diſturb its peace, 
by carrying their arms and their diſſentions into 
Bo 1 5 every 4 
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B O 0 Kevery quarter of the globe. The fields were now 
1 no more covered with dead bodies. The harveſt 
of the huſbandman was not laid waſte. The ſailor 
ventured to fail in every fea without dread of pi- 
rates. Mothers no more ſaw their children forced 
from them, to laviſh their blood at the caprice of 
a weak monarch, or an ambitious miniſter. Na- 
tions did no longer unite to gratify the paſſions of 
their ſovereigns. For ſome time, men lived toges 
ther as brethren, as much, at leaſt, as the pride of 
princes and the avidity of the people would allow. 5 
Tnovon this general happineſs was to be attri- 
nd to thoſe who held the reins of goverment, yet 
the improvements of reaſon contributed, in ſome 
degree, to produce it. Philoſophy then began to. 
lay open and recommend the ſentiments of bene- 
volence. The writings of ſome philoſophers had 
been made public or diſperſed among the people, 
and contributed to poliſh and refine their man- 
ners. This ſpirit of moderation had inſpired men 
with the love of the more uſeful and plcaſing arts 
of life, and abated, at leaſt, the deſire they till 
then had of deſtroying. one another. The thirſt 
of blood ſeemed to be aſſwaged, and all nations, 
with the aſſiſtance of the diſcoveries they had 
made, ardently ſet about the improvement of their 
population, agriculture and manufactures. 
Tus ſpirit of activity exerted itſelf principally 
in the Caribbee iſlands. The ſtares upon the con. 
tinent can ſubſiſt, and even flouriſh, when the rage 
of war is kindled in their neighbourhood. and 
on 


* a 
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on their frontiers ; becauſe the principal object of B o * 


| their attention is the culture of their lands, their 


manufactures, their ſubſiſtence and internal con- 0 
ſumptions. The caſe is very different with regard N 

to thoſe ſettlements that different nations have 
formed in the great Archipelago of America. : 

theſe, life and property, are equally precarious. 8 
None of the neceſſaries of life are the natural pro—- 

duce of the climate. Wearing apparel and the 
inſtruments of huſbandry are not even made in the 
country. All their commodities are intended for 5 


exportation. Nothing but an eaſy and ſafe com- 


monication with Africa, with the northern coaſts 
of the new world, but principally with Europe, 
can procure theſe iflands that free circulation of 


the neceſſaries of life they receive, and of thoſe 
ſuperfluities they give in exchange for them. The 


more the eoloniſts had ſuffered from the effects of 
that long and dreadful commotion, that had 


thrown every thing. into confuſion, the greater 


Pas their vigilance in endeavouring to repair the 
loſſes their fortunes had ſuſtained. The very hopes 
entertained that the general weakneſs would in- 
fure a laſting tranquillity, encouraged | the 'moſt 
cautious merchants to ſupply the colonifts with i 


goods in advance; a Circumſtance that contribut- 
ed greatly to quicken the progreſs they made, 
which, notwithſtanding all their care and atten- 


tion, would otherwiſe have been very flow. Theſe 

aſſiſtances inſured as well as increaſed the proſpe- 

1 of the iſlands, till a ſtorm, that had been a 
Vor. III. 5 3 | long 
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B O OR long time gathering, broke out in the year 1750. 
and diſturbed the peace of the world. 
. Taz Engliſh colonies, but chiefly Jamaica, had 
ca are the Carried. on a contraband trade with the Spanith ſet. 
war in tlements in the new world, which cuſtom had. long 
759 made them conſider as lawful. The court of Ma- 
drid, becoming better acquainted with its intereſts, 
concerted meaſures to put a ſtop to, or at leaſt to 
check this intercourſe. The plan might poſſibly 
be prudent, but it was neceſſary it ſnould be put 
in execution with equity. If the ſhips that were 
iatended to prevent this fraudulent trade had only . 
ſeized upon thoſe veſſels that were concerned in it, 
this meaſure would have deſerved commendation. 
But the abuſes inſeparable from violent meaſures, 
the eagerneſs of gain, and, perhaps, too a ſpirit of 
revenge, incited them. to. ſtop, under the pretext 
of their carrying on a contraband trade, many 
| ſhips which in reality had a legal deſtination, 

Ex LAND, whoſe ſecurity, power and glory is 
founded upon commerce, could not very patiently 
| ſuffer. even her uſurpations to be reſtrained; but 

Vas highly incenſed when ſhe found that theſe 
hoſtilities, were carried to an exceſs inconſiftent with 
the law of nations. In London, and in the houſe 
of - parliament, general complaints were made 
againſt the authors of them, and invectives againk | 

the. miniſter who ſuffered them. Walpole, who 
had long ruled Great Britain, and whoſe character 
and abilities were better adapted to peace than 

war, and the Spaniſh council which ſhewed leſs 

ſpirit 
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ſpirit as the ſtorm increaſed, concerted together BOOK 
terms of reconciliation. Thoſe fixed upon, and 
honed at Pardo, were not approved by a people 
equally inflamed by its intereſts, its reſentments, 
and by party ſpirit, and eſpecially by the number 
of political writings that were COUNTY publiſhed 
on the ſubje&. 

ENGLAND teems daily with numberleſs produc- 
tions of the preſs, in which all the concerns of the 
nation are treated with freedom. Among theſe 
writings ſome are judicious, written by men of 
underſtanding, or citizens well informed and zea- 
lous for the public good. Their advice contri- 
butes to diſcover to the public their true intereſts, 
and to aſſiſt the operations of government. Few 
uſeful regulations of internal oeconomy are adopt- 
ed in the ſtate, that have not firſt been pointed 
out, modelled, or improved in ſome of theſe 
writings. Unhappy are the people who are de- 
prived of ſuch an advantage. But among the few 
ſenſible men, who ſerve to enlighten their coun- 
try, numbers are to be met with, who either from 
2 diſguſt to thoſe in power, or from a deſire of 
falling in with the taſte of the people, or from 
ſome perſonal motives, delight in fomentirg a 
ſpirit of diſſention and diſcontent. The means 
generally made uſe of for this purpoſe, are to 
heighten the pretenſions of their country beyond 
their juſt and legal bounds, and to make the peo- 
ple conſider the ſmalleſt precautions taken by other 
tg: for the preſervation of their poſſeſſions, as 

| Z 2 14" 7. 
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B O 2 K viſible encroachments. Theſe exaggerations, equal. 


——l partial and falſe, eſtabliſh prejudices the effect | 
of which occaſion the nation to be conſtantly at / 
war with its neighbours. If government, from a - 
deſire of preſerving the balance of juſtice between 8 
itſelf and other powers, ſhould refuſe to yield to x 
popular prejudices, it finds icſelf, at length, under i 
a neceſſity of doing it. 8 
Tux mob of London, the moſt contemptible F 
of any in the univerſe, as the people of England 1 
conſidered in a political view, are the firſt people I . 
in the world; abetted by twenty thouſand young F 
men, the. ſons of diſtinguiſhed merchants, beet. F 
the parliament houſe with clamours and threats, 8 
and influence its deliberations. Such tumults are 1 
frequently excited by a party in the parliament | i 

itſelf. Theſe deſpicable men, once rouſed, revile - 
the moſt reſpectable citizen, who has incurred WF i 
their diſpleaſure and been rendered ſuſpicious to 
them: they ſet fire to his houſe, and ſcandalouſij f 
inſult the moſt ſacred characters. The tumult can , 
never be appeaſed, unleſs they force the miniſtry 
to yield to their fury. This indirect, though con- ; 
tinual influence of commerce upon the public 


meaſures, was, perhaps, never ſo ſenſibly felt as 
at the period we are ſpeaking of. 


| EncLanD began the war with much ſuperior 
advantages. She had a great number of ſailors 
on foot. Her ſtorehouſes filled with warlike am- 
munitions, and, her dock-yards were in the moſt 
flouriſhing condition, Her fleets were all manned 
and 


; * 
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and ſpread the terror and glory of her flag to the 
extremities of the world. Walpole, by acplect- 
ing ſuch great advantages, muſt not be cenſured 


0 having betrayed his country. In this particular 


he is above ſuſpicion, ſince he was never even ac- 


cuſed of corruption, in a country where ſuch 
charges have been often made without being be- 
heved. His conduct, however, was not entirely 


irreproachable. The apprehenſion he was under 
of involving himſelf in difficulties that might en- 
danger his adminiſt ration; the neceſſity he found 


of applying thoſe treaſures in military operations, 


that he had amaſſed to bribe and ſecure to himſelf 
a party, joined to that of impoſing new taxes, 


which muſt neceſſarily raiſe to the higheſt degree 
the averſion that had been entertained both for his 
perſon and principles: all theſe, and ſome other 


circumſtances occaſioned an irrefolution in his con- 
duct that was attended with the moſt fatal con- 
ſequences. He loſt time, which is of the utmoſt 


importance in every expedition, but particularly 8 


deciſive in all naval operations. 
Tae fleet that Vernon commanded, aber hav- 


ing deſtroyed Porto-Bello, was unſucceſsful at 


Cathagena, rather from the badneſs of the cli- 


mate, the miſunderſtanding and inexperience of 
the officers, than the valour of the garriſon, An- 
ſon's fleet was loſt at the doubling of Cape Horn, 


which ſome months ſooner might have been per- 
"#2 : formed 
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and ready for ſervice, and commanded by expe- BO 2 Kk 
rienced officers, waited only for orders to ſet LY 
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30 0 K formed without danger. If we were to Judge of |] 
2 what he might have done with his whole ſquadron, 


from what he actually performed with a ſingle ſhip, 
it is not improbable but that he would at leaſt have 
ſhaken the empire of the Spaniards in the South 
Sea. A ſettlement that was attempted in the iſland 
of Cuba was not proſperous. Thoſe who intend- 
ed building a city there, all died. General Ogle- 
thorpe, after having opened the trenches for thit- 
ty-cight days, was forced to raiſe the ſiege of fort 
St. Auſtin in Florida, vigorouſly d by Ma- 
nuel Montiano, who had time enough to prepare 
himſelf againſt the attack. | 


Tarovecn the firſt efforts of the F ngliſh againſt 
Spaniſh America, were not ſucceſsful, yet the 


alarm was not appealed. The navy, the cha- 
rafter, and government of the Engliſh, were three 
great reſources they had ſtill left, ſufficient to make 
the Spaniards tremble. In vain did France unite 

her naval Powers, to act in conjunction with thoſe 
of Spain. This confederacy neither checked the 
intrepidity of the common enemy, nor animated 
the minds of ſuch. as were overwhelmed with fear. 
Fortunately for both nations, as well as for Ame- 
rica, the death of the emperor Charles the VIth, 


had kindled in Europe an obſtinate war, in which 


the Britiſh troops were detained, to ſupport an in- 
tereſt that was extremely doubtful. The hoſtili- 
ties, commenced in diſtant countries with fuch 
great Preparations, terminated at laſt inſenſibly in 
a few piracies, that were committed on both ſides. 

> The 


, 
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The moſt remarkable event that happened at that BO 0 X 
time, was the taking of Cape: Breton, which ex 
poſed the fiſhery, commerce, and colonies of 
France, to the greateſt dangets. This valuable 
poſſeſſion was reſtored to the F rench at the peace; 
but the treaty that gave it up, was not — the ob- 
ject of cenſure. 
Taz French, ever influenced by a \oirie of chi | 
yalry, that has fo long been the dazzling folly of 
all Europe, imagine the ſacrifice of their lives fuf- 
 ficiently compenſated, if it has contributed to ex- 
tend the frontiers of their country; that is to ſay, 
when they have compelled their prince to the ne- 
ceſſity of governing them with leſs attention and 
equity than he did before; but if their territory 
remains the ſame as it was before the war, they 
then think their honour is loſt. This rage for 
conqueſt, excuſable indeed in a barbarous age, 
but which more enlightened ones ſhould never be 
reproached with, direw diſgrace on the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, which reſtored to Auftria all the 
places that had been taken from her. The na- 
tion, too trifling and capricious, to attend to po- 
rical diſcuſſions, could not be convinced, that b 
forming any kind of eſtabliſhment for the in- 
fant Don Philip, an alliance with Spain was effec- 
tually ſecured; that ſhe herfelf was thereby en- 
gaged to adjuſt, with the houfe of Auſtria, fome- 
intereſts of the greateſt importance: that by be- 
coming guarantees to the king of Pruſſia for Sile- 
kia, two rival powers would in conſequence of ſuch 
Z 4 | an 
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an arrangement be formed in Germany; to pro- 


A duce which happy effect had been the labour and 


care of two centuries: that by reſtoring Friburg, 
and thoſe towns in Flanders that had been de- 
ſtroyed, they would be eaſily retaken, if war 


| ſhould again be declared and carried on with vi- 
gour: beſides, that the number of land forces 


might always be very eaſily diminiſhed of fifty 


thouſand men, and the ſaving which ſuch a reduc- 


tion would produce, might and ought to be em- 


- ployed in increaſing the navy. 


Ir therefore the 1 nation had not even 


been obliged to attend to the management of its 


affairs at home, which were then in a very alarm- 
ing ſtate; if her credit and commerce had not 
been entirely ruined; if ſome of her moſt conſi- 
derable provinces had not been in the greateſt 


diſtreſs ; if ſhe had not loſt the key of Canada; if 


her colonies had not been threatned with certain and 


immediate invaſion ; if her navy had not been ſo 


entirely deſtroyed, as ſcarcely to have a ſhip left 


to ſend into the new world; and if Spain had not 
been upon the point of concluding a ſeparate trea- 


ty with England: independent of all theſe cir- 
cumſtances, yet the peace, that was then made, 


would have deſerved the approbation of the moſt 
ſenſible and judicious men. 


Taz eaſe with which Marſhal Saxe ood pene- 


trate into the internal provinces of the Netherlands, 
was an object that particularly attracted the French. 
It will readily be allowed, that nothing ſeemed 


am 
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impoſſible to the victorious arms of Lewis the XV; BO oK ; 
but it may be thought paradoxical to aſſert, that 3 


| the Engliſh were extremely deſirous of ſeeing the 
Dutch ſubdued. If the republic, which could not 
poſſibly ſeparate itſelf from its allies, had been 
conquered, its inhabitants, filled as they were with 
ancient as well as preſent prejudices againſt the 
government, laws, manners and religion of their 
conqueror would hardly have ſubmitted to his 
dominion. Would they not certainly have con- 
veyed their people, their ſtock, and their in- 
duſtry to Great-Britain? And can there be the 
Jeaſt doubt whether ſuch conſiderable advantages 
would not have been infinitely more valuable to 
the Engliſh, than an alliance with the Dutch ? 
To this obſervation let us venture to add an- 
other, which though not attended: to before, will, 
perhaps, ſeem not leſs evident. The court of Vi- 
enna has been thought either very fortunate, or 
very ſkilful, to have been able by the means of ne- 
gociations, to have wreſted out of the hands of 
the French thoſe places which had been taken 
from her during the war, But would ſhe not have 
'been more fortunate, or more ſkilful, had ſhe ſuf- 
fered her enemy to keep part of the conqueſts ob- 
tained over her? That period is now. paſſed, when 
the houſe of Auſtria was equal, or, perhaps, ſupe- 
rior to the houſe of Bourbon. Policy, therefore, 
| ſhould have engaged her to intereſt other powers 
in her fortune, even from the loſſes ſhe had ſuſ- 
| tained. This ſhe might have effected by ſacrific- 


ing 


, 
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B 2 K ing ſomething, apparently at leaſt, to France, Eu- 
rope, alarmed at the increaſing power of this mo- 


narchy, which is naturally an object of hatred, 
envy and fear, would have renewed that Giza 
animoſity that had been ſworn againſt Lewis 
the XIV; and more formidable leagues would ne- 
ceſſarily have been formed in conſequence of ſuch 
ſentiments. This general diſpoſition of people 
was more likely to have recovered the greatneſs of 
the new houſe of Auſtria, than the re-acquiſition 
of a diſtant and limitted territory, always open ta 
an attack. 

IT is probable, however, that the French ple- 
nipotentiary who managed the negociation, as 
well as the miniſter who directed it, would have 
ſeen through the artifice. We do not even ſcru- 
ple to aſſert, that neither of theſe ſtateſmen had 
any view of extending the French dominions. Bur 
would they have found the ſame penetration to 


unravel political deſigns in the council, to which 


they were reſponſible for their conduct? This is a 
point we cannot preſume to determine. All go- 
vernments are generally inclined to extend their 
territories, and that of France is, from its conſti - 
tution, equally ſo. 
Bur whatever truth there may be in theſe re- 
flections, it muſt be allowed, that the expectations 
of the two ee e wet ſettled the peace, 
were diſappointed. The principal object they had 
in view was the preſervation of the colonies, that 
had been threatened by the enemy. But as ſoon 
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as the danger was over, this unbounded ſource of B o 2 K 
opulence Was neglected. France kept on foot W 


large body of troops, retained in her pay a great 
part of Germany, and acted in the ſame manner 
as if another Charles the Vich had threatened her 
frontiers z or another Philip the IId could have 
thrown the internal parts of the kingdom into con- 
fuſion by his intrigues. She was nat ſenſible that 
her ſuperiority upon the continent was acknow- 
ledged, that no fingle power could venture to at- 
tack her; and that the event of the laſt war, and 
the arrangements ſettled by the laſt peace, had 
rendered the union of ſeveral powers againſt her 
impoſſible. A number of apprehenſions equally 
weak and trifling diſturbed her tranquillity. Her 
prejudices prevented het from perceiving that ſhe 
had only one enemy really deſerving her attention, 
and that this enemy only could be reſtrained by a 
conſiderable fleet. 

TAE Engliſh naturally more e inclined t to envy 
the proſperity of others than to enjoy their own, 
are not only deſirous of becoming rich, but of be- 
ing excluſively ſo. Their ambition is gain, as that 
of the Romans was empire. They do not properly 
ſeek to extend their dominions, but their colo- 
nies. Commerce is the ſole object of all the 


wars they are engaged in, .and the deſire of en- 
groſſing it all to themiclves, has made them per- 
form many great actions, and commit the ' moſt 


flagrant acts of injuſtice. This paſſion is ſo pow- 
erful that even their philoſophers are not free from 


i. 


— 
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B oon K jt. The celebrated Mr. Boyle uſed to ſay, that it 

—— would be a commendable action to preach chrif. 
tianity to the ſavages ; becauſe, were they to know 
only ſo much of it as would convince them of their 
obligation to wear clothes, it would prove of 

great ſervice to the Engliſh manufactures. | 

America A ſyſtem of this nature, that the Engliſh have 

_ cauſe of ſcarcely ever loſt fight of, diſcovered itſelf more 

* n openly in 1755, than it had ever done before. 
The rapid improvements made in the French co- 
lonies ſurpriſed every attentive mind, and awaken- 
ed the jealouſy of the Engliſh. Aſhamed how- 
ever, to let it appedr at firſt, they concealed it for 
ſome time under myſterious diſguiſes; and a peo- 
ple who have pride or modeſty enough to term 
negotiations the artillery of their enemies, did not 
ſcruple to employ all the windings and artifices of 
the moſt inſidious policy. 


FRANCE, alarmed at the confuſed tate of her. 
finances, intimidated by the ſmall number of her 
ſhips, and the inexperience. of her admirals ; ſe- 
duced by a love of eaſe, pleaſure and tranquillity, 

favoured the attempts that were made to deceive 
her. In vain did ſome able ſtateſmen continually 
urge that Great-Britain was and ought to be deſir- 
ous of a war; and that ſhe was compelled to be- 
gin it before the naval eſtabliſhment of her rival 
had attained to the ſame degree of 2 as 
ſeemed BAY in bi country where trade had n 
hitherto carried on by a ſpirit of imitation only; 
where 
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where it had been thackled by every ſpecies of B 00 K 
reſtraint, and always facrificed to finance; where a” 


it had never met with any, real encouragement, 


and men were, perhaps, ignorant that they were 
in poſſeſſion of the moſt valuable and richeſt com- 
merce in the world. A nation, that was indebted 


to nature for a moſt excellent ſoil ; to chance for 
her colonies ; to the vivacity and pliancy of her 


diſpoſition for a taſte in thoſe arts which vary and 
increaſe the enjoyments of life; to her conqueſts 


and her literary merit, and even to the diſperſion 
of the proteſtants ſhe had unfortunately loſt, for 


the deſire excited in other countries of imitating 


her: this nation that would be too happy, were 


| ſhe permitted to enjoy her happineſs, would not 
-perceive that ſhe might be deprived of ſome of 


_ theſe advantages, and inſenſibly fell a ſacrifice to 


_ thoſe arts employed to lull her into ſecurity. 
When the Engliſh thought there was no further 


coccaſion to diſſemble, they commenced hoſtilities, 


without having previouſly paid any attention to 
thoſe ne that are in uſe among civilized 
_ people: - > 

'Troven a declaration of war were only a mere 


ceremony between nations, which ſeem to be bound 


by no ties as ſoon as they intend ,to maſſacre one 
another; yet it is very evident, that the Britiſh 
miniſtry were more than doubtful of the injuſtice 
of their conduct. Thetimidity of their meaſures, 
the perplexity of their operations, the prevaricat- 
ing modes of juſtification they adopted, and the 

2 5 | in- 
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vo K influence they in vain exerted to make parliament 
y— approve fo ſcandalous a violation ; theſe with ſt. 


veral other circumſtances plainly diſcovered the 
guilt of their proceeding. If thoſe weak minif: 


ters of ſo great a power, had been as bold in com. 


mitting crimes, as they appeared regardleſs of the 


laws of vittue, they would have formed a project 
of the moſt extenfive nature. When they unjuſt- 


ly gave orders to attack all the French ſhips upon 


the northern coaſt of America, they would have 
extended theſe orders to every. fea. The ruin 


of the only power that was capable of making 


any reſiſtance, would have been the neceſſary con- 


ſequence of ſuch a ſtrong confederacy. Its fall | 


would have intimidated all other nations, and 


wherever the Engliſh flag had appeared, it would 


have commanded obedience in every quarter of 


the world. A ſucceſs ſo remarkable and decifive 


The be- 


ginning of 


the war is 


would have made the multitude overlook the vio- 


lation of public right, would have juſtified it to the 
political world, nd the remonſtrances of the wiſe, 
would have been loſt in the clamours of W igno- 


* 


rant and ambitious. 
A timid, but equally unjuſtifiable conduct, was 
attended with very contrary effects. The council 


unfavour- of George the IId was hated as well as deſpiſed 


able to the 
_ Engliſh, 


over all Evrope' z and the events correſponded to 
theſe ſentiments. France, though unexpeftedly _ 


attacked, was victorious in Canada, gained conſi- 


derable advantages by ſea, tock Minorca, and 
threatened London itfelf. Her rival was then ſen- 
ſible | 
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able of the truth of what men of underſtanding B © 25 
had long ſince obſerved in England, that the 
French united the greateſt contrarieties in their 
character; that they blended virtues and vices, 
marks of weakneſs and ſtrength that had always 
been thought inconſiſtent with each other; that 
they were brave, though effeminate; equally ad- 
dicted to pleaſure and glory; ſerious in trifles, and 
trifling in matters of importance; ever diſpoſed to 
war, and ready to attack: in a word, mere chil- 
dren, ſuffering themſelves, as the Athenians of 
old, to be diſquieted and moved to anger for real or 
imaginary intereſts; fond of emerpriſes and action, 
ready to follow any guide, and comforted in the 
greateſt misfortunes with the moſt trifling ſucceſs. 

The Engliſh, who according to a vulgar, though 
ſtrong expreſſion of Swift's, are always in the cel- 
lar or in the garret, and know no medium, began 
then to be too much afraid of a nation that they 
had unjuſtly deſpiſed. A ſpirit of dcſpondeticy | 
ſucceeded to that of preſumption. 
Tux nation, corrupted by the too great confi- 
dence it had placed in its opulence ; humiliated 
by the introduction of foreign troops, and by the 
moral character and inability of its governors; 
weakened too by the collifion of factions, which 
keep up an exertion of ſtrength among a free 
People in times of peace, but which deſtroy their 
power in times of war: the nation, diſgraced, aſ- 
toniſhed, and uncertain what meaſures to purſue; 
equally ſenſible of the diftteſſes'! it had already been 
expoſed 
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BO 2 K expoſed to, as of thoſe it foreſaw, was incapable 
— of exerting itſelf to avenge the one, or prevent 


the other. All zeal. for the common cauſe was 


confined. to the granting. of immenſe. ſupplies. 


That the coward is ſooner diſpoſed to part with 


his money than the brave man in order to ward 
off the danger, and that the preſent critical ſi- 


tuation of affairs required them not to conſider 
who ſhould pay, but who ſhould ſtand forward to 
fight; theſe were truths, which at that time ſeemed 
to have been forgotten. tat ot 


TRE F Trench, on their part, were dazzled with 


. fome inſtances of ſucceſs that were of no con- 
ſequence. Preſuming, that the ſurprize their ene- 


mies had been thrown into, was a proof of their 


weakneſs, they involved themſelves further than 
was conliſtent with their intereſt, in the diſturb- 
ances that then began to divide che German 
Powers. 


A s8ySTEM, which if eee muſt theo 


been attended with the greateſt diſgrace, and if 


fortunate, muſt have been deſtructive in the end, 


ſerved to confound them. Their levity made them 


forget, that a few months beſore, they had ap- 
plauded the wiſe and enlightened ſtateſman, who 
being deſirous to avoid a land war, which ſome 
miniſters were willing to enter into from their 


deſpairing of ſucceſs at ſea, had, with the vivacity 


and confidence peculiar to genius, addreſſed him- 


ſelf to them in the following words: Gentlemen, 
ſaid he, let us all, who are bere preſent in council, 
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out with torches in our bands, and ſet fire to 2 all BO - K 
our GI if they are uſeleſs to our defence, and are wy 


ml conducive to make our enemies inſult us. This 
political infatuation threw them into- the greateſt 

difficulties. - Errors of the cabinet were followed 
by military faults. The management of the army 
vas ſubjected to the intrigues of the court.” A 
ſeries of bad ſucceſs was the conſequence of a per- 


petual change of commanders. This light and 


ſuperficial nation did not perceive, that even ſup- 
poſing, what indeed was impoſſible, that all thoſe 
who were ſucceſſively intruſted with the direction 


of the military operations, had really been men of 


abilities, yet they could not contend with advan- 
tage againſt a man of genius, aſſiſted by one of 
diſtinguiſhed capacity. Misfortunes made no al- 
teration in the plan that had been formed, and the 
changes of generals were endleſs. 
WullLE the French were thus deceived, - the 
Engliſh, from a ſpirit of dejection, were inflamed 
with the utmoſt reſentment: they changed a mi- 
niſter who had juſtly excited general diſſatisfaction, 


and placed at the head of affairs a man who was 


equally an enemy to timid meaſures, to the royal 
prerogative, and to France. Though this choice 
was the conſequence of that ſpirit of party which 
cauſes the greateſt tevolutions | in England, yet it 
was fuch as the circumſtances of the time re- 


quired, ' William Pitt, a favourite from his youth 

in the three kingdoms, on account of his integrity 

and diſintereſtedneſs, his zeal againſt corruption, 
J a da und 
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BOOK and his inviolable attachment to the Intereſts of 
— the public, had a ſoul formed for great deſigns; 
was diſtinguiſhed by a ſpecies of eloquence that 

never failed to captivate the minds of his hearers, 

and by a character equally firm and enterpriſing. 

He was ambitious to make his country riſe ſuperior 

to all others, and at the ſame time to raiſe his own 
fame. His enthuſiaſm fired a nation, which will q 
Always be inſpired by a love of liberty. The ad- | 


miral who had ſuffered Minorca to be taken, was y 
arreſted, thrown into priſon, acculed, tried, and ſen- a 
tenced to death. Neither his rank, abilities, family, | 
RE or friends, could protect him from the rigour of the E 
= law. His own ſhip was fixed upon as the ſpot where the 0 
ls ſentence paſſed upon him was to be put in execution, = 
All Europe, at the news of this melancholy event, n 

was ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, blended with admira- d 

tion and horror. It recalled the memory of the an- , 

_ cient republics. The death of Byng, whether he 6 

was guilty or not, proclaimed in the moſt alarm- a 

ing manner to thoſe who were employed by the 5 
nation, what fate they muſt expect, if they be- 
trayed the confidence repoſed in them. Every 1 

man ſaid within himſelf in the inſtant of battle: f 

It is on this field I muſt die, rather than with in- D 

famy on a ſcaffold. Thus the blood of one man, fi 
accuſed of cowardice, was een of a wy e 

of heroiſm. | t 

© Tm1s ſyſtem of holding out an ex of ter- , 

ror to ſubdue the impreſſions of fear, was further i 


ſtrengthened. by an. emulation, that mm to 
| Promi 


J 
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donde the revival of public ſpirit. Diſſipation, B 0 e K 
pleaſure, indolence, and often vice and a cor-\ © 


ruption of manners, occaſion warm and frequent 
connections in moſt kingdoms of Europe. The 
| Engliſh have leſs intercourſe and connection 


with each other; they have, perhaps, leſs taſte 


for ſocial life than other nations; but the idea of 
any project that may be ſerviceable to the ſtate, 
immediately unites them, and they ſeem, as it 
were, animated by one ſoul. All ranks, parties, 
and ſects, contribute to inſure i its ſucceſs, -and with 


ſuch liberality as cannot be paralleled in thoſe = 


country does not prevail. This zeal is more re- 


markably diſtinguiſhed when the nation has placed 
an implicit confidence in the miniſter who has the 


direction of public meaſures. As ſoon as Mr. Pitt 
was made prime miniſter, a marine ſociety was 
eſtabliſned, which perceiving that there appeared 
a temiſſneſs in general to enter into the ſea ſervice, 


and diſapproving the cuſtom of preſũng men into 


it, invited the children of the pooreſt claſs in the 


| three kingdoms, to become ſhip boys, and their 
fathers ſailors. They undertook to pay the ex- 


pences of their voyage; to take care of them in 
ſickneſs; to feed, clothe, and furniſh them with 
every thing neceſſary to preſerve their health during 
the time they were to be at ſea. The king, ftruck 
with this inſtance of patriotiſm, gave them 22,500 
lires 7; ; the prince of Wales 9000 livres , and 
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the princeſs of Wales 4500“. The actors df the 


different theatres, whoſe abilities have not been 


treated with contempt by this enlightened nation, 


acted their belt plays for the increaſe of fo re. 


ſpectable an eſtabliſhment. The theatres were 
never ſo much crouded as on this occaſion. A 
hundred of theſe ſhip boys, and a hundred of the 


ſailors, clothed from a zeal that may truly be held 


The Eng- 


liſh are 


rouſed 


from their 
lethargy, 
and om 
the Fren 
and Sph- 
niſh 1- 


flands. 


ſacred, appeared upon the ſtage; a decoration 


this ſurely not inferior to that ariſing from the 


multitude of lights, the elegance of due and 
tae brilliancy of jewels. 


of the nation, animated the minds of all the Eng. 
liſh, and the effects of it were diſplayed in the 


, difference of their conduct. They ravaged the 


” coaſts of their enemies; beat them every where by 
ſea; intercepted their navigation, and gave a check 
to all their forces in Weſtphalia, They drove 
them out of North-America, Africa, and the 


Eaſt-Indies. Till Mr. Pitt became miniſter, all 
the expeditions of the nation, made in diſtant 


countries,” had been unſucceſsful, and muſt ne- 


ceſſarily have been ſo, becauſe they had been ill- 


concerted. He, on the contrary, planned ſuch 
prudent and uſeful deſigns; his preparations were 
conducted with ſo much foreſight and diſpatch; 


his means were ſo well adapted to the ends he 
wanted to obtain; he made ſuch a prudent choice 
| of the perſons whom he intruſted with his de- 


_ 3 
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| Tris public zeal and attachment to the intereſts 
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ſigns; he eſtabliſhed ſuch harmony between the B ** K 
k land and ſea forces, and raiſed the ſpirits of the ä 
8 Engliſh to ſuch a height, that his whole admini- 
0 ſtration was a ſeries of conqueſts. His mind, ſtill | 
4 ſuperior to this glory, made him deſpiſe the idle 
e clamours of thoſe who cenſured his profuſions. 
F He uſed to ſay with Philip, father of Alexander 
the Great, That wiftory was to be purchaſed by mo- 
5 ny, and that money muſt net be ſpared at the” expence 
4 of viftory. | 
By ſuch a conduct, and ſuch rrivcigles;” Mr. 
; Pitt had at all times and in all places triumphed 
; over the French. He purſued them to their moſt 
i valuable iſlands, even to their ſugar plantations. 
e Theſe poſſeſſions, ſo juſtly prized for their riches, 
; WH vere nor, however, better ſecured. The fortifi- 
© cations that were erected there, were conſtructed 
: without judgment, and were in a ruinous ſtate. 
e Ever fince the beginning of hoſtilities, all inter- 
| courſe between theſe great ſettlements and the 
' mother country, had been at an end, They could 
. WH neither receive ſubſiſtence from it, nor enrich it 
with their productions. The buildings neceſſary 
; WM. for the carrying on of agriculture, were a heap of 
ruins. The maſters and tlie ſlaves,  equally-deſti- | 
tute of the neceſſaries of life, were obliged to feed | 
| upon the cattle deſtined for the works of huſban- | 
& dry. If any. rapacious navigators ever reached 


them, it was through ſo many dangers, that the 
coloniſts were obliged to pay for what they bought 
of theſe traders at a yery advanced price, and to 
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KOH give them in exchange whatever they choſe to take 
| from them at the loweſt. Though the coloniſts 
= - did not call in the aid of any foreign power to 
their aſſiſtance, yet it was not to be expected, that 
their attachments to their mother country, would 
induce them to make a vigorous defence againſt 
an enemy that might 15 an end to their dif 

treſſes. 

_ In this ſituation of affairs; ten ſhips of the line, 
Jud bomb-ketches, and frigates, with five thou- 
ſand land forces, ſailed from England, and arrived 
at Guadalupe. They appeared before the town 
on the 22d of January, 1759, and the next day 
© bombarded the town of Baſſe- Terre. If the be- 
M4 ſiegers had known how to take advantage of the 
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terror they had ſpread, the iſland would have 
made a very ſhort reſiſtance: but the ſlowneſs, ti 
midity, and irreſolution of their operations, af. 
forded the garriſon and the inhabitants leiſure to 
fortify themſelves in a pafs that was at the diſtance 
of two leagues from the place. From this ſpot 
they ſtopped the progreſs of the enemy, who were 
equally diſtreſſed from the heat of the climate and 
the want of proviſions. The Engliſh, deſpairing 
of making themſelves maſters of the colony on 
5 this ſide, proceeded to attack it in another quar- 
U ter, known by the name of Grande-Terre. lt 
1 was defended by a fort called Fort Lewis, which 
Df made {till leſs reſiſtance than that of 'Baſſe-Terre, 
that had ſurrendered in four and twenty hours, 
The conquerors were "IG guilty of the errot 
they 
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inconveniences from it. The event of the expe- 
dition began to be doubtful, when Barrington, who 


| ſucceeded to the command at the death of Hop- 


ſon, changed the plan of operations. He gave 
up the idea of penetrating into the country, and 
re-imbarked his ſoldiers, who ſucceſſively attacked 
the houſes and villages upon the coaſts. The ra- 
vages they committed, obliged the colonies to 
ſubmit. The whole ifland, after three months de- 
fence, ſurrendered on the 21ſt day of April, up- 
on very honourable terms of capitulation. 


Tax troops that had obtained this victory did 
not engage in this expedition, till they had inef- 


fectually threatened Martinico. Three years after, 
Great- Britain revived a deſign that had been too 
haſtily given up, but greater preparations and 


more effectual means were employed to carry it 


into execution. On the 16th of January 1762, 


eighteen battalions; under the command of ge- 


neral Monckton, and eighteen ſhips of the line 


commanded: by admiral Rodney, the firſt ſent from 


North America, and the latter from Europe, ap- 


peared before the capital of the iſland. The land- 


ing of the troops the next day was ſoon effected, 


without difficulty and without loſs. To take 


poſſeſſion of the eminences that were fortified and 


defended by Fort Royal, ſeemed to be a matter 


ever, were after ſome warm engagements ſur- 
mounted, and the place that would ſoon have been 
a4 Teduced 


not ſo eaſily accompliſhed. Theſe obſtacles, how- _ 
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SO reduced to aſhes by the bombs, capitulated on 

the gth: of February ; and the whole colony did 
the ſame on the 13th. It is probable that the 
proſperity of Guadalupe under the Britiſ go. 
vernment, contributed to bring about this gene- 
ral ſurrender ; which might and ought to have 
been delayed longer. Granada and the other 
Leeward iſlands, whether ſubject to France, or 
which though peopled by Frenchmen, were neu- 
tra], ſurrendered themſelves, without making any 
reſiſtance. 


Even St. Domingo, the only poſſeſnon thy 
French ſtill retained in the Archipelago of Ame 
rica was likely to fall into the hands of the Eng -- 
liſh ; and its loſs ſeemed to be not far diſtant. It 
EH it had not even been known that this was the firſt 
conqueſt Great-Britain would attempt, yet it could 
| not be ſuppoſed that it would eſcape its avidity, 
| | Would this ambitious nation have checked the ca- 
reer of its own ſucceſſes fo far as to give up all 
thoughts of a conqueſt that. would have com- 
pleted its proſperity ? This was a point that ſeem- 
ed not to admit of a doubt. The colony was ge- 
nerally known to be entirely without any means of 
defence, either within or without, and therefore inca- 
pable of making the leaſt reſiſtance. It was [6 ſenſible 
of its weakneſs, that it ſeemed diſpoſed to ſur- 
render as ſoon as it ſhould be ſummoned to do it. 
Tx court of France ee ee ee 
alarmed at the loſſes it had ſuſtained, and at 
thoſe it foreſaw. It had expected ſuch an obſti- 
nate 
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nate reſiſtance as would have been ſuperior to eve. B 9g K 
ry attack. The deſcendants of thoſe brave ad- CERES 
venturers, who had ſettled theſe colonies, ſeemed 
a rampart ſufficient to repel all the forces of the 
Britiſh empire. They almoſt felt a ſecret fatis- 
faction that the Engliſh were directing their efforts 
towards that quarter. The city” had inſpired 
the nation with the ſame confidence that poſſeſſed 
them, and it was the mark of a bad citizen to 
ſhew the leaſt uneaſineſs. 2 
Ir is an obſeryation, we may now be per- 
mitted to make, that events, which have once 
happened, will happen again. A people whoſe 
whole fortune conſiſts in fields and paſtures will, 
if influenced by any degree of ſpirit, reſolutely 
defend their poſſeſſions. The harveſt of one year 
is the utmoſt they can loſe, and whatever calamity 
they may , experience, does not diſtreſs them to 
ſuch a degree as to leave them without hopes of re- 
covery. The caſe i is very different with regard to 
the wealthy cultivators of theſe colonies. When- 
ever they take up arms, they run the riſque of hav- 1 
ing the labours of their whole lives deſtroyed, = 
their ſlaves carried off, and all the hopes of their 
poſterity either Joſt by fire or plunder: they will 
| therefore, always ſubmit to the enemy. Though 
ſatisfied with the government under which they live, 
they are leſs attached to its glory than to their own 
riches, LOWE 
4 Tux example of the firſt coloniſts, whoſe perſe- 
verance could nor be ſhaken by the moſt vigorous 
attacks, 
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B O 2 K attacks, does not affect the truth of this obferya. 
tion. The object of the war was then the acqui- 


fition of territory, and the expulſion of the inhabi- 
tants; at preſent, a war waged againſt a colony, is 
directed only againſt the fovercign of it. 


Tae plan of attacking Martinico was laid by 
Mr. Pitt; though he was not in the miniſtry when 
it was ſubdued. The reſignation of this great 
man drew the attention of Europe, and deſerves 
to be conſidered by every one, who inveſtigates 
the cauſes and effects of political revolutions. An 
hiſtorian, who ventures to write the tranſactions of 
his own age, hath ſeldom, it muſt be granted, 
ſufficient lights to guide him. The councils of 
kings are ſo ſecret, that time alone can gradually 
withdraw the veil that ſurrounds them. Their 
miniſters, - faithful depoſitaries of the ſecrets they 
have been intrufted with, or intereſted to conceal 
them, explain themſelves no further than is ſuffi. 
cient to miſlead the curious inquirer, who wiſhes 
to diſcover them. Whatever penetration he may 
poſſeſs, in tracing the fource and connection of 
events, he is at laſt reduced to conjecture. If his 
conjectures happen to be juſt, ftill he is ignorant 
that they are ſo, or cannot depend upon them; 
and this uncertainty is ſcarcely more ſatisfactory 
than a total ignorance. He muſt, therefore, wait 
till prudence 0 intereſt, freed from the reſlraint 
of ſilence, ſhall unfold the truth; in a word, till 
 fome valuable and original records be produced 
for public inſpection, wherein the latent fprings 
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| on which the deſtiny of nations has depended, BO OK 
ſhall be diſcovered. . — 


Tuxsz reflections ſhould faſpen the inquiries 
of the man who wants only to attend to the pro- 
orels of political intrigues. But we are deſirous of 


| penetrating into the ſoul of one of the greateſt 


men of his age, and, perhaps, we can never do 


it with greater propriety: The moſt conſpicuous 
actions only of a man's life are tranſmitted to poſ- 


terity, which will, therefore, be deprived of a va- 


riety of ſimple and artleſs details, that enlighten 


the mind of an obſerver, who lived at the time 
they happened. 

Ms. Pitt, after having reſcued PETE from 
the kind of diſgrace it had been expoſed to in the 
beginning of the war, arrived to a height of ſuc- 
ceſs that aſtoniſhed all the world. Whether he 
foreſaw this, or not, he did not ſeem to be embar- 


raſſed with it, and reſolved to carry it as far as he 


could. The moderation which ſo many ſtateſmen 
had affected before him, ſeemed to him to be only 


a pretence to conceal their weakneſs or their indo- 


lence. He thought that all ſtates ſhould exert 


their power to the utmoſt, and that there was no 


inſtance of one nation being able ro become ſupe- 


rior to another and not effecting it. The parallel 
that he drew between England and France con- 
firmed him in his opinion. He perceived with 
uneaſineſs that the power of England founded 
upon a trade, which ſhe might and would laſe, 
Was oy inconſiderable, when compared with that 


of 
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B N K of her rival; which nature, art, and particular 
—— crcumſtances had raiſed to ſuch a degree of 
ſtrength, under favourable adminiſtrations, as had 
made all Europe tremble. Senſible of this truth, 
| be, therefore, determined to deprive France of 
ber colonies, and by, confining, her to the conti- 
nent, diminiſh her importance, and reduce her to 
the ſtandard of other nations. 
Tus means neceſſary to complete this 1 58 
which was ſo far advanced, appeared to him ab. 
ſolutely certain. While the imagination of weak 
minds took ſhadows for realities, the greateſt dif- 
ficulties appeared trivial to him. Though the 
nation, of which he was the idol, was ſometimes 
alarmed at his vait and uncommon enterpriſes, he 
was not in the leaſt diſquieted about them; be- 
cauſe, in his eyes, the multitude was like a tor- 
rent, whoſe courſe he knew how to direct which 
way he would. | 
PERFECTLY indifferent with regard to fortune, he 
was ſtill more ſo with regard to power. His ſuc · 
ceſſes had made his adminiſtration abſolute. With 
the people he was a republican, with the nobles 
and the ſovereign he was a deſpotic miniſter. To . 
think differently from him was a mark of Being 
an enemy to the common cauſe. 
Hz availed himſelf of the ſuperiority he ad 
gained, in order to excite the ardour of the peo- 
ple. Little influenced by that ſpecies of philoſo- 
Phy, which, diveſling itſelf of the prejudices of 


national glory, to extend its views to the welfare of 
all 
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all mankind, tries every thing by the principles of B oY K 
univerſal reaſon ; he kept up a violent and ſavage 
ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, which he called, and, per- 
| haps, believed, to be a love of his country ; but 
which was, in reality, nothing more than a ſtrong 
averſion for the nation he wanted to oppreſs. 
FRANCE was as much diſcouraged by this ſpirit 

of inveteracy, that conſtantly purſued her, as by 

the diſtreſſes ſhe had undergone. The diminu- 

tion, the exhauſted ſtate, or, to ſay the truth, the 

total ruin of her naval powers, afforded her a diſ- 

couraging proſpect for the future. The expecta- 

tion that a fortunate ſucceſs by land might occa- 
ſion a change in the face of affairs, was merely 

imaginary. If one of their ſquadrons had deſtroy- 

ed one or ſeveral of thoſe of her rival, the Eng- 

liſh would not have renounced any of their claims. 

This is one general rule; and another is, that 
whenever any power has acquired a very deter- 2 
mined ſuperiority at ſea, it can never loſe it in the 

| courſe of the war; more particularly, if that ſupe- 
riority can be traced from a diſtant cauſe, and 
eſpecially if it proceeds partly from the character 
of the nation. The ſuperiority of one continent 
above another depends entirely on the abilities of 

a ſingle man, and may be loſt in a moment: on 
the contrary, ſuperiority at ſea, as it reſults from 
the vigilance and intereſt of each individual in the 
ſtate, muſt always increaſe, particularly, when it 
18 encouraged by national conſtitution: a ſudden 
invaſion can on put a ſtop to it. 
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EO Norns but a general confederacy could have | 

reſtored the balance of power; the impoſlibility 
of which Mr. Pitt plainly ſaw. He knew the re- 
ſtraints by which Holland was confined, the po- 
verty of Sweden and Denmark, the inexperience : 

of the Ruſſians, and the little regard that ſeveral 

of theſe powers paid to the e of F rance. 
He was conſcious alſo of the terror which the Eng- L 
liſh forces had ſpread among them all, the miſtruſt 
they entertained of each other, and the apprehenſion. 
that each of them muſt have, that they ſhould 
be diſtreſſed before they could receive aſſiſtance. 


IlĨ be affairs of Spain were particularly circum- 
ſtanced. The ravages that laid waſte the French 
colonies, and which every day increaſed, might 

eaſily extend to the ſettlements of the Spaniards. 
Whether this kingdom was not, or would not be 

| ſenſible of the danger that threatened it, its uſual 

indolence accompanied it with regard to theſe great | 
objects. At length, upon a change of miniſter, a_ 
new ſyſtem took place. Don Carlos endeavoured 
to extinguiſh the flame; but it was too late. His 
-  overtures were received with a contemptuous 
haughtineſs. Mr. Pitt, having deliberately conſi- 
dered the extent of his-power, anſwered every pro- 
polition that was made, in the following manner: 
1 will liſten to them, ſaid he, when you have taken the 
Tower of London ſword in hand. This mode of ex- 
preſſion might diſguſt, but it was impoſing. 
Such was the {ſituation of affairs, when the 
court of France thought herſelf obliged to make 
| Over- 
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overtures of peace to that of Great-Britain, Both ® K 
courts were equally apprehenſive, and with good. 


reaſon, that Mr. Pitt would oppoſe them. He 
conſented to enter into a negociation; but the 
event ſhewed, as ſenſible policicians had conjec- 
tured, that his intention was not to continue it. 
His deſign was only to furniſh himſelf with ſuffi- 
cient - proofs of the engagements that the two 
branches of the houſe of Bourbon had entered into 
againſt Great-Britain, and to lay them before his 
country. As ſoon as he had gained this intelli- 
gence, he broke off the negociation, and propoſed 
declaring war againſt Spain. The ſuperiority of 
the naval power of England above that of both 
theſe kingdoms, and the aſſurance he had that 
1t would be infinitely better directed, inſpired him 

with this confidence. t 
Mr. Pitt's ſyſtem appeared t to diene poli- 
ticians, the only important, and indeed, the only 
reaſonable one. The Engliſh nation had contract- 
ed ſuch a load of debt, that it could neither free 
itſelf ftom it, nor ſupport it, without opening to 
itſelf new ſources of opulence. Europe, tired 
out with the grievances Great-Britain had made 
her ſubmit to, waited impatiently for an opportu- 
nity to diſable her oppreſſor from continuing them. 
The houſe of Bourbon could not but preſerve a 
ſtrong reſentment for the injuries it had ſuffered, 
and for the loſſes it had ſuſtained; it could not 
but make ſecret preparations, and gradually work 
up a ſpirit of revenge to which a combination of 
vc nt | all 
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BO OK all its forces might inſure ſucceſs. Theſe motives. it 

—— obliged Great-Britain, though a commercial pow- Wl i 

er, to aggrandize itſelf for its ſupport. This cruel h, 

neceſſity was not ſo ſenſibly felt by the council of | it 

| George the the IIId as Mr. Pitt deſired. Modera- ti 

tion appeared to him a work of weakneſs or of in- al 
fatuation, perhaps, of treachery ; and he reſigned 

his poſt, becauſe he was not allowed to be the de- a 

clared enemy of Spain. | \ 

Max we venture to form a conjecture? * The vi 

Engliſh miniſtry plainly faw that there was no cc 

poſſibility of avoiding a freſh war; but equally . 

tired out and diſgraced by the power Mr. Pitt had ll 

aſſumed, they were deſirous of reſtoring that ſpiritof ft 

equality which is the ſpring of a republican govern- WM * 

ment. Deſpairing of being able to raiſe themſelves C 

upon a level with a man ſo highly eſteemed, or of t 

making him ſtoop to them, they united their forces t 


to effect his ruin. As open attacks would only. have 
turned againſt themſelves, they had recourſe to 


more artful methods. They attempted to ſour his Ml » 
- © temper ; the natural fire of his character laid him 
open to ſuch a ſnare, and he fell into it. If Mr. t 
Pitt reſigned his poſt through peeviſhneſs, he de- 0 
ſerves to be cenſured ſor not having ſuppreſſed or 7 
maſtered it. If he hoped by this expedient to 0 
humble his enemies, he ſhewed he had greater 
knowledge of affairs than of men. If, as he aſ- i 
ſerted, he reſigned, becauſe he W no longer V 
be reſponſible for the meaſures he did not guide, \ 


we may be allowed to think that he was more 
7 Troup 
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| ſtrongly attached to his own perſonal glory, than Book 
X. 


10 the intereſts of his country. But whatever may 
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have been the cauſe of his reſignation, nothing but — 


the blindeſt, moſt unjuſt, and moſt violent par- 
tialiry can venture to aſſert, that his virtues and 
abilities were merely the effect of chance. 

Bur however this may be, the firſt ſtep the new 


miniſtry took was conformable to the principles of 


Mr. Pitt; and this was a kind of homage they 
were compelled to pay him: It was thought ne- 
ceſſary to declare war againſt Spain, and the Weſt 


Indies were to be the ſcene of theſe new hoſtili- 
ties. Experience had already diſcouraged them 
from making any attempts on the continent of 


America, and all their views were turned towards 
Cuba. Men of ſenſe and underſtanding perceived 


that the taking of this iſland would not be at- _ 


tended with any apprehenſion of Vengeance from 


the other colonies, that the empire of the gulph 


of Mexico would be ſecured; that the enemy, 
whoſe riches aroſe principally from the amount of its 


cuſtoms, would be deprived of all their reſources z 
that the whole commerce of the continent would 


be ſeized upon, and the inhabitants would chuſe 


rather to deliver up their riches to the conqueror 


of their country, than to give up thoſe commodi- 
ties they had been. uſed to receive from Europe; 


in a word, that the power of Spain would be ſa 


much reduced by this conſiderable loſs, that it 
would be obliged to ſubmit to any terms. 


Ver. Ml, Bb: * „ 
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BOOK AGREEABLE to this idea, a fleet, conſiſting of 


K. 


A about a hundred and fifty tranſports, with 10,000 06 « 


— 


nineteen ſhips of the line, eighteen frigates, and 


troops on board, which were to be joined by 4000 
more from North America, ſet ſail for the Havan- 


nah. To arrive at this formidable place, it was 
determined to pals through the old ſtreight of Ba- 
hama, not fo long in extent, though more dange. 


rous than the new one. The obſtacles that were 


to be expected in this paſſage little known, and 


too little attended to, were ſucceſsfully ſurmount- 
ed in a manner worthy the reputation that Admi- 
ral Pocock had acquired. On the 6th of July he 
arrived at the place of his deſtination; and the 


landing of the troops was effected without any op- 
polition, at the diſtance of fix leagues eaſtward of 
thoſe dreadful fortifications that were to be taken. 


Taz operations by land, were not ſo well con- 
ducted as thoſe by ſea. If Albemarle, who had 
the command of the army, had been a man of 
abilities, equal to the commiſſion he was intruſted 
with, he would have begun his attack by the city. 
The ſingle dry wall that covered it, could not 
have held out four and twenty hours. It is 
probable, that the generals, the council, and the 
regency, who muſt infallibly have fallen into his 


Hands by this ſucceſs which might ſo eaſily have 


been obtained, would have reſolved. to capitulate 


for the Moro. At all events, he would thus have 


prevented the fort from receiving any aſſiſtance or 
proviſions that were ſupplied from the city during 
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the ſiege, and have fecured the moſt Gs means ; k 
to reduce it in a very ſnort time. | "oo 
Tas plan he purſued of beginning * opera — 


tions by the attack of the Moro, expoſed him to 


great diſtreſſes. The water that was near him was 
unwholeſome, and he found himſelf under a ne- 
ceſſity of procuring ſome at three leagues diſtance 
from his camp. As the ſloops that were ſent for 
this purpoſe might be attacked, it was thought 
neceſſary to poſt a body of fifteen hundred men 
on the eminence of Aroſtigny, at a quarter of a 
league's diſtance from the town, in order to pro- 
tet them. This body of troops entirely detached 
from the army, and which could not be withdrawn 
or ſupported. but by ſea, was perpetually: in danger 
of being cut off. 

ALBEMARLE, _ minke have indeed of, the 
diſpoſition of the enemy from their not moleſting 
the troops poſted at Araſtigny, ſhould have placed 
another body of men upon the public road leading 


to the city. By this ſtep he would have been able 


almoſt to ſurround it; he would moſt undoubtedly 
have diſtreſſed it by famine, prevented all removal 
of the effects into the country, and opened a leſs - 
dangerous. communication with Aroſtigny, than | 
by the detachments he was conſtantly obliged to 
ſend, in order to ſupport this advanced body of 
troops. Aae | 
Taz fiege of the Moro was ibs on nin 
opening the trenches. The ſoldiers advanced to- 
wards the ditch, and were covered only with, bar 
Bb rels 


—— 
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BOOK rels of flints, which were, at length, exchanged 
xXx. for ſacks of cotton, that were taken out of ſome 
8 merchant ſhips arrived from Jamaica. This want 
of foreſight occaſioned the loſs of a great number 
of men, always of great value, but more eſpe. 
_ cially ſo in a climate, where diſeaſes and fatigue 
cauſe ſo great a conſumption of them.' i 
Tus Engliſh general, having loſt a great pan 
of his army, and finding the neceflity, for want 
of troops, of reimbarking in a few days, deter. 
mined to attempt ſtorming the caſtle ; but a large 
and deep ditch cut in the rock was firſt to be 
paſſed, and no Preparations ard been made to 
Ong it up. 
Ir the faults of the Engliſh were very confiler 
able, thoſe of the Spaniards were till greater, 
Though apprized above a month before that wat 
had commenced between the two nations, they 
were not rouzed from their lethargy. The enemy 
was already upon their coaſts, and they had made 
no proviſions of balls of a proper ſize for their 
cannons, .nor of cartridges; neither had they on: 
ſingle gun, or even a firelock fit to make uſe of. 
Tux great number of officers of the land and 
| ſea ſervice who were at the Havannah, occaſioned, 
during ſome days of the ſiege, a great uncertainty 
in the reſolutions that could not but be favourable 
to the beſiegers. | | 
Tuxxx ſhips of war were ſunk, to ſtop up th 
entrance into the port, which the enemy could 
not _ The road into the harbour was by thi 
means 
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purpoſe. 


geſted that the twelve men of war that were at the. 
Havannah ſhould have been got ready to fail. 
They could not poſſibly be of any ſervice in de- 
fending the place, and it was a matter of ſome 
conſequence to ſave them. But this was neglected. 
Neither did the precaution occur of ſetting them 
on fire, alchough this was the only way left to 
prevent them from ter into the hands of the 
enemy. g 
to Taz deſtruction of the walls of Engliſh troops ; 
poſted at Aroſtigny, where they could not receive 
et. any aſſiſtance, might have been eaſily effected. 
ter. This check would have put the beſiegers to ſome 
vat difficulty in procuring water, would have deprived 
e chem of men, intimidated them, retarded their 
my operations, and inſpired the Spaniſh forces 
de with ſome degree of confidence. But far from 
elt making ſo eaſy an attempt, they did not attack, 
Ne even in the open part of the country, any of the 
f Engliſn detachments, though compoled entirely 
nd of infantry, and which might have been oppoſed 
ed, BY by a regiment of dragoons and a great number of 
% i militia that were provided with horſes, 
be Taz communication of the city with the in- 
teernal parts of the country was ſcarce ever inter- 
be rupted, and yet none of thoſe who had a ſhare in 
d the adminiſtration, ever thought of conveying the 
| | B b 3 royal 


means i and three great ſhips loft to no ; kx 


Tux moſt common prudence 4 have ſug⸗ — 
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—— Tur laſt inſtance of neglect ſerved to complete 
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BO O k royal treaſure into the inland parts, to prevent! its 


falling into the hands of the enemy. 


the whole. In the middle of the ditch had been 
left a piece of a rock terminating in a point, and 


1 ſtanding by itſelf. The Engliſh placed upon this 


a few tottering planks, which reached from the 
breach to the "evtinieHcany: A ferjeant, with fil. 
teen men, paſſed over them at one in the after. 
noon; and concealed themſelves among ſome 
ſtones that had fallen down. They were followed 
by a company of grenadiers, and ſome ſoldiers, 
When they had collected about a hundred men, in 


the ſpace of an hour they got upon the breach, 
under no apprehenſion of being diſcovered, and 


found no men placed there to defend it. Velaſco, 
indeed, informed of what had happened, haſtened 

to ſave the place; but he was killed in coming 
up, and his death putting the Spanifh troops that 
followed him into confuſion, they ſurrendered to 
a handful of men. The neglect of placing a cen- 
tinel to obſerve the motions of the enemy lodged 
upon the ditch, occaſioned this event. A few days 


after, a capitulation was entered into, for thc 


city, for all the places of rhe colony, and for the 
whole iſland. Independent of the great impor: 


tance of this victory in itſelf, the conquerors found 
in the Havannah abour. forty-five millions“ of 
5 220% 5 ma . valuable effacts, whom: fully in 


nn 
- e 


the conqueſts the had made. It was reaſonable to 


place, have deprived a rival power, and formidable 
notwithſtanding. the faults. it had committed, of 
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krmnißed them for the expences of the nan B ook 
di,jqꝙRn 6-27 | | 7 
Taz loſs of Cuba, the center of the power of A. 
Spain in the new world, made peace as neceffary tages pro- 


cured te 


to the court of Madrid, as it could poſſibly be to Great Bri- 
that of Verfailles, whoſe diſtreſſes were now — 1 
brought to the higheſt pitch. The Engliſh mi- the peace, 
niſtry, at that time, conſented to a peace; but it 

ſeemed a matter of much difficulty to ſettle the . 
conditions. The ſucceſſes of Great Britain had 

been aſtoniſhing in North and South America. 

But, however ambitious ſne might be, ſhe could . 

not flatter herſelf with the hopes of retaining all 


ſuppoſe that ſhe would give up the poſſtſſions ſne 
had gained in North America, as the advantages 
ſhe might expect from them were diſtant, incon- 
ſiderable and uncertain; and that ſhe would be 
content with reſerving to herſelf the ſugar colonies 
ſhe had lately acquired, which the ſtate of her fi- 
nances ſeemed more particularly to require. The 
increaſe of her cuſtoms, that was a neceſſary con-' 
ſequence of ſuch a ſyſtem, would have procured 
her the beft ſinking fund that could have been 
imagined, and which muſt have been ſo much the 
more agreeable to the nation, as it would have 
been obtained at the' expence of the French. This 
advantage would have been attended with three 
others very conſiderable. ' It would, in the firſt 
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B O o E its richeſt branch of trade. Secondly, it would 
X. have contributed to weaken it, from its being 
— under a neceſſity of defending Canada; a colony, 


which, from the nature of its ſituation, muſt be 
detrimental to a nation that had long neglected 

its navy. Laſtly, it would have kept New 
England in a cloſer and more abſolute dependence 
on the mother country, a part of America that 
would always want to be ſupported againſt a reſt 
leſs, active and warlike neighbour. 

Bur though the council of George the Illd 
Mould have thought 3 it neceſſary to reſtore to their 
enemies a bad country of the. continent, and to 
reſerve the valuable iſlands, yet they would not, 
perhaps, have ventured to adopt ſo judicious 2 
meaſure. In other countries the faults of the 
miniſters are imputed only to themſclves, or to 
their kings, who puniſh them for their miſcon- 
duct. In England, the errors of adminiſtration 
are generally the errors of the nation, who inſiſt 
pon obedience to their will, e guided by 
caprice, | 

TRE Engliſh, hs hank: N of the 


terms of the laſt peace, when they have been 


ſnewn how far ſhort they fell of the advantages 
they expected from them, had, however in ſome 
meaſure, dictated thoſe very terms themſelves by 
the tenor of their complaints, either previous to, 
or during the war. The Canadians had committed 
ſome outrages, and the ſavages many acts of cruelty 
in_the Engliſh colonies, The Pesceable inhabi- 
i rants, 


2 — — e wa SS — 
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tants, terrified at the diſtreſſes they ſuffered, cl BOOK 


more ſo at thoſe they feared, had cauſed their 


clamours to be heard even in Europe. Their 
correſpondents, intereſted to obtain them a ſpeedy. 
and powerful redreſs, had aggravated their com- 


plaints. Thoſe writers, who eagerly lay hold of 


every circumſtance, that can render the French 


odious, had loaded them with every ſpecies of in- 
vective. The people, exaſperated by the report 
of the ſhocking ſcenes that were perpetually pre- 
ſented to its imagination, wiſhed to ſee a ſtop put 
to theſe barbarities. 

On the other hand, the inhabitants of the ſugar 
colonies, ſatisfied with the carrying on of their 
own commerce and gaining a part of that of their 


enemies, were very quiet. Far from wiſhing the 


conqueſt of their neighbours ſettlements, they 
rather dreaded it, conſidering it as deſtructive to 
themſelves, though advantageous to the nation. 


The lands of the French are ſo much ſuperior to 


thoſe of the Engliſh, that- no competition could 
poſſibly have taken place. Their allies were of the 
ſame opinion, and followed the example of their 
moderation. | 
THE conſequence of ſo contrary a plan of con- 
duct was, that the nation was extremely indifferent 
about the ſugar colonies, but very anxious to ac- 


quire what they wanted in North America. The 


miniſtry, which, in England, can never ſupport 
its authority againſt the people, or, at leaſt, cannot 
long maintain itſelf 2 againſt its ge- 

eral 
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X. 
adopt ſuch a ſyſtem. The courts of Madrid and 


France gave up to the Engliſh all their former 
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3 0 o K neral odium, turned all their views to this object, 


and found France and Spain readily diſpoſed to ; 


poſſeſſions, from the river of St. Lawrence up to 
the Miſſiſippi. Beſides this, France ceded the 
iſlands of Granada and Tobago, and conſented 
that the Engliſh: ſhould. keep the iflands of St. 


Vincent and Dominica, that had been conſidered 


as neutral, provided that, on her part, ſhe might 
appropriate St. Lucia to herſelf. On theſe con- 
ditions, the conquerors reftored to the allied 
Powers all the ee * hind made in A- 


mer ica. 


Fnon this time e loſt the, omni. | 


E which, perhaps, may never return,. of ſeizing 
all the avenues and making itſelf maſter of the 
' ſources of all the wealth of the new world. Mexi- 


co was in its power, as the Engliſh only were in 
poſſeſſion of the gulph that opens the way to it. 
This valuable continent muſt, therefore, ſoon have 
become their property. It might have been al- 


lured, either by the offers of an eaſier govern- 


ment, or by the flattering hopes of liberty: the 
Spaniards might have been invited to ſhake off 


the yoke of the mother country, which only took 


up arms to diſtreſs its colonies, and not to protect 
them; or the Indians might have been tempted to 
break the chains that enſlaved them to an arbi- | 
trary government. The whole face of America 
might, pathgps, have been entirely changed, and 
ä the 
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other monarchical powers, could not but be bene- 


fited by reſcuing the human race from the op- — 


preſſions they ſuffered in the new world, and by 
removing the injuries this oppreffion has occaſioned 
to Europe in particular. | 
ALL thoſe ſubjects, who are victims of the ſe⸗ 
verity, exactions, oppreſſion and deceit of arbitrary 
governments; all thoſe families that are ruined by 
the raiſing of ſoldiers, by the ravages of armies, 
by the loans for carrying on war, and by the in- 


fractions of peace; all men born to think and 
live as men, inſtead of obeying and becoming 


ſubject like brutes, would have gladly taken re- 


fuge in thoſe countries. Theſe, as well as a mul- 


tiücke of workmen, without employment; of 


huſbandmen without land; of men of ſcience 


without any occupation; $4 numbers of diſtreffed 
and unfortunate perſons, would have fled into 
theſe regions, which require only juſt and civilized 
inhabitants, to render them happy. Above all, the 
peaſants of the north, ſlaves to the nobility who 
trample upon them, would certainly have been 


invited there: thoſe Ruſſian peaſants, who are 


employed as executioners to torture the, human 
race, inſtead of cultivating and fertilizing the 
earth. Numbers of them would certainly have 
been loſt in theſe tranſmigrations through extenſive 


ſeas, into new climates ; but this would have been 


an infinitely Jeſs evil thai that of a tyranny, work- 
ing * flow and — means, and ſacrificing ſo 


many 
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vo many people to the wills of a ſmall number of 
K. men. In a word, the Engliſh would be muck 
more gloriouſly. employed in ſupporting and fa- 
vouring ſo happy a revolution, than in tormenting 
themſelves in defence of a liberty, that excites the 

envy of all kings, and which they endeavour by 
every method to undermine and deſtroy. | 
Tus is a wiſh which, though founded on juſtice 
and humanity, is yet, alas! vain in itſelf, as it 
leaves nothing but regret in the mind of him that 
formed it. Muſt then the deſires of the virtuous 

man for the proſperity of the world, be for ever 

loſt, while thoſe of the ambitious and extravagant 

are ſo often favoured by caſual events? 

Since war has been the cauſe of ſo much evil, 
why does it not run through every ſpecies of ca- 
lamity that it may, at length, tend to procure 
ſome good. But what has been the conſequence 

of the laſt war, one of thoſe that has been the 

moſt diſtreſsful to the human race? It has occa- 

fioned ravages in the four quarters of the globe; 

and has coſt Europe alone above a million of its 
inhabitants. Thoſe who were not its victims, are 


be oppreſſed under the weight of the enormous 
taxes it has given riſe to. The nation, whom 
victory attended in all parts, ſtill feels the · wounds 
by which its triumphs were obtained. Its public 
T debt, which, at the beginning of the war, did 
not exceed 1 ,617,087,060 livres“, aroſe, at the 

| | con- 


ad 70,747:5581. 175. 6d, 


now diſtreſſed by it, and their poſterity will long 
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concluſion of the peace, to 3,330,000,000 livres , B © o K 
for which it muſt * intereſt of 11 15577490 MW 
livres . 

Bur it is time to quit the fabjea of war. Let 
us now proceed to conſider by what means the na- 
tions, who have divided the great Archipelago of 
America, that has been the origin of ſo many 
quarrels and negociations, and has given riſe to ſo 
many reflections, have been able to raiſe it to a 
degree of opulence, that may, without exagge- 
ration, be conſidered as the firſt cauſe of all the 
great events that at preſent diſturb the peace of che 


globe, | \ 


bs 145,687,500l. 
1 4-$81,5151. 38. gd. 
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The Europeans go into Africa to purchaſe ſlaves to 


cultivate the Caribbee iflands. T he manner of con- 
dutting this ſpecies of commerce. Produce ahn 's 
from the labour of the ſlaves, 


CxRTA IN reſtleſs fugitives, the greateſt 
part of whom had either been diſgraced by the 


laws of their country, or ruined by their exceſſes ; 


in this ſtate of deſperation, formed a deſign of at- 
tacking Spaniſh or Portugueſe ſhips that were rich- 
ly laden with the ſpoils of the new world. Some 
deſert iſlands, whoſe ſituation inſured ſucceſs to 
theſe piracies, ſerved at firſt for a place of rendez- 
vous to theſe robbers, and ſoon became their coun- 
try. Habituated to murder, they meditated the 
maſſacre of -a plain and unſuſpecting people, who 
had received and treated them with humanity ; and 
the civilized nations, of which theſe Buccaneers 


were the refuſe, adopted this infamous ſcheme 


without 
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ed from America, had either never exiſted in ſe- 
veral of theſe new acquiſitions, or were no longer 
to be found there in ſufficient quantities to expect 
any conſiderable emoluments from working the 
mines. Certain ſpeculative men, leſs blinded by 


their prejudices than the multitude generally are, 
imagined, that a ſoil and climate, ſo totally diffe- 


rent from ours, might either furniſn us with com- 
modities to which we were ſtrangers, or which we 
were obliged to purchaſe at an exorbitant price: 
they, therefore, determined to apply themſelves to 


the culture of them. There were ſome obſtacles, 


apparently inſurmountable to the execution of this 
plan. The ancient inhabitants of the country were 


now entirely deſtroyed, and had they not been ſo, 
the weakneſs of their conſtitutions, their habit of 


eaſe and indolence, and their invincible averſion 
from labour, would ſcarcely have rendered them 
fit inſtruments to execute the deſigns of their op- 
preſſors. Theſe barbarians too, born in a temperate 
clime, could not ſupport laborious works of agri- 
culture under a burning and unwholeſome ſky. 
Self. intereſt, ever fruitful in expedients, deviſed 
the plan of ſeeking cultivators in Africa, a coun- 


try in which the abominable and inhuman cuſtom 


of ſelling its inhalnwants bath ever prevailed. 
AFRICA 
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ichout heſitation 3 which was immediately put in B O O K 
execution. It then became neceſſary to conſider 
what advantages might accrue from ſo many enor- 2 
mities. Gold and filver, which were till losked 0 
upon as the ſole valuable productions to be deriv- : 


XI. 


1 


3 HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND RTADE 
' BOOK _. Arrica is an immenſe region, connected to Aſia 
XI. only by a narrow neck of land of twenty leagues, 


Ti. — called the iſthmus of Suez. This natural and po- 
peans 's  litical boundary, muſt ſooner or later be broken 


into Afri- 
ca, in down by the ocean, from that tendency it is ob- 


— ſerved to have of forming gulphs and: ſtraits eaſt- 


tors. ward. This great peninſula, cut by the equator 
into two unequal parts, forms an irregular tri- 
angle, one of whoſe ſides fronts the eaſt, the other 
the north, and the third the weſt. 

A. Taz eaſtern ſide, which 2 from Suez as 


the eaſtern far as the Cape of Good Hope, is waſhed by the 
7 2 Red Sea and the ocean. The interior parts of the 


country are but little known, and what has been 


_ diſcovered of them, can neither excite the merce- 


nary views of the trader, the curiofity of the tra- 
veller, nor the humanity of the philoſopher. Even 
the miſſionaries, after having made ſome progreſs 
in theſe countries, eſpecially in Abyſlinia, totally 


diſcouraged by the treatment they met with, have 


abandoned theſe people to their inconſtancy and 
perfidy. The coaſts are in general only dreadful 


rocks, or a waſte of dry and burning ſand. Thoſe f 


portions, which are fit for cultivation, are par- 
celled out among the natives of the country, the 
Arabs, the Portugueſe and the Dutch, Their 
commerce, which conſiſts only in a little ivory or 
gold, and ſome ſlaves, is connected with that of 


Opinions the Eaſt-Indies. 
concerning 


the nor- Tu northern ſide, which els from the 


— iſthmus of Suez to the ſtraits of Gibraltar, is 


bounded 
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nine hundred leagues of coaſt are occupied by E. 


oypt, and by the country, which has for ſeveral 
centuries been known by the name of Barbary. 


'EcyPT, which was the nurſery of arts and ſci- 


ences, of commerce and government, offers no- 


thing that can recall to the remembrance of, the 


learned. the idea of its former greatneſs. Bending 
under the yoke of deſpotiſm, which the ignorance 
and ſuperſtition of the Turks have impoſed on 


her, the ſole intercourſe ſhe ſeems to have with 


foreign nations by the ports of Damietta and of 
Alexandria, ſerves only to render them witneſſes 
of her total declenſion and ruin. 

Tux fate of ancient Lybia, now Barbary, is no 
leſs wonderful. The early periods of this exten- 
live country are involved in the greateſt obſcurity z 
nor was any light thrown upon their hiſtory till 


the arrival of the Carthaginians. Theſe mer- 


chants, originally of Phoenician extraction, about 
a hundred and thirty- -ſeven years before the foun- 
dation of Rome, built a city, whoſe territory, ar 
rſt, very limited, in proceſs of time, extended 
to all that country, known by the name of the 


kingdom of Tunis, and afterwards much further. | 


Spain, and the greateſt part of the iſlands in the 
Mediterranean, fell under its dominion. Many 


other kingdoms muſt apparently have ſerved to 


aggrandize this enormous power, when her ambi— 
tious views interfered with thoſe of Rome. At 
the time of this dreadful collifion, a war between 


Vor. III. . theſe 
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' theſe two nations was inſtantly kindled, and Carried 


* on with ſuch obſtinacy and fury, that it was ea 


to foreſee it would not terminate, but in the utter 
deſtruction of the one or the other. Rome, 
which was now in the height of its republican and 
patriotic principles, after many ſtubborn engage. 
ments in which the greateſt military ſkill- was dif. 
played, obtained a deciſive ſuperiority over that 
which was corrupted by its riches. The commer- 
cial people became the ſaves of the warlike 
power. | 


\ 


Tux conquerors maintained themſclves in the 


poſſeſſion of their conqueſts, till about the middle 
of the Vth century. The Vandals, then hurried 
on by their original impetuoſity beyond the limits 
of Spain, of which they were maſters, paſſed the 


; pillars of Hercules, and, like an inundation, dif. 


fuſed themſelves over the country of Lybia. Theſe 
| barbarians would certainly have preſerved the ad- 
vantages they had acquired by their irruptions, if 
they had kept up that military ſpirit which their 
king Genſeric had inſpired them with. But with this 


barbarian, who was not deſtitute of genius, this 


ſpirit became extinct; military diſcipline was re- 
laxed, and the government which reſted only on 
this baſis, was overthrown. Beliſarius ſurpriſed 
theſe people in this confuſion, extirpated them, 
and re-eſtabliſhed the empire in its ancient 
privileges. Bur this revolution was only momen- 
tary. Great men, who can form and bring to ma- 


turity 


far 
ar 
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turity a riſing nation, cannot impart youth and vi- B 9 K 


gour to an ancient and decayed people. e 
Ix the VIIth century, the Saracens, formidable 


by their inſtitutions and their ſucceſs, armed with 
the ſword and with the coran, obliged the Ro- 
mans, weakened by their diviſions, to repaſs the 
ſeas, and augmented with the acceſſion of the 
northern part of Africa, that vaſt dominion Mo- 
hammed had juſt founded with ſo much glory. 
The lieutenants of the Caliphs afterwards deprived 
their maſters of theſe rich ſpoils, and ere&ed-the 
provinces intruſted to their care, into eee 
ſtates. 

Sven was the Aude of affairs at the beginning — 
the XVIch century, when the Mohammedans. of 
Algiers, who were afraid of falling under the yoke 
of Spain, invited the Turks to their aſſiſtance. 
The Porte ſent Barbaroſſa, who at firſt protected, 
but in the end enſlaved them. The Baſſas, who ſuc» 
ceeded him, and were the governors of Tunis and 
Tripoli, cities that were both equally conquered 
and oppreſſed, exerciſed a tyranny, which very 
tortunately was carried to ſuch a height, that from 
its exceſs it muſt neceſſarily terminate in its own 
deſtruction; and the ſame violent meaſures that 


 fupported it, were exerted in delivering the people 


from it. One circumſtance, however, is worthy 
of obſervation, that the three ſtates adopted the 
fame kind of government, which is a ſpecies of 
ariſtocracy. The chief, who under the title of Dey, 
governs the republic, is elected by the ſoldiers, 
C ES - who 
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B = K who are always Turkiſh, and conſtitute the only 
mobility of the country. Theſe elections are ſel 
dom made without bloodſhed, and it is no uny. 
ſual thing for a man, who has been elected in the 
midſt of riot and ſlaughter, to be afterwards aſſaſ- 
ſinated by a reſtlels faction, who deſign either to 
ſecure that diſtinction for themſelves, or to ſell ii 
for their advancement. The empire of Morocco, 
which has ſucceſſively ſwallowed up the kingdoms 
of Fez, of Tafilet, and of Sus, becauſe it is he. 
reditary in a national family, is, however, ſubje&- 
ed to the ſame revolutions. The atrocious diſpoſi- | 
tions of the princes and the people are the pri- 

mary cauſe of this inſtability. | 


Tas interior parts of Barbary are full of Arabs, 
who are what men in the primitive ages muſt have 
been, ſhepherds in a wandering and unſettled 
ſtate. Cuſtoms, which are diſguſtful to our effe- 
minate manners, are conſidered by them as great, 
or ſimple as nature by which they are dictated. 
When the moſt illuſtrious among the Arabians in- 
tend to receive a ſtranger with marks of diſtinc- 
tion, they go themſelves in ſearch of the choiceſt 
lamb of their flocks, ſlay it with their own hands, 
and like the patriarchs of Moſes, or the heroes of 

Homer, cut it in pieces, while their wives are 

occupied in the other preparations of the feaſt, 

The children of the moſt diſtinguiſhed men among 

them, even of Scheiks and Emirs, tend the fami- 

ly flocks. The girls and boys have no other em- 
ployment during their tender years. 

1 ; THESE 
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Tuksz are not the happy manners of thoſe ws BOOK 
XI. 
live in towns or inhabit the ſea-ſhore. Equally Cong 


averſe from the toils of agriculture and from the 
more ſedentary arts, they are become pirates.” At 
firſt, they contented themſelves with ravaging the 
vaſt and fertile plains of Spain. They ſurpriſed 
the indolent inhabitants of the rich countries of 
Valencia, Granada and Andaluſia, while they were 
aſleep, and carried them off for ſlaves. After- 

wards, diſdaining the booty they acquired from 
countries they had formerly cultivated, they built 
large veſſels, and inſulted the flags of all nations. 
Theſe naval equipments, which were gradually 
improved into little ſquadrons, received an an- 
nual acceſſion, by means of the avarice of great 
numbers of chriſtians, who furniſhed the people 
of Barbary with materials for their armaments, Who 


| Intereſted themſelves in their cruiſes, and who ſome- 


times even ventured to direct their operations. 
Theſe pirates have reduced the greateſt powers of 
Europe to the diſgrace of making them annual 
preſents, which, under whatever name they are 
diſguiſed, are in reality a tribute. They have 
ſometimes been puniſhed and humbled ; but their 
plunders have never been totally ſuppreſſed. —* 
CaarLes the Vth, though always buſy in 
exciting commotions during the age in which 
he lived, would ſometimes penetrate into fu- 
turity by that foreſight which atones, in ſome 
degree, for the faults of a turbulent ſpirit, and faw 
what the people of Barbary might one day be- 
| YE come. 
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BOO K come. Diſdaining to enter into any kind of treaty 
1 them, he formed the generous plan of de- 


ſtroying them. The rivalry of Francis the iſt 
made his project miſcarry ; and ſince his time hif: 
tory has had no opportunity of celebrating any 
prince for reſuming the idea of ſo glorious an en- 
terpriſe, the execution of which would, however, 
be attended with no great difficulty. 


THz inhabitants of Barbary groan under a yoke 


of which they are impatient. The tyrant of Mo- 
rocco inſolently ſports with the liberties and lives 
of his ſubjects. This deſpatic ſovereign, an ex- 
ecutioner in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, every 
day expoſes on the walls of his palace, or his ca- 
pital, the heads of the innocent or the guilty 


whom he has laughtered with his own hand. Al- 
giers, Tunis, and Tripoli, though exempt from 


a like ferocity, are, however, under a ſevere ſub- 
jection. Slaves to fifteen or twenty thouſand Turks, 
who have been choſen out from among the dregs 


of the Ottoman empire, they become in a variety 


of ways the victims of this brutal ſoldiery. An 
authority reſting on ſo unſteady a baſis, cannot 


poſſibly be firmly eſtabliſhed, ang might be eaſily 


ſubverted. 
No foreign ſuccour would retard its fall for a 
moment. The only power that might be ſuſpect- 


ed of wiſhing its preſervation, namely the Ot- 


toman empire, is not ſo highly gratified with the 
vain title of protector, which it confers on it, as 
to intereſt itſelf warmly in their ſafety. All ep- 

deavours 
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deavours to excite the Turks to interfere, by ſub- B 004 K 
- miſſions, which particular circumſtances might, — 


probably, extort from theſe plunderers, would 
certainly be ineffectual. Their intreaties would 
not impart ſtrength. For theſe two centuries paſt, 
the Porte has no navy, and its * power is 
continually decay ing. 

Bur to what people is reſerved the glory of 
breaking thoſe fetters which Africa is thus inſenſibly 
preparing for us, and of removing thoſe terrors, 


which are ſo formidable to navigation? No nation 


can attempt it alone; perhaps, if it did, the jea- 
louſy of the reſt would throw ſecret obſtacles in 
its way, -This muſt, therefore, be the work of a 
general combination. All the maritime powers 
muſt concur in the execution of a deſign, in which 
all are equally intereſted. Theſe ſtates, which 
every thing invites to mutual alliance, to mutual 
good-will, to mutual defence, ought to be weary 
of the calamities which they reciprocally bring 
upon each other. After having ſo frequently united 


for their mutual deſtruction, let them at length 


take up arms for their preſervation. War for once» 
at leaſt, will then become uſeful and juſt. 

One may venture to aſſert, that fuch a war 
would be of no long continuance, if it were con- 


ducted with fkill and unanimity. Each member 

of the confederacy, attacking at the fame time the 
enemy it had to reduce, would experience but a 
weak reſiſtance, or, perhaps, none. The people 


of Barbary, being thus ſuddenly deprived of all 


Cc 4 Power 
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"— K power of defending themſelves; would undoubr. 
=—— cdly abandon their governors, and relinquiſh the 
government by which they have been conſtantly 
opprefied. Perhaps this nobleſt and greateſt of 
enterpriſes would coſt Europe leſs blood and trea. | 
ſure, than the moſt trivial of thoſe quarrels with 
which it is continually agitated. 
No man would do the Politicians who ſhould 
form this plan the injuſtice ro ſuppoſe, that they, 
would confine their ambition to the filling up of 
roads, demoliſhing of forts, and ravaging of 
coaſts. Such narrow notions would be inconſiſt. 
ent with the preſent improvements of reaſon. 
The countries ſubdued, would remain to the con- 
querors, and each of the allies would acquire poſ- 
ſeſſions, proportionate to the aſſiſtance they had 
given to the common caule. Theſe conqueſts 
would become ſo much the more ſecure, as the 
happineſs of the vanquiſhed would be the conſe- 
quence of them. This race of pirates, theſe ſea 
monſters, would be changed into men by ſalutary 
laws, and examples of humanity. The progreſs 
they would gradually make, by the knowledge we 
ſhould impart to them, would in time diſpel that 
fanaticiſm which ignorance and miſery have kept 
up in their minds. They would ever recollect 
with gratitude the memorable ra which had, | 
brought us to their ſhores. 
We ſhould no longer ſee them leave a country 
uncultivated, which was formerly ſo fertile. Corn 
- and various fruits would toon cover this immenſe 
track 
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tract of land. Theſe productions would be bar 9.6 
tered for the works of our induſtry and of our ma- . 


y nufactures. European traders ſettled in Africa, 
would become the factors of this trade, which 
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would prove of mutual advantage to both coun- 
tries. A communication ſo natural, between op- 
poſite coaſts, and between people who have a ne- 
ceſſary intercourſe with each other, would, as it 
were, extend the boundaries of the world. This 
new kind of conqueſt which preſents itſelf to us, 

would amply compenſate for thoſe, which during 
ſo many centuries, have contributed to the diſtreſs 
of mankind. 1 


Tx jealouſy of the great maritime powers, 


who have obſtinately rejected all expedients to re- 
eſtabliſh tranquillity on our ſeas, hath been the 
chief impediment to ſo important a revolution. 
The hope of checking the induſtry of every weak 


| ſtate, hath accuſtomed them to wiſh, that theſe 


piracies of Barbary ſhould continue, and hath even 
induced them to encourage theſe plunders. This 
is an enormity, the ignominy of which they would 
never have incurred, if their underſtanding had 
equalled their mercenary views. All nations 


would certainly profit from this happy change ; but 


the greateſt advantages would infallibly redound to 
the maritime ſtates, in proportion to their. power. 
Their ſituation, the ſafety of their navigation, 
the greatneſs of their capital, and various other 
means, would ſecure them this ſuperiority. They 
are conſtantly complaining of the ſhackles which 

national 


___ to be — every time! To be affured 
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BOOK national envy, the folly of reſtraints and prohibi- 
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Ct tions, and the confined idea of excluſive, traffic 


have impoſed upon their activity. The people 
gradually become as much ſtrangers to one another 


as they were in the barbarous ages. The void, 


which this want of communication neceſſarily occa- 


ſions, would be filled up, if Africa were brought 


to have wants and reſources to ſatisfy them. The 
ſpirit of commerce would have a new career open 
ed to its exertion, 

However, if the reduction and ſubjection of 
Barbary would not become a ſource of happineſs 
for them as well as for ourſelves; if we are reſolv- 


ed not to treat them as brethren; if we with not to 


conſider them as our friends; if we muſt keep up 
and perpetuate ſlavery and poverty amongſt them; 
if fanaticiſm can ſtill renew thoſe deteſtable cru- 
fades, which philoſophy too late has conſigned to 


the indignation of all ages; if Africa muſt at 


length become the ſcene of our cruelties, as Afia 
and America have been, and ſtill are; may the 


project which humanity hath. now dictated to ys, 
for the good of our fellow-creatures, be buried 


in perpecual oblivion! Let us remain in our ports. 
It is indifferent, whether they be Chriſtians or 
Muſſulmen who ſuffer. Man Is the only m_ 
worthy to intereſt man. | 

Do we hope to accuſtom the Africine to com- 


merce, by the flow and gentle expedients of trea- 


ries, which muſt often be renewed, when they are 


of 
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5 of the contrary, it is only neceſſary to take a tran- B OoOK 
XI. 
ſient view of the preſent ſtate of the üben — 


with regard to theſe people. 

Taz French have never trafficked with Mo- 
rocco, but. have always been in a ſtate of war with 
it. The Engliſh, Dutch, and Swedes, diſguſted by 
the repeated inſults they have received, never ap- 
pear there but occaſionally. The whole com- 
merce is almoſt entirely in the hands of Denmark, 
which hath committed the management of it to a 
company, formed upon a capital of five hundred 
ſhares of five hundred crowns each“. It was eſtabliſh- 
ed in 1755, and it is to continue forty years. It im- 
ports Enghth cloth, ſilver tiſſues, and ſilks; ſome li- 
nens, planks/ iron, tar, and ſulphur ; and brings in 
exchange, copper, gums, wool, wax, and leather. 
Theſe exchanges are made at Sally, Tetuan, Mon- 
gador, Safia, and Santa- Cruz. One may judge of the 
extentof this commerce by the profits of thecuſtoms 
farmed out, which they are for 255,000 livres tf. 

Taz trade of Algiers is not ſo conſiderable- 
The Engliſh, French, and Jews of Leghorn, are 
rivals in it. The two firſt ſend in their own vel- 
ſels, and the laſt under a neutral flag, cloth, ſpice, 
paper, hardware, coffee, ſugar, linens, alum, in- 
digo, and cochineal ; and receive in exchange, 
wool, wax, feathers, leather, oil, and ſeveral goods 
ariſing from captures. The returns, though they 
amount to a fourth more than the out-goings, do 


nor 


- 
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F rance 


— has one half, and her rivals nearly divide the reſt. 


hundred thouſand livres ||. 


ſiderable. 


IxDEPEND ENT of this commerce, which is to- 
tally carried on by the capital, there is ſome traffic 
at Callua, Bona, and Collou, three other ports of 
the republic. This trade would have been ex- 


tended and improved, if it had not been ſubject- 


ed to a monopoly and that too a foreign one. An- 


cient treaties, which have been generally obſerved, 


have yielded this vaſt coaſt to an excluſive com- 
pany eſtabliſhed at Marſeilles. Its capital is twelve 
hundred thouſand livres F, and its annual traffic in 
merchandiſe, which may amount to eight or nine 
hundred thouſand F, employs thirty or forty ſhips. 
It purchaſes corn, wool, coral, and leather, with 
ſpecie. | | 
Tow1s may receive two millions $ in foreign 
merchandiſe, and ſell its own for two millions five 
The French engroſs 
two thirds of this traffic, and the Tuſcans the reſt. 
This commerce is ſupported and carried on nearly 
in the ſame manner as every trafic in other ſtates 


of Barbary. 


Tur trade carried on at Tripoly i is the leaſt con- 
The country is ſo wretched, that no- 
thing can be imported thither but fome hardware 
of little value. The exports of wool, ſenna, aſhes, 
wax, and pulſe, are ſcarce worth notice. But 
though this coaſt is of ſmall advantage to com- 

| merce, 


+ 52, ol. f About 37, oool. on an ave- 
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merce, by the little it can furniſh ; and though it 8 

is detrimental to it by the piracies that are exer é 

ciſed there, the weſtern coaſt of Africa fully com- 

penſates theſe loſſes by the benefits it procures to 

the American colonies. | x 0 
Tax coaſt of this immenſe country extends Climate of 


he weſt 
from the ſtraits of Gibraltar to the Cape of Good col jo 
Hope. All its inhabitants are black. The cauſe rs, 


of this ſingularity has been the ſubject of much in- 3 . 


quiry, which hath given riſe to a variety of ſyſtems, of Guinea, 
Some have abſurdly ſuppoſed, that the negroes be- 

ing the deſcendents of Cain, have had this mark 

of infamy ſtamped upon them, as a puniſhment ' 

for the fratricide of their anceſtor, If it were fo, 

it muſt be allowed, that his poſterity have made a 

ſevere atonement for his crime ; and that the de- 
ſcendents of the pacific Abel, have thoroughly 
avenged the blood of their innocent father. 


Bur waving the diſcuſſion of ſuch ridiculous 
fancies, let us inquire whether it is poſſible that 
the negroes ſhould derive their colour from the 
climate they inhabit ? Some philoſophers and emi- 
nent naturaliſts are of this opinion. There are no 
negroes, ſay they, but in the hotteſt countries. 
Their colour becomes darker, the nearer they ap- 
proach to the equator. It becomes lighter or 
more bright at the extremities of the torrid zone. 
The whe human ſpecies in general contract white- 
neſs from the ſnow, and grow tanned in the ſun. 
Various ſhades may be obſerved from white to 
black, and from black to white, marked out as 
It 
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vo x it were by the parallel degrees which cut the earth 


30s 


. 


. 1 from the equator to the poles. If the zones, ima. 


gined by the inventors of the ſphere, were repre - 


ſented by real bands, one might perceive the j jetty 1 


colour of the natives inſenſibly decreaſe to the right 


and left as far as the two tropics; from thence the 


brown colour of the inhabitants grow paler and 


brighter to the polar circles, by ſhades of white, 


becoming more and more brilliant. But it is 
ſome what remarkable, that nature, which hath 


laviſhed the brightneſs of the moſt beautiful co- 
lours on the ſkin and plumage of animals, and on 
vegetables and metals, ſhould, properly ſpeaking, 
have left men without colour, ſince black and 
White are nothing but the beginning and ab- 


ſence of all colours. 
WHATEVER be the original and eadical cane of 
hat variety of complexion in the human ſpecies, 
it is agreed, that this complexion is owing to a ge- 
latinous ſubſtance that is lodged between the cu- 
ticle and the ſkin. This ſubſtance is blackiſh in 
negroes, brown in olive coloured or ſwarthy peo | 
ple, white in Europeans, and diverſified with red- 
diſh ſpots in people who have Wan light or 


red hair. 


AN Aroux hath diſcovered; that in negroes the 
ſubſtance of the brain is blackiſh, that the pineal 
gland is entirely black, and their blood is of a 
much deeper red than that of white people. 
Their ſkin is always hotter, and their pulſe quick- 
er. The paſſions, — of fear and love, are 
carried 


\ 
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ried to exceſs among theſe people; and this is the BO 2 K. 
reaſon why they are more effeminate, more indo- — 


lent, more weak, and unhappily more fit for ſia - 
very. Beſides, their intellectual faculties being 
nearly exhauſted by the exceſſes of ſenſual plea · 
ſures, they have neither memory nor underſtanding 
to ſupply by art the deficiency of their ſtrength, 

Their hair, it is ſaid, is curled, becauſe, having 

to penetrate through a net · work of a more denſe - 
and tenacious ſubſtance, it becomes twiſted, and 
cannot be lengthened out. The ſweat of the ne- 
groes diffuſes a ftrong and diſagreeable odour, be- 
cauſe it is impregnated with that thick and rancid 
greaſe which hath been long lodged, and ſlowly 
ooꝛes out between the cuticle and the ſæin. This 
ſubſtance is ſo palpable, that one may diſtinguiſh 
in it-with a microſcope a ſediment formed in little 
blackiſhi'globules. Hence the perſpiration of a ne- 
gro, when it is copious, tinges the linen cloth 
which wipes it off. One of the inconveniences of 
this black colour, an emblem of the night which 
confounds all objects, is, that the negroes have 
been obliged, in order to be known at a diſtance, 
to ſlaſh themſelves, and mark their ſkins with dif- 
ferent colours. This cuſtom | is general, eſpecially 
among the wandering tribes of this people. As 
we find it, however, eſtabliſhed among the ſava- 
ges of Tartary and Canada, it may be doubtful 
whether the practice does not rather ariſe from 
their roving way of life, chan from the nature of 
their complexion. 


| Ana- 
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AwnaToMy hath gone further, and diſcovered | 


| — 0 origin of the blackneſs of negroes in the prin- 


ciples of generation. Nothing more it ſhould 
| ſeem would be neceſſary to prove, that negroes are 
a particular ſpecies of men. For if any thing diſ. 


criminates the ſpecies, or the claſſes in each ſpecies, 
it is certainly the difference of the ſemen; The 


colour of the negroes is, therefore, falſely ſup- 


poſed to be owing to the climate, ſince in Africa, 
under the ſame parallels, the eaſtern coaſt has no 
negroes, and even produces white people; and 


that in America the heat of the ſun, and nature e of 
the ſoil have never produced any negroes. 


- Troven it ſhould be allowed, that the vets 
coaſt of Africa is the hotteſt region of the whole 


globe, the only inference to be deduced from this, 
would be, that there are climates proper only to 


certain ſpecies, or certain ſpecies adapted to parti- 
cular climates ; but not that the difference of cli- 


mates could change the ſame ſpecies from white to 
black. The fun has not the power of altering 


and modifying the germina of reproduction. White 
people never bebdine black 1 in Africa, nor negroes | 
white in America. An union, indeed, between 
the ſexes of theſe two ſpecies, produces the meſtees, | 
who partake equally of the colour, features, and 
complexion of both. If man were originally white, 


it muſt be ſuppoſed, that having been created 


nearer to the frigid than to the torrid zone, he 


peopled the earth ſucceſſively from the poles to the 


Equator : while, on the contrary, the fercliry of 
| | the 
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poles. 
Taz climate inhabited by the negroes, exhibits 


no palpable variations but ſuch as may be occaſi- 


oned by ſands or moraſſes. The almoſt inſuppor- 


table heat of their days, is ſucceeded by very cool 


and refreſhing nights, with this difference only, 


that they are leſs ſo in the rainy ſeaſons than in 


the rimes of drought. The dew, leſs profuſe un- 


der a cloudy ſky than under a ſerene horizon, is 
undoubtedly the cauſe of this ſingularity. © 


404 
dle globe between the tropics, is a preſumption, | B 091 K 


that it has been PT from the equator t to the 


From the frontiers of the empire of Morocco, s Soil of 


4s far as Senegal, the land is entirely barren. 
30 Arabs, the deſcendents of thoſe who con- 


quered Barbary, and ſome Moors, the ancient in- 


habitants of the country, lead a miſerable wander- 
ing life amidſt thoſe burning and dry ſands, which 
are finally loſt in the vaſt ſolicudes of Sahara. 

Tas banks of the Niger, Gambia, and Sierra 
Leona, and thoſe of ſome leſs conſiderable rivers, 
which, flow in that long ſpace that intervenes be- 
tween thefe principal rivers, exhibit proofs of the 
greateſt fertility, . Maize grows there without 
much cultivation, as well as all the fruits that are 


natural to America: and the care of flocks conſti- 
tutes almoſt the ſole employment of the inhabi- 


rants, They are fond of mare's milk, which is their 


principal nourihment, and travel but little; be. 
cauſe they have no wants to > induce them to leave. 


their country: 


W 
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* gok "rs inhabitants of Cape Monte environed on 
= — every ſide by ſands, form a nation entirely ſepara- 
ted from the reſt of Africa. In the rice of their 
marſhes conſiſts all their nouriſhment and their ſole 
riches. Of this they ſell a ſmall quantity to the 
ö „ Europeans, for which they receive in Exchange 
N and hard-ware. 
Fon the Cape of Palmas to the river Volta, 
the inhabitants are traders and huſbandmen. T hey 
are huſbandmen, becauſe their land, though ſtony, 
abundantly requites the neceſſary labour and ex. 
pence of clearing it. 8 hey are traders, becauſe 
they have behind them nations which furniſh them 
with gold, copper, ivory, and.flaves ; ; and. becauſe 
nothing obſtructs a continued communication be- 
tween the people of the country and thoſe of the 
coaſt. It is the ſole country in Africa, where, | in 
a long ſpace, there are no deſerts or deep rivers to 
obſtruct the traveller, and where water and the 
| means of ſubſiſtence may be found. „ 
BETWEEN the river of Volta and char of Cal: = Us 
| bary, the coaſt i is flat, fertile, populous and culti- 
vated. The country which extends from Calbary 
.to Gabon, is very different. Almoſt totally co- 
vered with thick foreſts, producing little fruit and 
no corn, it may be ſaid to be rather inhabited by 
wild beaſts than by men. Though the rains are there 
very frequent and copious, as they muſt be under 
the Equator, the land is fo ſandy, that immediate- 
ly after the ſhowers are fallen, there remains not 
the leaſt appearance of moiſture. 
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To the ſouth of the line, and as far as Zara, BO OK 
XI. 
the coaſt preſents an agreeable proſpect. Low —— 


at its beginning, it gradually riſes, and exhibits a 
ſcene of cultivated fields, intermixed with woods, 
always verdant, and of on covered: nord 


| palm-trees. 


From Zara to 3 * Rill e the 
coaſt is in general high and craggy. In the inte- 


tor parts of this country is an elevated plain, the 
ſoil of which is ene of a large, __ and 


fertile ſand. 


Alittle beyond Coanza a A region innigen | 
of above two hundred leagues in extent, which 


is terminated by the country of the Hottentots. 


In this long ſpace, there are no inhabitants known 


except the Cimbebes, with whom no incereoule. 1s 


kept up. 
THE varieties, :obſervelile on the ſhores of the 


veſt of Africa, do not prevent them from enjoy- 


ing a very extraordinary, and, perhaps, a ſingular 


advantage. On this immenſe coaſt, thoſe tremen- 
dous rocks are no where ſeen, which are ſo alarm- 
ing to the navigator. The ſea is univerſally calm, 
the wind regular, and the anchorage ſecure. Se- 
veral excellent -havens are here to be met with, 
where the mariner unmoleſted may purſue the 
labours - which the 0 of large ſhips re 


quire. 
Tax winds and currents, diving ſix mona of 


the year, from April to November, have nearly 


the ſame direction. To the ſouth of the line, the 
| 42 | ſouth- 
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9.9K ſouth-caſt wind predominates, and the direction of | 


XI. 
n the currents is towards the north; and to the north 


of the line, the eaſt wind prevails, and the direc · 
tion of the currents is towards the north- eaſt. Dur. 
ing the fix other months, ſtorms, by intervals, 
change the direction of the wind, but it no longer 
blows with the ſame violence: the ſpring of the 
air ſeems, to be relaxed. The cauſe of this varia - 
tion appears to influence the direction of the cur. 


rents: to the north of the line, they nit to the 


ſouth-weſt, beyond the line to the ſouth. 


| Govern Vaduz conjectures can only be ond with re- 
ment, poli- a 1 8 


cy, wars, gard to every thing which reſpects the interior 
religion, parts of Africa; but it is a fact well authenti- 


22 cated, that throughout the whole extent of the 
Guinea. coaſt the government is arbitrary. Whether the 


deſpotic ſovercign aſcends the throne by right of 
birth, or by lade, the people have no Nane 


a but his will. 


Bur what will Gem: extrordioary's to th WA 
1 bitants of Europe, where the great number of he · 
reditary monarchies obſtructs the tranquillity of 


elective governments, and the proſperity of all free 
ſtates, is, that in Africa, the countries which are 
leaſt liable to revolutions, are thoſe, which have 
preſerved the right of electing their chiefs. This 
is uſually an old man, whoſe wiſdom is generally 
known. The manner, in which this choice is made; 
is very ſimple; but it is only ſuited to very ſmall 
ſtates. - In three days the people, by mutual con- 

5 Jent, mext at the houſe of that citizen who appears 


Y 4a . 


_— 8 1 a... 1 „ 4a 
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ile the moſt proper perſon to be their ſovereign. B 92 K 
If the ſuffrages are divided, he who has obtained 1 


the greateſt number of them, names on the fourth 
day one of thoſe who have had fewer voices than 
himſelf.- Every freeman hath a right to vote. There 
are even n. tribes e hel women Enjoy this | 
privilege. eee e ee 
Sven is, excepting ale e n of 
Benin and Juda, the manner in which that little 
group of ſtates that are to the north of the Line, is 
formed. To the ſouth we meet with Mayumba and 
Cilongo, where chiefs are admitted among the mini · 
ſters of religion; and with the empires of Loango 
and Congo, where the crown is perpetual in the 


male line, by the female ſide; that is, the eldeſt oy” 


ſon of the king's eldeſt ſiſter inherits the throne; - 
when it becomes vacant. - Theſe people believe, 
that a child is much more certainly the ſon of his 
mother, than of the man whom ſhe marries: they 
truſt rather to the time of delivery which they ſee, 
than to that of ee of han, n are not 
witneſſes. e 1156 
Tus nations live i in a 1 ignorance of * 
art iy revered among us, under the name of poli- 
They do not, however, neglect to obſerve 


A of its formalities. The cuſtom of ſending 


embaſſies i is familiar to them, whether to ſolicit aid 
againſt a powerful enemy, or to requeſt a media. 


tor in their differences, or to congratulate others 
upon their ſucceſſes, upon the birth of a child, or 


upon the falling of a ſhower after a great drought. 
D 0 3 | The 
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B der The envoy muſt never ſtay longer than a day at 
ee place of his miffion; nor travel during the 


night in the ſtates of a foreign prince. He is 
preceded by a drum, which announces from afar 


his dignity, and he is accompanied by five or fix 
friends. In thoſe places, where he ftops to refreſh. 
himſelf, he is received with refpe& ; but he can- 


not depart before the ſun riſes, and without the 
ceremony of his hoſt affembling ſome perſons to 
witneſs that no accident hath happened to him. In 


other reſpects, theſe people are ſtrangers to any ne. 


gotiations that are in the leaſt complicated. They 
never enter into any ſtipulations for the paſt, nor for 


the. future; but confine themfelves wholly to the 


_ preſent. Hence we may conclude, that theſe nations 
cannot have regular or ſettled connections with the 
other parts of the globe. 


Turin ſyſtem of war is as little complicated 28 
their politics. None of theſe governments retain 
troops in pay. Every freeman is by condition a 


ſoldier. All take up arms to guard their fron- 


tiers, or to make excurſions in queſt of booty. 
The officers are chofen by the ſoldiers, and the 
choice is confirmed by the prince. The, army 
marches, and moſt frequently the hoſtilities, which 
are begun in the morning, are terminated in the 
evening At leaſt, the incurſion never continues 
for any length of une for as they have no ma- 
gazines, the want of ſubſiſtence obliges them to 
retire. 1. would proye a great misfortune to theſe 


people, | 


— — — — — 


by 


Wa =; S they were acquainted with the art of B OOK_ 
XI. 


TE ; deſire of extending their territories is not 
the cauſe of the REA ces which frequently 
throw theſe countries into confuſion. An inſult com- 
mitted 1 in a ceremony, 4 clandeſtine c or violent rob- 
bery, the rape of a daughter; theſe” are the ordi- 
nary occaſions of a war. The day after the bat⸗- 
tle, each ſide redeems their reſpective priſoners. 5 
They are exchanged for merchandiſe, or for ſlaves. 
No portion of the territory is ever ceded, the 
whole belongs to the community, whoſe chief 
fixes the extent which every perſon is to culti- | 


vate, in order to reap the fruits of it. 
Tuis manner of terminating differences is not 


merely that of little ſtates, whoſe chiefs are too 

wiſe to aſpire after enlarging their dominions, and 

too much advanced in years not be fond of peace. 

Great empires are obliged to conform to theſe 

principles with neighbours much weaker. than 

themſelves. The ſobereign has never any ſtand- 

ing army, and though he diſpoſes at pleaſure of 

the lives of the governors of his provinces, he 

preſcribes them no rules of adminiſtration: Theſe 

are petty princes who. for fear of being ſuſ- 

pected of ambition and puniſhed with death, 

live in concord with the elective colonies which 

ſurround them. Unanimity between the. more 

conſiderable powers and the ſmaller ſtates, is pre- 

ſerved as much by the great authority the prince ö 

= hath o over his ſubjects, as by | the potty! there + 
EE ry 4 17 3 
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keeping, the field fifteen days together. e en eee £ 


IO 
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BOOK is of his exerting it as he pleaſes. He can only 
— ſtrike a ſingle blow, or cauſe a ſingle head to be 
ſtruck off. He may, indeed, command that his 


— — —— W — . ˙¹w —NÜd: NU 
.* 
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lieutenant ſhould be aſſaſſinated, and the whole 


province will obey his orders; but were he td 


command all the inhabitants of a province to be 
put to death, he would find no one ready to exe - 


cute his orders; nor would he be able to excite 
any other province to take up arms againſt that 


which diſobeyed him. His power againſt indivi- 
duals ia unlimited but he can e little _ 
the whole collective body. 


AnoTHaex reaſon which prevents the ſinall ni 
| from being enſlaved by the great ones, is, that 


theſe people annex no idea to the glory of con- 
queſts. The only perſon, who appears to have 
been animated with it, was a ſlave- broker, who, 
from his infancy, had frequented the European 
veſſels, and who, in his riper years, had made a 


voyage to Portugal, Every thing he ſaw and 


heard, fired his imagination and taught him that a 
great name was frequently acquired by being the 


cauſe of great calamities. At his return into his 
country. he felt himſelf greatly humiliated at be- 
ing obliged to obey people leſs enlightened than 


himſelt. His i intrigues raiſed him to the dignity 
of chief of the Acanis, and he prevailed on them 


to take up arms againſt their neighbours. Nothing 4 


could oppoſe his valour, and his dominion extend- 


ed over more than an hundred leagues of coaſt, of 
which Anamabou was che center. At his death 
no 
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no one dared to ſueebed Rim: and all the ſupport B O ox K 


of his authority failing at once, Eterh⸗ thing re- X i 


turned to its former ſituation. 


Tux Chriſtian a Mis amfe cin religion ſeem 


to have taken poſſeſſion of the two extremities of 
that part of the weſt of Africa, which ĩs frequented 


by the Europeans. The muſſelmen of Barbary | 


have carried their religious ſyſtem to the people of 
the Cape de Verd iſlands, who have extended it ſtill 
furcher. In proportion as theſe religious opinions 
have been diſtant from their ſource, they have un- 


dergone ſo great an alteration, that each kingdom, | 


each village, each family maintained a different 
| ſyſtem. Excepting circumciſion, which is univer- 
fal, it would ſcarcely be imagined that theſe peo- 
ple - profeſſed. the fame worthip: This religion 


does not penetrate beyond the cape of Monta, 


Whoſe inabitants have no communication 1 with their 
neighbours. | * eee 

Wu Ax the Arabs had done to the Bort of the 
Line for the Coran, the Portugueſe afterwards 
did to the ſouth for the Goſpel. Towards the end 
of the fifteenth century, they eſtabliſhed it from 


the country of Benguela ro Zara. A mode of 


worſhip, which offered fure and eaſy means for the 
expiation of all crimes was perfectly agreeable to 


the taſte of nations, whoſe religion did not afford | 


them fuch comfortable proſpects. If it was af 
terwards proſcribed in ſeveral ſtates it was owing 


fo the exceſſes of thoſe who propagated it, which 


drew upon it this diſgrace. It hath even been 
W 
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B 8 OK totally diſguiſed i in the countries where it has been 


—— preſerved ; a few trifling ceremonies are | the only 
remains of it. | | 
Tux coaſts which are in the center have pre- 

ſerved ſome local ſuperſtitions, whoſe origin muſt | 

be very ancient. They conſiſt in the worſhip of 
that innumerable multitude of divinities or Feti- 
ches, which every perſon makes after his own fan- 
cy and for his-own uſe; in the. belief auguries, 
trials by fire and boiling water, and in the power 
of Gris- Gris. There are ſome ſuperſtitions more 
dangerous; I mean that blind confidence which 
they repoſe in the prieſts who are the miniſters and 
promoters of them; theſe are intruſted with the 
facred depoſit of the national traditions : and pre- 
tend to prophecy. The correſpondence. which they 
are ſuppoſed to hold. with the evil ſpirit makes 
them conſidered as the arbiters of the barrenneſs 
and fertility of the country. On this account the 
firſt fruits are always offered to them. All their 
other errors have a ſocial tendency, and conſpire 

to render man more humane and peaceable. 3 
Tux different religions which are ſpread through 

Africa, have not changed the manner of living ; | 

becauſe the influence of the climate there is ſo pre- 

dominant, that opinions have but little effect up- 
on their manners. The houſes are always built of 
the branches of the palm-tree, moſt commonly of 

.. earth and covered with ſtraw, oſiers, or reeds. 

I beir furniture conſiſts ſolely. of baſkets, earthen 


pots, mats which ſerve as beds, and cabalaſhes of 
| which 
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which all: their untenGils are made. A girdle round B 0 K 
the loins is their only apparel. They live on game, — 


fiſh, fruit, rice, or on bread made of maize, ill» 
baked. Their drink is the wine of the Palms tree. 
Arts are unknown. amongſt them. All their la- 
bours are confined to certain ruſtic employ ments. 
Scarce one hundredth part of their country is cul- 
tivated, and that in à very wretched manner, ei- 
ther by poor people, or by flaves, who, from their 
indolence and ſtation, Have the greateſt averfion 
from labour. 
Tarr is a greater variety obſervable in their 
manners than in their wants. On the banks of the 
Niger, the women are generally handſome, if 
beauty conſiſts in fy mmetry of proportion and not 
in colour. Modeſt, affable and faithful, an air 
innocence appears in their looks and their language 
is an indication of their baſhfulneſs. The names 


of Zilia, Calypſo, Fanny, Zama, which ſeem to be 


names of pleaſure, are pronounced with an inflec- 
tion of voice, of the ſoftneſs and ſweetneſs of 
which our organs are not ſuſceptible. The men 
are of a proper ſi ize, their fkin'is as black as ebony, 
and their features and countenances pleaſing. The 
habit of taming horſes and hunting wild beaſts 


: gives them a an air of dignity. They do not eaſily put 
up with an affront, but the example of thoſe ani- 


mals they have reared, inſpires them with bound- 
leſs gratitude for a maſter who treats them with 
indulgence. | Ir is impoſſible to find ſervants more 


attentive, more ſober, and who have ſtronger at- 
tachments; ; 
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B CE tachments; but they do not make good huſband - 
9 ; becauſe their body is not habituated to 
ſtoop and bend towards the ground, in order to 
clear it. | 17 
Tux ontptlenian of the Africans degenerates | 
towards the eaſt. The people of this climate 
are ſtrong, but ſhort. They have an air of 
' ſtrength, which is denoted by firm muſcles ; and 
the features of their faces are ſpread out, and have 
no expreſſion. The figures impreſſed. on their 
forcheads and on their cheeks increaſe their natu - 
ral deformity. An ungrateful foil, which is not 
improveable by culture, has forced them to have 
recourſe to fiſhing, though the ſea, which they can 
ſcarce venture upon on account of a bar that runs 
along the coaſt, ſeems to divert them from it. 
Thus repulſed, as it were, by the elements, they 
have ſought for aid among. adjacent nations more | 
favoured by nature; from whom they have de- 
rived their ſubſiſtence by. ſelling them falt. A 
ſpirit of traffic hath been diffuſed among them 
ſince the arrival of the Europeans; -becauſe ideas 
are unfolded in all men in proportion to the varie? 
ty of objects that are preſented to them; and bes. 
cauſe more combinations are neceſſary to barter a 
 lave for ſeveral forts of merchandiſe, than to fell 
a buſhel of ſalt. Beſides, though they arg well 
adapted to all employ ments where ſtrength only is 
required, yet they are unfit for the internal duties 
of domeſtie life. This condition of life is repug- 


nant to their cuſtoms, according to which they 
. are 
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indeed, the reciprocation of daily labour and daily — 
recompence is, perhaps, one of the beſt incentives 
to induſtry among all men. The wives of theſe 
mercantile negroes ſhare all their labours except 
that of fiſhing. They have neither the amiable- 
neſs, modeſty, diſcretion nor beauty of the wo- 
men of the Niger, and they appear to have leſs 
{enfibility. In comparing the two nations it might 
perhaps, be imagined, that the one conſiſts of the 
loweſt claſs of people in a poliſhed and civilized 
city, and that the other hath enjoyed the advan- 
tages of ſuperior education. Their language is a 
ſtrong indication of their character. The accents 
of the one have an extreme ſweetneſs; thoſe of the 
other, are harſh and dry, like the ſoil they inhabit. 
Their vivacity, even in pleaſures, reſembles. the 
furious tranſports of anger. 


\ BeyonD the river Volta, in Benin, and in * 
aw countries, known under the general name 
of the Golden Coaſt, the people have a ſmooth 
ſkin, and of a dark black colour; their teeth are 
beautiful; they are of a middling ſtature, but well 
ſhaped; and have a'baſhful countenance. Their 
faces though agreeable enough would be much 
more ſo, if the women were not uſed to ſcar them, 
and the men to burn their foreheads. The ba- 
| kis of their creed is a metempſycoſis of a peculiar 

kind: they believe, that in whatever place they 
remove to, or wherever they are tranſported, they 
ſhall return after their death, whether cauſed by 
0 the 
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B 2 K the laws of nature, or by their on hands, totheir | 
Ez: ee country. This conviction conſtitutes their 


happineſs; becauſe they conſider their country as 
pleaſing error conduces to humanize them. Fo- 
reigners, who reſide in this climate, are treated 
with reſpectful civility, from a perſuaſion that they 
are come there to receive the recompence due to 
their conduct. This people have a diſpoſition to 
_ chearfulneſs not obſervable in the neighbouring 
nations; they are inclined to labour, have a ready 
conception, a ſolidity of judgment, principles of 
equity ſeldom altered by circumſtances, and a 
great facility of adapting themſelves to foreign 
manners. They are tenacious. of their commer- 
cial cuſtoms, even when they are not advantageous 
to them. The method of trafficking with them 
was, for a long time, the ſame that had been at firſt 
practiſed among them. The firſt veſſel that arriv- 
ed diſpoſed of its cargo before another was per- 
mitted to trade. Each had its turn. The com- 
modities were ſold at the ſame fixed price to all, 
It is but very lately that the nation hath reſolved to 
avail itſelf of the advantages it might derive from 
the number of European nations e its 
pore 
TE people mel between the Line bay Nun 
have all a great reſemblance to one another. They 
are well made. Their bodies are leſs robuſt than 
thoſe of the inhabitants to the north of the equa- 
* and though there are ſome marks on their 
faces, 


I 


revive the idea of our ancient tournaments; with 
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© Faces, none of thoſe ſeats ate to be perceived Book 
which are ſo ſhocking ar firſt fi ight. Their food = 
is ſimple, and their life frugal. They love eaſe 

and never labour beyond Air ſtrength. Their 

feaſts are accompanied with military ſports, which 


this difference, that in Europe they conſtituted 
the exerciſes of a warlike nation, whereas in 
Africa they are the amuſements of a timid people. 
The women are not admitted to theſe public di- 
verſions. Aſſembled together in certain houſes 
they ſpend the day in private, and no men are ever 
admitted into their ſociety. The pride of rank 
is the ſtrongeſt paſſion of theſe people, who are 
naturally peaceable. A certain degree of cere- 


mopy obtains both at the court of princes and in 
private life. Upon the moſt trivial occurrences, ' 8 


they haflen to their friends either to congratulate = 
them or to condole with them. A marriage occa- | 
ſions viſiting for three months. The nerd ob- 
ſequies of a perſon of diſtinction continue forne- 
times two years. Thoſe who were connected to 
him, in any degree, carry his remains through ſe- 


veral provinces. The crowd gathers as dey pro- 


ceed, and no perſon departs, till the corpſe is'de- 
polited in the tomb, with all the demonſtrations of | 
the deepeſt forrow, So determined a taſte for ce- , 
remony hath proved fayourable to ſuperſtition, and 
ſuperſtition hath promoted a ſpitit of indolence. 
In theſe countries, the earth ſufficiently fertile, 


without requiring much labour, is only cultivated 
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drudgery. Men ſlaves, or free men if poor, 
are employed in hunting and fiſhing, or are des 
ſtined to augment the retinue of the great. There 
is in this nation in general leſs equality between 
Ss two Texes, than is found among their neigh- 
bours. Birth and rank here impart to ſome wo- 
men the right of chooſing a huſband, whom they 
keep in the moſt extreme ſubjection. They have 
even the right, whenever they are diſſatisfied with 
their choice, of condemning him to ſlavery; and 
it is to be imagined that they freely make uſe of 
this privilege, however humiliating it may be to 
the two ſexes. For, what is that man, whom a 
woman can make her ſlave? He is ech neither 
for her, nor for himſelf. e 4 
From Zara to the river of Coanza, the anciens- | 
cuſtoms {till remain; but they are blended with a | 
| confuſed mixture of European manners, which 
are not to be found elſewhere. It is probable that 
the Portugueſe, who have large ſettlements in this 
country, and who were deſirous of introducing 
the chriſtian religion among them, had a greater 
intercourſe with them than they had with other 
nations, who having only factories to the north of 
the line, have been ony n in ee on 
their commerce. 
Tux reader need not be told, that als we i Gra | 
related concerning the people of Guinea, ought 
only to be applied to that claſs which, in all coun- 


tries, ſtamps che character of a nation. The in- 
5 a ferior 
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ferior orders and ſlaves are further removed from 8 0 oo Rx 
this reſemblance, in proportion as they are debaſed — 
or degraded by their occupations or their condi -]. 


tions. The. moſt diſcerning inquirers have, how» * 
ever, imagined that the difference of conditions 
did not produce in this people varieties ſo diſtin- 
guiſhable as we find in the ſtates which are ſituated 
between the Elbe and the Tiber, which are nearly 
of the ſame extent of country as the, Niger and 
the Coanza. The further men depart from na- 
ture, the leſs muſt they reſemble one another. The 
multiplicity of civil and political inſtitutions ne- 
ceſſarily occaſions a difference in the moral charac- 
ter and in the natural cuſtoms of men, which is 
unknown to ſocieties leſs complicated. Beſides, 
nature being more powerful under the torrid than 
under che temperate zone, does not permit the 
influence of manners to exert. itſelf ſo ſtrongly. 
Men in theſe countries bear a greater ſimilitude to 
one another, becauſe they owe every thing to na- 
ture, and very little to art. In Europe, an exten- 
live and diverſified commerce, varying and mul- 
tiplying the enjoyments, the fortunes and ſeveral 
conditions of men, adds likewiſe to the differ- 
ences which the climate, the laws and the com- 
mon prejudices have eſtabliſhed among active and 
laborious, nations. 


In Guinea, trade has never Run 1 to cauſe Ancient 
a material alteration in the manners of its inhabi- Guinea, | 


tants. It formerly conſiſted of certain exchanges 
of ſalt and dried fiſb, which were conſumed by 
Vor. III. E e the - 
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Book the nations remote from the coaſt. Theſe gaye 
5 
— was only a woody ſubſtance, cloſely adhering to 


in return ſtuffs made of a kind of thread, Which 


the inner ſide of the bark of a particular tree in 
theſe climates. The air hardens it, and renders 
it fit for every kind of weaving. Bonnets, ſcarf, 


and aprons to ſerve for girdles, are made of it, 
which vary in ſhape according to the particular 
mode of each nation. The natural colour of the 


thread is a pale grey. The dew, which bleaches 
our flax, gives it a citron colour, which rich peo- 
ple prefer. The black dye, generally uſed among 
the people, is extracted from the bark of the tree 


of which this thread is made, by ſimple infuſion 


in water. As this thread readily takes all coloum, 
this hath induced the people to work it up into 
different figures of men, birds and quadrupeds, 
The ſtuffs thus wrought, ſerve to hang their apart- 


ments with, to cover their _ and for other 


kinds of furniture. | 
Tux firſt Europeans, who fichnentedy the eva 


coaſts of Africa, fixed a value on wax, ivory, and 


gum, which before had none. They gave a price 


to gold, from which they drew at moſt three thou- 


ſand marks a year. Their reſtleſs avarice, which hath 
never been ſatisfied with this produce, made them 


frequently concert expedients to augment it, They 
flatter themſelves, that their deſi igns will ſoon be 
ſucceſsful by the following ſcheme. | 


In the interior parts of Africa, under the twelfth 
or thirteenth degree” of north - bc? We 15 


1 * ; : | x 1 ' fays 
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known by the name of Bambuck, It is not ſub- 


ject to a particular king, but governed by village 


lords, called Farims. Theſe hereditary and ina 
dependent chiefs are all obliged to unite for the 
defence of the ſtate, when it is either attacked as 
a community, or only in any one of its branches. 
Tux territory of this ariſtocratical ſtate is dry 
and barren. It produces neither maize, rice, nor 
pulſe. The inſupportable heats it is ſubject to, 
proceed in part from its being ſurrounded by high 
mountains, which prevent the wind from refreſh- 
ing the air. The climate is as unwholeſome as it 


is diſagreable: vapours, which continually iſſue 
from the bowels of a ſoil replete with minerals, 


render this wy le to live in, nn to 


ſtrangers. 


Tris gold that hath made this miſerable country an 


| object worthy of notice: gold, which in the eyes of 
the covetous man, ſeems to compenſate for all the 
evils of nature, though in reality it increaſes them 


all. This metal is ſo common in this country, that it 


is found almoſt indiſcriminately every where. To 


obtain it, ſometimes it is ſufficient to ſerape the 
ſurface of the earth, that is clayiſn, light, and 


mixed with ſand. When the mine is very rich, it 


is digged only to the depth of a few feet, and 
never deeper z though it has been obſerved, that 
the lower it was digged, the more gold the foil 
afforded. The miners are too indolent to purſue 
a toil'which conſtantly becomes more tedious, and 

Ee 2 . 
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ſays a modern traveller, a pretty large country, B oo « 
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Boo E too ignorant to prevent the 1 inconveniences it would 
XxI. be attended with. Their negligence and their 
—>—tolly are in this inſtance ſo extraordinary, that in 
waſhing the gold, in order to ſeparate it from the 
earth, they only preſerve the larger pieces: the 
light parts paſs away with the water, which flons 
down an inclined plain. 
Tux inhabitants of Bambuck do not work theſe 
_ mines at all times, nor are they at liberty to do it 
; when they pleaſe. They are obliged to wait till 
private or public wants determine the Farims to 
orant this permiſſion. When it is proclaimed, all 
who are able to avail themſelves of this adyantage 
meet at the appointed place. When their work is 
finiſhed, a diviſion is made. Half of the gold 
goes to the lord, and the remainder is equally di- 
tributed among the labourers. Thoſe who want 
gold at any. other time than that- of the general 
digging, ſearch for it in the beds of the rivers, 
where it is very common. 


Tux French and Engliſh have Segen been 
deſirous of appropriating to themſelves theſe real 
or imaginary riches. Some thought they could 
reach this country by the Niger, others by the 
Salum. Far from having ſucceeded in their at- 
tempts of becoming maſters of this country, they 
have not yet aſcertained its exiſtence. The unſuc- 
eeeſsfullneſs of paſt efforts hath redoubled the ati 
vity of ſanguine minds: ſenſible and judicious 


—_ merchants have choſen to limit pa to a 


W 
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| commerce much n more important, which 1 is that of B 0 0 K 


ſlaves. 15 PR | XI. 
Taz property which ſome men have vente 
over others in Guinea, is of very high antiquity. merce of 


G 
It is generally eſtabliſhed there, excepting in ſome N 


ſmall diſtricts, where liberty hath, as it were, . 


tired and is ſtil] maintained. No proprietor, how- 


ever, has a right to ſell a man who is born in a 
ſtate of ſervitude. | He can only diſpoſe of thoſe 


flaves whom he gets, whether by war, in which 
every priſoner is a llave unleſs exchanged, or in 
lieu of compenſation for ſome injury; or if he 
hath received them as a teſtimony of acknowledg- 
ment. This law, which ſeems to be made in fa- 
vour of one who is born a ſlave, to indulge him 


with the enjoy ment of his family and of his coun 


try, is yet ineffectual, ſince the Europeans have 
eſtabliſhed luxury on the coaſts of Africa. It is 
every day eluded by concerted quarrels, which twb 
proprietors mutually diſſemble, in order to be re- 
ciprocally condemned, each in his turn, to a fine, 
which is paid in perſons born ſlaves, the diſpofal 
of whom i is . by the ſanction of the Wee 
law. 


- CORRUPTION, contrary to its ol Need 


hath advanced from private perſons to princes. 
The procuring of 'flaves hath given frequent oeca- 
fion to wars, as they are excited in Europe in or- 


der to obtain ſoldiers. The cuſtom has been eſta- 
bliſhed of puniſhing with ſlavery not only thoſe 


who have attempted the lives or properties of 


Ze 3 citizens, 
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B * o K citizens, but thoſe alſo who were incapable of pay- 


ing their debts, and thoſe who have violated con. 


—— jugal faith. This puniſhment, in proceſs of time, 


has been inflicted for the moſt trivial offences, af. 
ter having been at firſt reſerved only for the great. 
eſt crimes. Prohibitions even of things indiffe- 
rent have been conſtantly multiplied, in order to 
increaſe the revenues raiſed from the fines by in- 
creaſing the number of offences. Injuſtice hath 
known no bounds or reſtraints. At a great dif. 
tance from the coaſt, there are chiefs, WhO give 
orders for every thing they meet with in the vil. 
lages around them, to be carried off. The chil- 
dren are thrown into facks: the men and women 
are gagged to ſtifle their cries. If the ravagers 
are ſtopped by a ſuperior force, they are conducted 
before the prince, who always diſowns the com* 
miſſion he has given, and under pretence of do- 
ing juſtice, inſtantly fells his _ to ow ys 
he has treated with. 
eee eee W PI arts, the 
people of the coaſt have found it impoſſible to 
ſupply the demands of the merchants. They 
have experienced what every nation muſt, that can a 
trade only with its nominal ſtock. Slaves are to 
the commerce of Europeans in Africa, what gold 
is in the commerce we carry on in the new world. 
The heads of the negroes repreſent the ſtock of 
the ſtate of Guinea. Every day this ſtock is car- 
ried off, and nothing is left them but articles of 
5 Their W 8 vaniſhes, 
be 
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becauſe it cannot be renewed, by reaſon 11 ha BOOK 


ſpeedy conſumptions, Thus the trade for blacks 


would long ſince have been entirely loſt, if the WS. 


inhabitants of the coaſts had not imparted their 
luxury to the people of the inland countries, from 


whom they, now draw the, greateſt part of the 


faves that are put into our hands. Thus the trade 
of the Europeans, by gradual advances, has al- 
almoſt exhauſted the * e commodities of 
this nation. | 2 

Ix the ſpace of: twenty years 1 mas 
hath raifed the price of ſlaves almoſt to four times 


above the former coſt : the reaſon. is this. The 


laves are chiefly paid for in merchandiſe from the 
Eaſt-Indies, which has doubled its value in Eu- 
rope. A double quantity of theſe goods muſt be 
given in Africa. Thus the colonies of America, 


where the ſale for blacks is concluded, are obliged 


to ſupport theſe ſeveral augmentations, and con- 
ſequently to pay four times more check they for- 
metz did. 

N otwithſtanding this, the diſtant propiietor who 
ſells his flave, receives a leſs quantity of merchan- 
diſe.than the perſon received fifty years ago, who 
fold his ſlave in the neighbourhood of the coalt.: 


The profits intercepted by paſſing through diffe- 
rent hands, the expences of tranſport, the impoſts, 
ſometimes of three per cent. that muſt be paid to 


thoſe princes through whoſe territories they paſs, 


fink the difference betwixt the ſum which the firſt 
rer receives, and that which the European 


E C4 trader 
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Boo K trader pays. Theſe expences continually increaſe 


on account of the great diſtances of che places 


— where there are ſtill. ſla ves to be ſold. The fur 


ther off the firſt ſale is, the greater will be the 
difficulties attending the journey. They will. be. 


come ſuch, that of the ſum which the European 
merchant will be able to pay, there will remain ſo 


lietle to offer to the firſt ſeller, that he will rather 


chooſe to keep his ſlave. 4 Il trade of this kind will 
then be at end. In order, therefore, to ſupport 


it effectually, our traders muſt furniſh at an exor- 
bitant price, and ſell in proportion to the colo- 
nies; which, on their part, not being able to diſ- 
poſe of their produce but at a very advanced price, 


will no longer find a conſumption for it. But till 
that time comes, which is, perhaps, not ſo diſtant 
as the coloniſts imagine, they will, without the 


leaſt remorſe, continue to make the lives and la. 
bouts of the negroes ſubſervient to their intereſts: 
They will find navigators who will hazard the pur- 


chaſing of them, and theſe will meet vith e 


who will ſell them. 1 
Slave merchants collect a into compa- | 
nies, and forming a ſpecies. of caravans, in the 
ſpace of two or three hundred leagues they con- 
duct ſeveral files of thirty or forty ſlaves, all laden 
with water and corn which are neceſſary to their 
ſubſiſtence in thoſe barren deſerts through which 
they paſs. The manner of ſecuring them without 
much incommoding their march, is ingeniouſly 
contrived. A fork of wood from eight to nine 
feet 


2 


ö 


b 


feet long is put-round the neck of each ſlave.” A B O o K 


fork on the ſhoulder. of the foremoſt ſlave, and 


impoſed that are not felt by the perſons who im- 


tie the arms of every ſlave to the tail of the fork 
which he carries. In this condition he can nei- 


pin of iron rivetted ſecures the fork at the back x1. 
part in ſuch a manner that the head cannot diſen-— 
gage itſelf. The handle of the fork, the wood 
of which is very heavy, falls before, and ſo em- 

barraſſes the perſon who is tied to it, that though 

he has his arms and legs at liberty, he can neither 

walk, nor lift up the fork. When they get ready 

for their march, they range the ſlaves on the ſame 

line, and ſupport and tie the extremity of each 


proceed in this manner from one to another, till 
they come to the firſt, the extremity of whoſe fork 
is carried by one of the guides. Few reſtraints are 


poſe them. In order that theſe traders may enjoy 
the refreſhment of ſleep without uneaſineſs, they 


ther run away nor make any attempt to recover 


his liberty. Theſe precautions have been found 


indiſpenſible, becauſe, if the ſlave can but break | 
his chain, he becomes free. The public faith,  _, 
which ſecures to the proprietor the poſſeſſion of his | 
| ſlave, and which at all rimes delivers him up into 
his hands, is ſilent with regard to a ſlave and a 
trader who exerciſes the moſt contemprible of all 
profeſſions. A 
GREAT numbers of ſlaves arrive together, eſ⸗ 
pecially when they come from diſtant "countries. 


This unte is neceſſary, in order to diminiſh. 
the. 
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20 U K the expence which is unavoidable in conducting 
Xr. them. The interval between one voyage and ano- 
—— ther, which by this ſyſtem of oeconomy 1s already 
made too diſtant, may become ſtill greater by par- 

ticular circumſtances. The moſt uſual are the 

rains, which cauſe the rivers to overflow, and put 

a ftop to this trade. The ſeaſon meſt favourable 

to travelling in the interior parts of Africa;-is 

from February to September; and it i from 
September to March, that the return of theſe 

ſlave traders produces the mg PO * * 


traffic on the coaſts. 

2 Tus trade of the Europeans is carried on to 

and man- the ſouth and north of the line. The firſt coaſt, 

lich the known by the name of Angola, hath but three 

flare trade ports, which are equally free to all nations; theſe 

on. are Cabenda, Loango, and Malemba ; and beſides 

theſe, two more, of which the Portugueſe are the 

ſole maſters, St. Paul de Loando, and St. Philip 

de Benguela. Theſe latitudes nearly ſupply one 

third of the blacks that are carried to America, 

who are neither the moſt intelligent, the moſt la- 

borious, nor the moſt robuſt. The ſecond coaſt, 

known by the general name of the Gold coaſt, 

abounds more in harbours, but they are not equal 

ly favourable to commerce. The *reſtraint occa- 

ſioned by the forts, which the Europeans have 
erected in ſeveral places, drives away the dealers 

in ſlaves. They are to be met with in much 
larger numbers at Anamabou and Calbary, where 

commerce is entirely free. | 
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«i 1768, there were exported out of W BOOK 
104, 100 ſlaves. The Engliſh' brought up 53, 100 XI. 


of them for their iſlands; their F on the 


north continent 6, 300; the French 23, 300; the 


Dutch 11,300; the Portugueſe 8, 700; and the 
Danes 1, 200. All theſe unhappy men did not 
arrive at the place of their deſtination. In the or- 


dinary courſe of things, the eighth part muſt have 


periſhed - in their paſſage. Every nation hath 
employed in its colonies the cultivators it hath pur- 
chaſed. Great - Britain alone has ceded four thou- 


ſand of them to the Spaniards, and frudulently 
introduced about three ea ts inthe'F rench wa 
tlements. | 

Ir would be a very great n to imagios that 


Peas regularly receives the fame number of ne- 


groes. Not to mention the conſiderable diminution 
in the number of expeditions to Guinea, on account 


of the war, the arrangements of the laſt peace have | 


occaſioned new lands to be cultivated, which re- 
quired extraordinary ſupplies. The number of 


men muſt be reduced to ſixty thouſand, of which 


the African coaſts are deprived every year. Sup- 
poſing that each of theſe ſlaves coſts on the ſpot 


three hundred livres , thoſe barbarous regions re- 


ceive eighteen millions + for fo horrid a ſacrifice. | 


Tur French merchant will exclaim, we doubt 


not, at the price which flaves are here ſtated ar. 


It is univerſally known that he purchaſes them 


much _—_ and that wad ON and Dutch 


pur- 


5 » 1 23, 6d, ST | T 787,500l, 
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- Bo 0 K purchaſe them at a lower price, becauſe they 


are not reduced by the inſufficiency of their Aﬀia- 


tic commerce and the imperfection of certain ma. 
nufactures proper to the African trade, to pay, as 


the French merchant does, for commiſſion, freight, 
and inſurance, in order to draw from foreign ports 
ſome merchandiſe, without which trade cannot be 
carried on. The Portugueſe have ſtill another ad- 


vantage over theſe nations. They carry on their 


expeditions from Brazil; their exchanges are ge- 
nerally made with the tobacco and brandy of their 
own country; and they maintain an excluſive 
trade on the coaſts, which are two hundred Tg 
long, and forty broad. | 

ExceyTinG the Portugueſe, all nations pay for 
ſlaves with the ſame merchandiſe. Theſe _ are 


ſabres, firelocks, gun-powder, iron, brandy, hard- 
ware, woollen ſtuffs, eſpecially Eaſt India cottons, 
or thoſe which are wrought in Europe, and co- | 
loured in the ſame manner. The people north 
of the line have adopted, inſtead of money, little 


white ſhells, which we import among them from 
the Maldives. South of the line, the European 
trade is deprived of this object of exchange. There 


ſmall pieces of ſtraw ſtuff, eighteen inches long, 
and twelve broad, are uſed as marks of value. 


This real mark is only the fortieth part of an ideal 
value, which they call piece. a ; 
Tris word, from the time the Europeans have 


| frequented Africa, is become the numerical term 
of all Po that bear the greateſt value. The 


—X 85 price 


ST. 
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price of each ſpecies of merchandiſe e thi- Bo o K 
cher 1 is invariably fixed under the denomination of Xl. 
one, two, three or more pieces. Each piece, i 


its original value, is nearly worth a piſtole, and 
for ſome time paſt, thirty-five or thirty- ſix pieces 
have been given for a negro, all taxes included. 


The greateſt of them is the fee that muſt be given 


the factor, who always mediates between the ven- 
der and the purchaſer, whom it is neceſſary to 
make a friend of, and who is become of ſo much 
the more conſequence, as the competition between 
the Europeans has increaſed, and the want of ſlaves. 
has been more ſenſibly felt. Another tax, which 
though aſked under the name of a preſent, is no 
leſs an extorted tribute, is, that which muſt be 
paid to the prince and his chief officers, for the 
liberty of trading. The ſum is in proportion to 
the ſize of the veſſel, and may be valued at three 


per cent . 


Tux European nations have been of opinion Are forts 


that 3 it was conducive to the utility of their com- in order ts 
a 


merce, to form ſettlements on the coaſt of Afti- 
ca. The Portugueſe, who firſt traverſed theſe i im- 


menſe regions, left every where the marks of 


their ambition, rather than of their ſagacity. The 
weak and numberleſs colonies which they poured 


in, ſoon forgot a country, which had itſelf for- 


gotten them. In proceſs of time, there remain- 


ed of theſe great conqueſts nothing but that vaſt 
ſpace which extends from Zara to cape Negro, 


er whence Braſil ſtill proghres its ſaves. They 
have 


Gy * ; \ 
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BOO k have allo preſerved ſome iſles of little conſequence. 


Thoſe which are ſituated at the weſt end of Cape 


—— de Verd, produce ſalt, feed cattle, and ſerve a8 


place of refreſhment for veſſels going to the Eaſt- 
Indies. Prince's Ifland, and St. Thomas, which 
are at the entrance of the Gulph of Gabon, ſupply 
navigators with freſh proviſions, who, after leav- 
ing the gold coaſt, fail to America. They are 
both of no importance in the commercial world. 
Tnovonh Portugal, even in the earlieſt times, 
derived but very moderate advantages from the 
coaſts of Arica, it was yet ſo jealous of the ſove- 
reignty which it exerciſed there, in virtue of its 
diſcovery, that it thought no nation had a right to 
approach them. The Engliſh, who firſt ventured 
to queſtion the right of theſe pretenſions, about 
the year 1553, ſuſtained the affront of having their 
veſſels ſeized. A national war immediately en- 
ſued, and the ſuperiority of arms put a final period 


do this tyranny. In proceſs of time, the exclufive 


companies of England, which had embarked in 
this trade, ſucceſſively formed factories without 
number, of which that of cape Corſe, ſituated on 
the gold coaſt, and that of James, placed in an 
land at the mouth of the river Gambia, were for 
a conſiderable time the principal and the moſt uſe- 
ful. Though many of them had been abandoned, 
there ſtill remained ſixteen, when the parliament, 
rouzed by the public clamour, determined in 
1752, to put a ſtop to this monopoly. The 
nation enn of the nnn all theſe forti- 


* 
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raining them nu. n to eus n 


livres T. 


TRE Eogliſh 1 ad engroſſed 1 pl 
frican trade, when the Dutch, in 1637, under- 


took to ſhare it with them. The war they were 


carrying on againſt Spain, authoriſed them to at- 
tack the Portugueſe ſettlements in Guinea; and 


| they made themſelves maſters of both of them in 


a very ſhort time. The treaty of 1641, ſecured 


the property of them to the republic. This ſtate 
pretending to enter into all the rights of the firſt . 
poſſeſſor, intended to exclude her rival from theſe 
latitudes, and ceaſed not to moleſt her till the 


peace of Breda. Of all theſe conqueſts, that of 
fort Mina on the gold coaſt, was found the moſt 
important. It had been built in 1452, by the 
Portugueſe, who had enriched its territory by 
planting ſugar-canes, maize, and different kinds 
of excellent fruits; and had ſupplied it with a num- 
ber of uſeful animals, which they. had imported 
thither, They drew from thence a conſiderable 
quantity of gold and ſome ſlaves. This ſettle- 
ment did not degenerate in the hands of the Hol- 


landers, who made it the center of all the facto- 
tries they had acquired, and of all the bulinels uy 


carried on. in Africa, 


+ V 


gb offer, lic | Tux 
66,6391. 85. 9. . 12,261. 17s. 6d. 


fied magazines, for the ſum of 1,523,198 livres, 3 0 0 K 
13 ſols *, where there were no more than one xl. 
hundred and. twenty men. The expence of main. 
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Book Tur proſperity of the Dutch, in this part of 
XI. the world, was at its height, when they were at- 
—— tacked by Lewis XIV. This prince, who aſpired 
after univerſal glory, ſeized an opportunity offered 
him by the war of 1672, of extending the terror 
1 which his flag carried with it on all the ſeas, even 
to the borders of Africa. He took from the Dutch 
the forts of Arguin and Portendic, which were at 
that time the general market for gums. His ſub- 
jets afterwards. eſtabliſhed on the coaſt ſeveral 
poſts which were obliged to be abandoned, either 
becauſe they were injudiciouſly choſen, or beach f 
there were not ſufficient forees to ſupport them. 
Since the time that France, by a ſeries of errors 
and: misfortunes, hath found herſelf under a ne- 
ceſſity of giving up Senegal to the Engliſh, by the 
laſt treaty, ſhe hath nothing new remaining but 
the factory of Juida, and the iſland of Gorea, 
where there is not, nor ever will be any trade, 
Some years ago, a ſettlement that would have 
been of advantage to Anamabou, began to be 
formed, when the workmen were driven away by 
cannon-ſhot fired in a time of full peace, by the 
ſhips of Great-Britain. An able merchant who 
was then at London, at the news of this outrage, 
' expreſſed his aſtoniſhment at a conduct fo impru- 
dent. Sir, ſaid a miniſter to him, who was in great fa. 
vour with this enligh tned people, if we were to be juſt 
to the French, we ſhould not exiſt thirty years longer. 
Tus Danes, who ſettled in Africa a little after 
the middle of the Jaſt century, and who purchaſed 


. w their commerce was eee 
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of the king of Aquambo the two forts of F tede⸗ BOOK 
XI. 
rickburg and Chriſtianburg, f fi tuated on the golden 
coaſt near each other, never experienced a ſimilar 
treatment. They owed the tranquillity which they 


enjoyed to the inſignificancy of the trade they Keg 
ried: on. lt was in 20 low a "0 that they only 


Fo _- * > 4 


years. This Pals! © hk” Vela le for fome 
time pelt, bat it 15 ſtill fer from being conſider- 


able. 
Wy we except the Portugueſe, all the. Eoropean | 


en ＋ be ieee in poſſeſſion of this mo- 


nopoly, the errors of which all governments at 
laſt have felt and put a ſtop to, fortified their fac 


tories, both in order to drive away ſtrangers, and 

to oblige the natives to ſell to none but themſelves. 5 
When the diſtricts, in which theſe forts were erect 
ed had no more flaves to deliver, trade languiſhed, 85 


becauſe the people in the inland countries preferred 5 


the conveying their flaves into free ports, where 
they might chuſe the purchaſers. . Thus the fac- 


tories,” which had been of ſuch utility when the 
coaſt was populous, are no longer fo valuable, 
fince the factors of them are obliged to make long | 


voyages, in order to complete their purchaſe. The ; 


advantage of theſe; eſtabliſhments was loſt, Wl. 
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BOOK Tre difficulty of: procuring laves naturally 
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points out the neceſſity of employing ſmall ſhips 


trade ſmall for carrying them off. At a time when a ſmall 


1 
7 
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territory, adjacent to the coaft, furniſhed in a fort. 
night or three weeks, 'a whole cargo, it was pru- 
dent to employ large veſſels, becauſe there was a 
. poſſibility of underſtanding, looking after, and 
eneoufaging the flaves, 6tis all ſpoke the fame 
language. At preſent, when each ſhip-can' ſcarce 
procure ſixty or eighty ſlaves a month, brought. 
from the diftance of two or three hundred leagues, 
exhauſted by the fatigues of a long journey, ob- 
Uged t remain on board the veſſels they are em- 
barked upon five or fix months in ſight of their 
-countty, having all different idioms, uncertain of 
the deſtiny that awaits them, ſtruck with the pre- 
poſſefſfron that the Europeans eat them and drink 
their blood; their extreme uneaſmeſs alone de- 
ſtroys them, or occaſions diforders which become 
"contagious by the impoſſibility of ſeparating the 
Nick from the healthy. A ſmall ſhip deſtined to 
carry two or three hundred negroes, by means of 
the ſhort ſtay it makes on the coaſt, avoids half the 
accidefits and loſſes to which a ſhip capable of 
holding five or fix hundred fAyes is expoſed. Thus 
the Engliſh, who have extended this commerce as 
far as poſſible, have adopted the cuſtom of ſend- 
ing only veſſels of a hundred and twenty, or a 
hundred and thirty tons, into the ſeas which ex- 
tend from Senegal to the river Volta, and to fit 
dut veſſels a little * only for Colbar, where 
the 
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| 0 
the trade is more conſiderable; ans Where they B * 


make their principal cargoes. The French are 


the only people who. obſtinately adhere to the an- 


cient practice. The town of Nantes, however, 
which alone carries on as much trade in Africa as 


all the other ports of the kingdom together, be- 


gins to feel the abſurdity of theſe prejudices. It 
will undoubtedly entirely relinquiſh them; and all 


their own: bottoms, will follow its example. 
Tusk are abuſes of the utmoſt 8. 


There are 
o ſeaſons 


to be reformed in this voyage, which is naturally more_ or 


leſs fa- 


unhealthy. | Thoſe. Who engage in it commonly vourable to 


fall into two great miſtakes. Dupes to a merce- 
nary diſpoſition, the privateers pay more: regard 


to the port than to the diſpatch of their veſſels; a 
cirumſtance which neceſſarily prolongs the voyage, 


which every thing ſhould induce them to ſhorten 
as much as poſſible. Another inconvenienee {till 
more dangerous, is, the cuſtom they have of ſail» · 


ing from Europe at all times; though the regu- 


lafity of the winds and the currents hath deter- 


mined the moſt ones ſeaſon for ee at _ 
latitudes. ., 
Tuts bad A bende lach given-riſe to babe 0 


tion of the great and little voyage. The little 
voyage is the ſtraighteſt and the ſnhorteſt. It is no 


more than eighteen hundred leagues to the moſt 
diſtant Ports where there are ſlaves. It may be 
performed in thirty - five or forty days, from the 
beginning of September to the end of November: 3 

| > Ff 2 | 


x 


be- 


the _ 
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BOOK becauſe, from the time of ſetting out to the time 
. arrival, the winds and the currents are favour- 


able. It is even poſſible to attempt it in December, 
January and W but with leſs TOO: and 
ſuccels. ' T1 
_-  SArLinG is no 1 an in theſe: lt; 
a böte from the beginning of March to the end 
of Auguſt. The ſnips would have continually to 
ſtruggle againſt the violent currents which run 
northward, and againſt the ſouth- eaſt wind, which 
conſtantly blows. Experience has taught naviga- 
tors, that during this ſeaſon, they muſt keep at a 
a diſtance from the ſhore, get into the open ſea, 
fail towards the ſouth as far as twenty-ſix or twen- 
ty-cight degrees betwixt Africa and Brazil, and 
afterwards draw gradually nearer and nearer to 
Guinea, in order to land at a hundred and fifty 
or two hundred leagues to windward of the port 
where they are to aifembark. This route is two 
thouſand five hundred leagues, and requires ae 
or a hundred days fail: 

Tuis great route, independent . its 0 es 
prives them of the moſt favourable time for trade 
and for returning. The ſhips meet with. calms, 
are thwarted by. winds, and carried away by cur- 
Tents ; water. fails them, the proviſions are ſpoiled, 
and the ſlaves are ſeized: with the ſcurvy. . Other 
calamities-notleſs fatal, often increaſe the danger 
that atterids this expedition. The negroes, to the 
north of the Line, are ſubject to the ſmall-pox, 
6 by a "CE diſtreſſing, - ſeldom 

1 breaks 0 


a 
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breaks out among this people till after hands of B 67 g K 
fourteen. If this contagious diſtemper affects a ſhip — 
which is at her moorings, there are ſeveral known 
methods to leſſen its violence. But a ſhip attacked 
by it, while on its paſſage to America, often loſes 
the whole cargo of ſlaves. Thoſe who are born 
to the ſouth of the. Line, avoid this diſeaſe' by 
another, which is a kind of virulent ulcer, whoſe 
malignity is more violent and more irritable on 
the ſea, and which is never radically cured. Phy- 
ſicians ought, perhaps, to obſerve this double 
effect of the ſmall-pox among the negroes, which 
is, that it favours thoſe who are born beyond the 
Equator, and never attacks the others in their in- 
fancy. The number and variety of effects ſome- 
times afford occaſion for the inveſtigation of the 
cauſes of diſorders, and for the . of re- 
medies proper for them. | vr 
Tuaovon all the nations, concerned in the Aﬀri- 
can trade, are equally inrereſted in preſerving the 
"flaves in their paſſage, they do not all attend to 
it with the ſame care. They all feed them with 
beans, mixed with a ſmall quantity of rice; but 
they differ in other reſpects in their manner of 
treating them. The Engliſh, Dutch and Danes 
keep the men conſtantly in irons, and frequently 
hand. cuff the women: the ſmall number of hands 
they have on board their ſhips obliges them to 
this ſeverity. The French, who have great num- 
bers, allow them more liberty ; three or four days 
after their departure they take off all their ferters. 
Fig . 
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"= All theſe nations, eſpecially the Engliſh, are too 


n negligent with regard to the intercourſe between 
the ſailors with the women ſlaves. This i irregu- 


larity occaſions the death of three · fourths of thoſe 
whom the Guinea voyage deſtroys every year, 


None, but the | Portugueſe, during their paſſage, 


are ſecured againſt revolts and other calami- 
ties. This advantage is a conſequence” of the 
care they take to man their veſſels only with the 


negroes, to whom they have given their freedom. 


The flaves encouraged: by the 'canverſation' and 
condition of their countrymen, form a' tolerably 


favourable idea of the deſtiny that awaits them. 
The quietneſs of their behaviour induces the Por- 


tugueſe to grant the two. ſexes the happineſs of 
living together: an indulgence, which, if allowed 
in ether veſſels, would be PEE the gfeareſt 
inconveniences. | 


Ir is a generally EI. Piven, ae the 


blacks, who are brought from America, are now 


ſold at a higher price than they were formerly. 
This is a miſtake, arifing from this circumſtance, 
that the purchaſer pays attention only to the num- 
ber of thoſe arbitrary markes of value which he 


gives, inſtead of reckoning the quantity of thofe 


commodities he. delivers in exchange. This pro- 


portion, which is the only exact one, will make 


him: feaſible. that the price of  negroes hath not 


advanced; ſince they are purchaſed with the fame 
| er of thoſe commodittes as ey were in the 


earlieſt | 
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changed, and, not that of the unhappy. lave.,. 


0 times. It is the value of money that hack 24 Bc IT 


| ALL. nations do not ſell their faves: i in the ſame e | 


manner. The Engliſhmas, who. hath. promiſcu- flaves in 


America. 


ouſly bought up. whatever preſented, itſelf in . 
general market, ſells his cargo by nee A 
fingle merchant buys it entire; and the planters 
parcel it out. What they reject is ne into fo- 
reign colonies, either by ſmuggling, or with per- 
miſſion. The cheapneſs of a negro is à greater 
object to the buyer to induce him to purchaſe, than 
the badneſs of his conſtitution is to deter him from 
"Theſe . traders will one day be conyideed, of 
50 abſurdity of ſuch a conduct. Top 
Tux Portugueſe, Dutch, French and _ 
| who have no way of diſpoſing of the. infirm _ 
weakly llaves,, never charge themſelves with them 
in Guinea, They all divide. their cargpes, ac- 
cording to the demands of the proprietors, of 
plantations. | The bargain is made for ready mo- 
ney, or for credit, according as the circymſtances 
vary. When the terms are fixed for eighteen 
months, as it happens but too often in the French 
colonies, the .negro's labour muſt by that time 
have brought in two· thirds of the price paid for 
him. If that does not always happen, it is qying 
to particular reaſons, the detail a. which would 
be ſuperflugus, > fl 
1s America it is generally. believed — afercd, 
that the Aae are equally n of reaſon 
ebb io 6:7 and 
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BO 0 K and of \ virtue. The following well. authenticated 

fact will enable us to judge of this opinion. 

$7 Ax Engliſh ſhip that traded in Guinea in 1752, 

was obliged to leave the ſurgeon behind, whoſe 
bad ftate of health did not permit him to continue 
at ſea. Murray, for that was his name, was there 
endeavouring to recover his health, when a Dutch 
veſſel drew near the coaſt, put the blacks in irons, 


whom curioſity had brought to the ſhore, and i in. 
ſtantly ſailed off with their booty. d 


Tnosk who intereſted themſelves for theſe un. 
happy people, incenſed at ſo baſe a treachery, in. 
| ftantly Tan to Cudjoc, Who ſtopped them at his 
door, and aſked them what they were in ſearch 
of. The white man, who is with you, replied they, 
who ſhould be put to death, becauſe bis brethren have 
carried off ours. The Europeans, anſwered the ge- | 
nerous hoſt, who have carried off our counti rymen, 
are barbarians ; kill them whenever you can find them. 
Bur be who lodges with me is a good man, be is my 
friend, my.  bouſe is bis fortreſs"; ; FT" am bis "ſoldier, 
and I will defend him. Before you can get at” him, 
you hall paſs over my body. 0 my friends, what juſt 
man would ever enter my doors, FI bad ſuffered my 
habitation 10 be Rained with the blood of an innocent 
man This diſcourſe appeaſed the rage of the 
blacks : they retired aſhamed of the deſign that had 
brought them there ; and ſome days after acknow- 
| ledged to Murray himſelf, how happy they were 
that they had not committed a crime, which would 
have occaſioned them perperual remorſe, 
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 Tais event renders it probable, that, the firſt B © 1. K 
impreſſions which the Africans receive in the pe ne MT 
world, determine them either to good or bad ac 
tions. Repeated experience confirms the truth of 
tis obſervation : thoſe who fall to the ſhare of a2 


humane maſter, willingly eſpouſe his intereſts. 
They inſenſibly adopt the ſpirit and manners of 
the place where they are fixed. This attachment 
is ſometimes exalted even into heroiſm. A Por- 
tugueſe ſlave who had fled into the woods, having 


learnt that his old maſter had been taken up for an 


aſſaſſination, came into the court of juſtice, and 
acknowledged himſelf guilty of the fact; ler himſelf 
be put in priſon in lieu of his maſter; brought 
falſe, though judicial, proofs of his pretended 
crime, and ſuffered death inſtead of the guilty per- 
ſon. Actions of a leſs heroical nature, though 
not uncommon, have touched the hearts of ſome 
coloniſts. Several would readily ſay as Sir William 
Gooch, governor of Virginia, when he was blamed 


for returning the ſalutation of a black: I ſhould be 


very ſorry that a lave ſhould be more polite than myſelf. 


Bur there are barbarians, Who conſidering pity 
as a weakneſs, delight in making their depen- 
dents perpetually ſenſible of their tyranny. They 


juſtly, however, receive their puniſhment in the- 
negligence, infidelity, deſertion, and ſuicide =. 


the deplorable victims of their inſatiable avarice. 
Some of theſe unfortunate men, eſpecially thoſe 


of Mina, courageouſly put an end to their lives, 
under the firm perſuaſion, thar they ſhall imme- 


dimtely | 
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B 0.9K diately after death riſe again in their own country, 
wich they look upon as the fineſt in the world. 
A vindictive ſpirit, furniſnes others with reſources, 
ſtill more fatal. Iaſtructed from their infancy. in 
the arts of ꝑoiſons, which grow, as it were, un- 
der their hands, they empley them in the deſtruc- 
tion of the cattle, the horſes, the mules, the com. 
panions of their ſlavery, and of every living ching 
employed in the cultivation of the lands of their 
oppreſſors. In order to remove from themſelves 
all ſuſpicion, they firſt, exerciſe their cruelties on 
their wives, their children, their miſtreſſes, aud on 
every thing that is deareſt to them... In this. dread» 
ful project, that can only be the reſult of deſpair, 
they take the double pleaſure: of delivering their 
ſpeeies from a yoke more dreadful than death, and 
of leaving their tyrant in a wretched. ſtate of mi 
ſery, that is an image of their own condition. 
The fear of puniſhment does not check them, 
They are ſcarce ever known to. have any kind of 
foreſight ;, and they: are, moreover, certain of can» 
cealing their crimes, being proof againſt tortures. 
By means of one of thoſe inexplicable contradic- 
tions of the human heart, though common to all 
people, whether civilized « or not, negroes though = 
naturally cowards, give many inſtances of, an un 
ſhaken firmneſs of ſoul. The ſame organiſation 
which ſubjects them to ſervitude, from the indv-. 
lence of their mind, and. the relaxation of their 
fibres, inſpires them with vigour and unparalleled i 
reſolution for axtragedinary actions. They are 
| | cowards 
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cowards all their life-time and heroes only for il ” OL 
ſtant. One of theſe miſerable men has been known — 


to cut his wriſt off with a ſtroke of a hatehet, ra- 


ther than purchaſe his liberty, by e to 


Fer 


to the vile office of an executioner. 


Norhixve, however, is more miſerable dh hs 
condition of a black, throughout the whole Ame- 


rican Archipelago. A narrow, unwholeſome hut, 


- without any conveniences, ſerves him for a dwell- 


ing. His bed is a hurdle, fitter to put the body to 
torture than to afford it any eaſe. Some earthen 
pots, and à few wooden diſhes are his furniture. 


The coarſe linen which covers part of his body, 
neither ſecures him from the inſupportable heats 
of the day,” nor'the dangerous dews of the night. 
The food he is ſupplied with, is caſſava, falt beef, 
cod, fruits and roots, which are ſearce able to 
ſupport his miſerable exiſtence. Deprived of ere- 


ry enjoyment, he is condemned to a perpetual 


drudgery i in a burning climate, conſtantly wen * 


rod of an unfeeling maſte.. 
Fux condition of thefe flaves, e ey 
where deplorable. is ſomerhing different in the 


colonies. '' Thoſe who have very extenſive eſtates, 


generally give them a portion of land, to ſupply 


them with the neceſſaries of Hife. They are al- 


lowed to employ z part of the Sunday in cultivat- 
ing it, and the few moments that on other days 


they ſpare from the time allotted for their meals. 
ln the fmaller ifkands, the colonift himſelf furniſhes 


their food, * greateſt part of which hath been 
imported 
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30 2 K imported by ſea from other countries. Ignorance, 
A avarice, or poverty, have introduced into ſome 
| colonies, a method of providing for the ſubſiſtence. 
of negroes, equally deſtruftive both to the men 
and the plantation. They are allowed on Satur - 
day, or ſome other day, to work in the neigh- 
bauring plantations, or to plunder chem, i in order. 
to procure a. maintenance for the xeft of the 
week. EST 8 | 8 | 
;Bes1Dxs theſe differences arifing fend is par- 
ticular ſituation of the ſettlements in the Ame ⸗ 
rican iſlands, each European nation hath a man- 
ner of treating ſlaves peculiar to itſelf. The Spa- 
niards make them the companions of their in- 
dolence; the Portugueſe, the inſtruments of their 
debauch ; the Dutch, the victims of their ava- 
rice; the Engliſh, who eaſily derive their ſubſiſt. 
ence from their eſtates on the northern continent. 
are leſs attentive to the management of them chan . 
any other nations, If they neyer promote inter- 
marriages among the blacks, they yet receive with 
| kindneſs, as the gifts of nature, thoſe children 
that are the produce of leſs reſtrained connections, 
and ſeldom exact from the fathers or mothers 4 
toil or a tribute above their ſtrength. Slaves, by 
them, are conſidered merely as natural productions, 
which ought neither to be uſed, nor deſtroyed 
vithout neceſſity; but they never treat them with 
familiarity; they never ſmile upon them, nor 
ſpeak to them. One would think they were afraid 
of letting them fulpedt, that nature could have 
given 


* 
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given any one Mark of reſemblance betwixt them B * K 
and their ſlaves. This makes them hate the Eng- wo 


liſh. The French, leſs haughty, leſs diſdainful, 


| conſider the Africans as a ſpecies of moral beings; 
and theſe unhappy men, ſenſible of the honour of 


ſceing themſelves almoſt treated like rational crea- 
tures, ſeem to forget that their maſter is impatient 


of making his fortune, that he always exacts 14 


bours from them above their ſtrength, and fre. | 


quently lets them want ſubſiſtence. 

TEE opinions of the E uropeans have alſo ſome 
influence on the condition of the negroes of A- 
merica. The proteſtants, who are not actuated 
by a defire of making proſelytes, ſuffer them to 
live in Mohammediſm, or in that idolatry 1 in which 


: they were born, under a pretence, that it would be 
injurious to keep their brethren in Cbrift in a ſtate of 


ſlavery. The catholics think themſelves obliged to 
give them ſome inſtruction, and to baptize them; 
but their charity extends no further than the bare 
ceremonies of a baptiſm, which is wholly uſeleſs 
and unneceſſary to men who dread not the pains of 
hell, ro which, they ſay, they are accuſtomed in 
this life. 5 | 

THE torments they experience” in their Navery, 


© and the. diſorders to which they are liable in Ame- 


rica, both contribute to render them inſenſible to 
the dread of future puniſnment. They are parti- 


cularly ſubject to two diſeaſes,” the yaws, and a 


complaint that affects their ſtomach. The *firſt 


effect of this laſt diſorder 1 is, to turn their ſkin and 


com- 
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B 22 * complexion to an olive colour. Their tongue be. 
— — comes white, and they are overpowered by Heh, : | 


_ deſire of ſleeping that they cannot reſiſt : 

grow faint, and are incapable of the leaſt „ 
It is a languor, and a general relaxation of the whole 
machine. In this ſituation they are in ſuch a ſtate 
of deſpondency, that they ſuffer, themſelves to be 
knocked down rather than, walk. The loathing 
which they have of mild and wholeſome food, is 
attended with a kind of rage for every thing that is 
falted or ſpiced. Their legs ſwell, their breath is 
obſtructed, and few of them ſurvive this diſorder. 
The greateſt part die of ſuffocation, after boring | 
fuffered and. languiſhed for ſeveral months. | 


Tux thickneſs of their blood, which appears to 

be the ſource of theſe diſorders, may proceed from 
ſeveral cauſes. One of the principal, is, undoubted- 
ly, the melancholy. which mult ſeize theſe men who 
are violently torn away from. their country, are fet- 
tered like criminals, who. find themſelves allon a ſud- 
den on the ſea, where they continue for two months 
or fix weeks, and who, from the midſt of a beloved, 
family, paſs under the yoke of an unknown people, 
from whom they expect the moſt dreadful puniſh- 
ments. A ſpecies of food, new to them, and diſ- 
agreeable in itſelf, diſguſts them in their paſſage. 
At their arrival in the iſlands, the proviſions that 
are diſtributed to them, are neither good in qua- 
lity, nor ſufficient to ſupport them. To complete 
their miſery, ſeveral among them have contracted 
in Africa, 16 habit of eating a certain kind of 
2 earthy 


* 
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earth, which-gratified their taſte, without being in 5 2 o K 
the leaſt hurtful to them: they ſeek for ſomething —yy— | 


that reſembles this, and chance has thrown in their 
way a ſoft ſtone of a wy Gy which: REY 
ſpoils their ſtomach. 

Tu yaws, which is dle Sbm Aibooſer pecu- 
Hack to Negroes, / diſcovers itſelt by. blotches that are 
dry, hard; callous, and round, ſometimes covered 
by the ſkjn, but moſt commonly ulcerated, and 

ſprinkled, as it were, with a whitiſh flower inter- 
mixed with yellow. The yaws have been con- 
founded with the venereal diſeaſe, becauſe the 
ſame remedy is proper for both. This opinion, 
though pretty general, has leſs to ſupport it, bon 
at firſt fight it appears to have. 

At the negroes, as well male bal FOR 
come from Guinea, or are born in the iſlands, 
have the yaws once in their lives: it is a diſeaſe 
they muſt neceſſarily paſs through; but there is 
no inſtance of any of them being attacked with it 
a ſecond time, after having been radically cured. 
The Europeans ſeldom or never òatch this diſor- 
der, notwithſtanding the frequent and daily con- 

nection which they have witk the negro women. 
Theſe women ſuckle the children of the white peo - 
ple, but do not give them the yaws. Ho is it poſſi- 
ble to reconcile theſe facts, Which are inconteſtible, 
with the ſyſtem which phyſicians ſeem to haveadopt- 
ed with regard to the nature of the-yaws ? Can it 
not be allowed, that the ſemen, the blood, and ſkin 


of the negroes,” are ſuſceptible af a virus peculiar to 
their 


10 
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B 25 K cheir ſpecies? The cauſe of this diſorder, per- 
aps, is owing to that which occaſions their colour: 


one difference is naturally productive of another: 


and there is no being or quality that n abſo- 


lutely detached from others in nature.” | 
Bur whatever this diſorder may be, it is ahi 


from the moſt accurate and undeniable calculati- 


ons, that there dies every year in America, the 


ſeventh part of the blacks that are imported thither 


from Guinea. Fourteen hundred thouſand . un- 
happy beings, who are now in the European colo- 


nies of the new world, are the unfortunate remains 
of nine millions of ſlaves that have- been conveyed 
thither. This dreadful. deſtruction cannot be the 


effect of the climate, which is nearly the ſame as 
that of Africa, much leſs of the diſorders, to which, | 
in the opinion of all obſervers, but few fall a facri- 


_ fice. It muſt originate from the manner in which 


In what 


manner 


the condi- 
tion of 
ſlaves 
might be 


rendered 


more ſup- 


portable. 


theſe ſlaves are governed: and er e an error 


of this nature be corrected ? I: ö 
Tur firſt ſtep. neceſſary in this: elbe 
would be to attend minutely to the natural and 
moral ſtate of man. Thoſe who go/ to purchaſe 
blacks on the coaſts of ſavage nations; thoſe who 
convey them to America, and eſpecially thoſe'who 
direct their labours, often think themſelves oblig- 


ed, from their ſituation, and frequently too for che 
6 of their own ſafety, to; oppteſs theſe wretched 


The ſoul of theſe managers of la ves, loſt 


L to an ſenſe of compaſſion, -is ignorant of every mo 


tive to ee * but 06s. of fear or ſeve- . 


r Pity, 
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rity, and theſe they exerciſe with all the harſhneſs 20 K 
of a temporary authority. If the proprietors of — 


plantations would ceaſe to regard the care of their 
ſlaves, as an occupation ale thern, and conſi- 
der it as an office to which it is their duty to at- 
tend, they would ſoon diſcard theſe errors that 
ariſe from a ſpirit of cruelty. The hiſtory of all 
mankind would ſhew them, that in order to ren- 
| der ſlavery uſeful, it is, at leaſt neceſſary to make 
it ealy ; that force does not prevent the rebellion 
of the mind; that it is the maſter's intereſt that 
the ſlave ſhould be attached to life, and that no- 
thing is to be expected from him the moment that 
he no longer fears co die. 
Inis principle of enlightened reaſon, 3 
from the ſentiments of humanity, would contri- 
bute to the reformation of ſeveral abuſes. Men 
would acknowledge the neceſſity of lodging, 
cloathing, and giving proper food to beings con- 
demned to the molt painful bondage that ever has 
exiſted ſince the infamous origin of ſlavery. They 
would be ſenſible, that it is naturally impoſſible 
that thoſe who reap no advantage from their own 
labours, can have the fame underſtanding, the 
lame oeconomy, the ſame activity, the tame ſtrength 
as the man who enjoys the produce of his induſtry. 
That political moderation would gradually take 
place, which conſiſts in leſſening of labour, alle- 
viating puniſhment, and rendering to man part 
of his rights, in order to reap with greater cer- 
tainty the benefit af thoſe duties that are impoſed 


„ „ upon 
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BOOK upon him. The preſervation of a great number 
XI. i | F249 Z 
Fans ras Fr ſlaves, whom diſorders occaſioned by vexa- 


tion or regret, deprive the colonies of, would be 
the natural conſequence of ſo wiſe a regulation. 
Far from aggravating the yoke that oppreſſes 
them, every kind of attention ſhould be given to 
make it eaſy, and to diſſipate even the idea of it, 
by favouring a natural taſte that ſeems peculiar to 
the negroes. 
Tntir organs are extremely ſenſible of the 
powers of muſic. Their ear is fo true, that in 
their dances, the time of a ſong makes them ſpring. 
wp a hundred at once, ſtriking the earth at the 
ſame inſtant. Enchanted, as it were, with the 
voice of a finger, or the tone of a ſtringed in- 
ſtrument, a vibration of the air is the ſpirit that 
actuates all the bodies of cheſe men: a ſound agi- 
tates, tranſports, and throws them into extaſies. 
In their common labours, the motion of their 
arms, or of their feet, is always in cadence. At 
all their employments they ſing, and feem always 
as if they were dancing. Muſic animates their 
courage, and rouzes them from their indolence. 
The marks of this extreme ſenſibility to harmony, 
are viſible in all the muſcles of their bodies, which 
are always naked. Poets and muſicians by nature, 
they make the words ſubſervient to the muſic, by 
a licence they arbitrarily aſſume of lengthening or 
ſhortening them, in order to accommodate them 
to an air that pleaſes them. Whenever any ob- 
ject or incident er a negro, he inſtantly. makes 
5 + 4 it 
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are akernately repeated by the finger and the ge 
Tins or "hs bars ft muſic compoſe i whole Gan 
of the ſong. A circumſtance that appears ſingu- 


ur, is, that the ſame air, though merely a conti- 


nual repetition of the ſame tones, takes entire 

poſſeſſion of them, makes them work or dance 

for ſeveral hours: neither they, nor even the 
white men, are diſguſted with that tedious unifor- 
mity which theſe repetitions might naturally occa- 
ſion. This particular attachment is owing to the 
warmth and expreſſion which they introduce into 
their ſongs. Their airs are generally double time, 


None of them tend to inſpire them with pride, 
' Thoſe intended to excite tenderneſs, promote ra- 


ther a kind of languor. Even thoſe. which are 


moſt lively, carry in them a certain expreſſion of 


melancholy. This is the higheſt entertainment to 


minds of great ſenſibility. 
So ſtrong am inclin: con for muſic might become 


a powerful motive of action under the direct n 


ſkillful hands. Feſtivals, games and rev ards mi nt 5 


on this account be eſtabliſned among them. Thee 
amuſements, conducted with judgment, would 
prevent that ſtupidity ſo. common among flaves, 


eaſe their labours, and preſerve them from that 


conſtant melancholy which conſumes them, nd 


ſhortens their days. After having provided for 
the as of the blacks exported irom Afri- 
_6 8 2 g az 


it the ſubject of a ſong. In all ages this has been BOOK 
XI. 
the origin of poetry. Three or four words, which 
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BOOK ca, the ile of thoſe ww are born in the 
— iſlands themſelves would then be conſidered. 
Tux negroes are not averſe from the propaga- 
tion of Weir ſpecies even in the chains of ſlavery. 
But it is the cruelty of their maſters which hath 
effectually prevented them from complying with 
this great end of nature. Such hard labour is re- 
quired from. negro women, both before and after 
their pregnancy, that their children are either 
abortive, or live but a ſhort time after delivery. 
Mothers, rendered deſperate by the puniſhments 
which the weakneſs of their condition occaſions 
them, ſnatch ſometimes their children from the | 
cradle, in order to ſtrangle them in their arms, 
and ſacrifice them with a fury mingled with a ſpi- 
rit of revenge and compaſſion, that they may. not 
become the property of their cruel maſters. This 
barbarity, the horror of which muſt be wholly 
imputed to the Europeans, will, perhaps, convince 
them of their error. Their ſenſibility will be 
rouzed, and engage them to pay a greater attention 
to their true intereſts. They will find that by com- 
mitting ſuch outrages againſt humanity, they in- 
jure themſelves; 50 if they do not become the 
benefactors of their ſlaves, they will at leaſt ceaſe | 
to be their executioners. 2 
Tux will, perhaps, reſolve to ſet free thole 
mothers who ſhall have brought up a conſiderable 
number of children to the age of fix years. The 
allurements of liberty are the moſt powerful chat 
can influence the human heart. The negro wo- 
* Ys e e e 
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men,. animated by the hope of ſo great a bleſſing, B 00 K 
to which all would aſpire, and few would be able 
to obtain, would make neglect and infamy be 1 
ſucceeded by a virtuous emulation to bring up 
children, whoſe number and preſervation' would 
ſecure to them freedom and tranquillity. 

AFTER having taken wiſe meaſures not to de- 
prive their plantations. of thoſe ſuccours ariſing 
from the extraordinary fruitfulneſs of the negro 
women ; they will attend to the care of conducting 
and extending cultivation by means of population, 
and without foreign expedients. Every thing in- 
vites them to eſtabliſh this eaſy and natural ſyſtem, 

TazRE are ſome powers, whoſe ſettlements in 
the American iſles, every day acquire extent, and 
there are none whoſe manual labour does not con- 
tinually increaſe. Theſe lands, therefore, con. 
ſtantly require a greater number of hands to clear 
them. Africa, where all Europeans go to recruit 
the population of their colonies, gradually fur- 
niſhes them with fewer men, and ſupplies them at 

the ſame time with worſe ſlaves, and at a higher 
Price. This ſource for the obtaining ſlaves, will 
be gradually more and more exhauſted, But were 
this change in trade as chimerical, as it ſeems to 
be not far diſtant, it is ee certain that a 
great number of flaves, drawn out of a remote 
region, periſh in their paſſage, or in the new 
world; and that when they come to America they 
are fold at a very advanced price; that there are 


few of them whoſe natural term of life is not 
Ge 3 ſhortened ; 


\ 


— 
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"OG K ſhortened ; and that the greater part of thoſe who 
wy attain a wretched old age, are extremely ignorant, 

and being accuſtomed from their infancy to idle- 
neſs, are frequently very unfit for the employ- 

ments to which they are deſtined, and are in A 

continual ſtate of deſpondency, on account of 

* - their being ſeparated from their country. If we 

are not miſtaken in our opinion, cultivators born 

in the American iſlands themſelves, always breath- 
ing their native air, brought up without any other 
expence than what conſiſts in a cheap food, habi- 
tuated in early life to labour by their own parents, 
endowed with a ſufficient ſhare of underſtanding, 
or a ſingular aptitude for all the uſeful arts; ſuch 
cultivators cannot but be preferable to ſlaves that 
have been ſold and live in a perpetual exile and 

reſtraint. 

Taz method of ſubltiraiog i in the plate of fo- 

' reign negroes thoſe of the colonies themſelves, is 
very obvious. It wholly conſiſts in ſuperintending 
the black children that are born in the iſlands, in 
confining to their workhouſes that multitude of 
ſlaves, who carry about with them their worthleſl- 
neſs, their licentiouſneſs, and the luxury and i in- 

ſolence of their maſters, in all the towns and ports 
of Europe ; but above all, in requiring of naviga - 
tors who frequent the African coaſts, that they 
ſhould form their cargo of an equal number of 

3 men and women, or even of a majority of wo- 

men, during ſome years, in order to reduce that 
6 which obtains between the two ſexes. 
* Tuns b 
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Tus laſt precaution, by putting the pleaſures B 0.0 K 
5 love within the reach of all the blacks, would — 


contribute to cheir eaſe and multiplieation. Theſe 
unhappy men, forgetting the weight of their 
chains, would with tranſport ſee themſelves live 
again in their children. The majority of them 
are faithful, even to death, to thoſe negro women 
| whom love and flavery have aſſigned to them for 
their companions z they treat them with-that com- 
paſſion which the wretched mutually derive from 
one another even in the rigour of their condition; 
they comfort them under the load of their em- 
ployments; they ſympathize, at leaſt, with them, 
when, through exceſs of labour, or want of food, 
the mother can only offer her child a breaſt that is 
dry, or bathed in her tears. 3 women, on 
their part, though tied down to no reſtrictions of 
chaſtity, are fixed in their attachments; provided 
that the vanity of being beloved by white people 
does not render them inconſtant. Unhappily this 
is a temptation to infidelity, to which they have 
too often opportunities to yield. | 
|  Tnosz who have inquired into the cauſes of this 
taſte for black women, which appears to be ſo de- 
praved in the Europeans, have found it to ariſe 
from the nature of the climate, which under the 
; torrid zone irreſiſtibly excites men to the pleaſures 
of love; the facility of gratifying this inſur- 
mountable inclination without reſtraint, and with- 
out the trouble of a long purſuit ; from a certain 


captivating atraction of beauty, diſcoverable in 
C0 "O84 - oO. 
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B oe black women, as ſoon as cuſtom hath once reeon. 
——ciled the eye to their cglour;- but principally from 
a warmth of conſtitution, which gives them the 
power of inſpiring and returning the moſt ardent 
tranſports. Thus they revenge themſelves, as it 

were, for the humiliating deſpondence of their 
condition, by the violent and immoderate paſſions 

which they excite in their maſters ; nor do our la- 

dies, in Europe, poſſeſs in a more exalted degree 

the art of waſting and running out large fortunes 

than the negro women. But thoſe of Africa have 

the ſuperiority over thoſe of Europe, in the real 
paſſion they have for the men who purchale them, 

The happy diſcovery and prevention of conſpira- 

cies that would have deſtroyed all their oppreſſors 

by the hands of their ſlaves, hath been often ow- 

ing to the faithful attachment of theſe negro wo- 

men. The double tyranny of theſe unworthy 
uſurpers of the eſtates and liberty of ſuch a num- 

ber of people, deſerved, RED ſuch. a han 
niſhment. 

lavery is W will not here ſo far debaſe obikelvics as to 
ntirely re- 
\ugnant to enlarge the ignominious liſt of thoſe writers who 
wmanity, devote their abilities to juſtify by policy what mo- 


zaſon and 
uſtice. rality condemns. In an age where ſo many errors 


are boldly laid open, it would be vnpardonable 30 


to conceal any truth that is intereſting to huma- 
nity. If whatever we have hitherto advanced 
hath ſeemingly. tended only to alleviate the 
burden of ſlavery, the, reaſon is, that it was 
firſt neceſſary to give ſame comfort to thoſe un- 
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happy. beings, whom we cannot ſet free; 0d 0% K 
convince their oppreſſors chat they are cruel to WA * 


the prejudice of their real intereſts. But, in the 
mean time, until ſome conſiderable revolution ſhall 
make the evidence of this great truth felt, it may 

not be improper to purſue this ſubject further. 
We ſhall then firſt prove, that there is no reaſon 
of ſtate that can authoriſe ſlavery. We ſhall not be 
afraid to cite to the tribunal of reaſon and juſtice 
thoſe governments which tolerate this cruelty, or 
which even are not aſhamed to make 1 it the baſis 
of their power. 

MonTESQUIEU ok! not prevail upon 1 
to treat the queſtion concerning ſlavery in a ſerious 
light. In reality it is degrading reaſon to employ 
it, I will not ſay in defending, but even in refut- 
ing an abuſe ſo repugnant to it. Whoever juſti- 
fies ſo. odious a ſy{tem, deſerves the utmoſt con- 
tempt from a philoſopher, and from the negro a 
ſtab with his dagger. 5 

Ir you touch me, ſaid Clariſſa to Lovelace, that 
moment I kill myſelf; and I would fay to him, 
who attempted to deprive me of my liberty, if 
you approach me, I will ſtab you. In this cafe, 
I ſhould reaſon better than Clariſſa ; becauſe, de- 
fending my liberty, or, which is the ſame thing, 
my life, is my primary duty; to regard that of | 
another, is only a ſecondary conſideration ; and if 
all other circumſtances were the ſame, the death 
of acriminal is more conformable ro juſtice than 


that of an innocent perſon. 
| Wit 
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BOOK Witt it be faid, that he who wants to make 
me a ſlave does me ne injury, but that he only 
makes uſe of his rights? Where are thoſe rights? 
Who hath ſtamped upon them ſo ſacred a character 
as to filence mine? From nature 1 hold the right 
of felf- defence ; ; nature, therefore, has not given 
to another the right of attacking me. If thou 
thinkeſt thyſelf authoriſed to oppreſs me, becauſe 
thou art ſtronger and more ingenious than I am 
do not complain if my vigorous arm ſhall plunge - 
a dagger into thy breaſt; do not complain, when 
in thy tortured entrails thou ſhalt feel the pangs 
of death conveyed by poiſon into thy food: I am 
ſtronger and more ingenious than thou: fall a vic- 
tim, therefore, in thy turn; and expiate the crime 
of having been an oppreſſor. 
Hz who ſupports the ſyſtem of Navery i is the 
enemy of the whole human race. He divides it 
into two ſocieties of legal aſſaſſins; the oppreſſors 
and the oppreſſed. It is the ſame thing as pro- 
claiming to the world, if you would preſerve your 
life, inſtantly take away mine, lor want to have 
* 1 
Bur the right of ſlavery, you ſay, een r 
to the right of labour and the privation of liberty, 
not of life. What! does not the maſter, Who 
diſpoſes of my ſtrength at his pleaſure, likewiſe 
diſpoſe of my life, which depends on the volun- 
tary and proper uſe of my faculties? What is ex- 
iſtence to him, who has not the diſpoſal of it? I 
1 cannot. Kill my fave ; but I can make him bleed 
under 


of \ 
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under the Whip of an executioner; I can over- BOOK 
. 
whelm him with ſorrows, drudgery and want; I wget 
can injure him every way, and ſecretly undermine : 
the principles and ſprings of his life; I can ſmo- 
ther by ſlow puniſhments, the wretched infant 
which a negro woman carries in her womb. Thus 
the laws protect the ſlave againſt a violent death, ; 
only to leave to my cruelty We e Ae 5 
him die by degrees. | 
Lr us proceed a ſtep further: the right of 1 
ſlavery is that of perpetrating all ſorts of crimes : | 
thoſe crimes which invade property; for ſlaves are 
not ſuffered to have any even in their own per- 
ſons: thoſe crimes which deftroy perſonal ſafery ; 
for the ſlave may be ſacrificed to the caprice, of 
his maſter: thoſe crimes which make modeſty 
ſhudder. —My blood riſes at theſe horrid images. 
I deteſt, I abhor the human ſpecies, made up on- 
ly of victims and executioners, and if it is never 
to become better, may it be annihilated! 
FoxrnER, that I may diſcloſe without reſerve 
my ſentiments on this ſubject.  Cartouche, the 
highwayman, ſitting at the foot of a tree in a deep 
foreſt, calculating the profits and loſſes of his rob- 
beries, the rewards and pay of his affociates, and | 
_ adjuſting with them the ideas of proportion and 5 
diſtributive juſtice; this Cartouche is not a very 
different character from that of the privateer, 
who, reclined on his counter, with his pen in his 
hand, ſettles the number of attacks which he can 
order to be made on the coaſts of Guinea; who 
PO | de- 


: 
| 
i 
| 
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wk deliberately examines how many firelocks each 
= negro will coſt him, in order to ſupport the war 


which is to furniſh him with ſlaves; how many 
iron fetters to confine him aboard; how many 
whips to make him work : how much each drop 
of blood will be worth to him. with. which each 
negro will water his plantation: if the black wo- 
man will contribute more to his eſtate by the la- 
bours of her hands, or by thoſe of bearing chil- | 
dren ?—What think you of this parallel ?—The 
highwayman attacks you, and takes your money, 

the trader carries off even your perſon. . The one 
invades the rights of ſociety, the other, thoſe of 
nature. This certainly is the truth; and if there 
exiſted a religion which authoriſed, which tole- 
rated, even by its filence, ſuch enormities ; if, 
moreover, occupied by idle or factious queſtions, 
it did not eternally denounce vengeance. againſt 
the authors or inſtruments of this tyranny ; if it 
made it criminal for a flave to break his bonds; ; if 
it did not expel the unjuſt judge who condemns 
the fugitive to death; if ſuch a religion exiſted, 


its miniſters ought to be maſſacred under the ruins | 


of their altars. | 
Bur theſe negroes, ſay they, are a race of. men 
born for ſlavery; their diſpoſitions are narrow, 
treacherous, and wicked; they themſelves allow 
the ſuperiority of our underſtandings, and almoſt 
dcknowledge: the Juſtice of our authority. 
Tux minds of the negroes are contracted ; be- 


_ cauſe * deſtroys all he ſprings of the ſoul. 
5 "ny 


—— 
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They are wicked ; but not ſufficiently ſo with you. B AE 
They are treacherous, becauſe they are under o ĩ - 
oblig:tion-to ſpeak truth to their tyrants. They 
acknowledge the ſuperiority of our underſtand- 
ings; becauſe we have abuſed their Ignorance : 
they allow the juſtice of our authority, becauſe 
we have abuſed their weakneſs. I might as well 

ſay, that the Indians are a ſpecies of men born to be 
cruſhed to death; becauſe there are fanatics among 
them, who throw themſelves under the wheels 
of their idol's car before the temple of Jaguernat. 
Bor theſe negroes, it is further urged, were 23 5 
born ſlaves. Barbarians, will you perſuade me, 
that a man can be the property of a ſovereign, a 
ſon the property of a father, a wife the property of 
a huſband, a domeſtic the property of a ar 
a negro the property of a planter ? 
Bor theſe ſlaves have ſold themſelves. Could 2 
man ever by compact, or by an oath permit an- 
other to uſe and abuſe him? If he aſſented to this 
compact, or confirmed it by an oath, it was in a 
tranſport of ignorance or folly; and he is releaſed 
from it, the moment that he either knows him- 
ſelf, or his reaſon returns. - 
Bur they had been taken in war. What does 
this ſignify to you? Suffer the conqueror to make 
what ill uſe he pleaſes of his own victory. Why 
do you make yourſelves his accomplices? 
Bor they were criminals condemned in theircoun- ; 
try to ſlavery. Who was it that condemned them: ? 
Do you not know, that in a deſpotic ſtate chere 
is no criminal but the tyrant. 
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BOOK | Tux ſubject; of an abſolute. prince is the ſame | 
— the ſlave in a ſtate repugnant to nature. Every 


thing that contributes to keep a man in ſuch 
a ſtate is an attempt againſt his perſon. Every 

power which fixes him to the tyranny of one man, 
is the power of his enemies: and all thoſe who 
are about him are the authors or abettors of this 
violence. His mother, who taught him the firſt 
leſſons of obedience ; his neighbour, who ſet him 
the example of it; his ſuperiors, who compelled 
him into this ſtate 3 and his equals, who led him 
into it by their opinion: all theſe are the miniſters 
and inſtruments of tyranny. The tyrant can do 
nothing of himſelf; he is only the firſt mover 
of thoſe efforts which all his ſubjects exert to their 
own mutual oppreſſion. He keeps them in a ſtate 
of perpetual war, which renders robberies, trea- 


ſons, aſſaſſinations lawful. Thus, like the blood 


which flows in his veins, all crimes originate from 
his heart, and return thither as to their primary. 
\ ſource. Caligula uſed to ſay, that if the whole 
human race had but one head, he ſhould: have 
taken pleaſure in cutting it off. Socrates would 
have ſaid, that if all crimes were heaped upon 
one head, that ſhould be che one > IG: n o 
ock off. "742. 
Lzr us, therefore, FP DET to \ ant as light 
of reaſon and the ſentiments of nature take place 


of the blind ferocity of our anceſlors. Let us 


break the honds of ſo many victims to our merce- 
nary principles, ſnould we even be obliged to diſ- 
dur 
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Bur even this is not neceſſary. There is no 


occaſion to give up thoſe conveniencies which 


cuſtom hath ſo much endeared to us. We may 
draw them from our colonies, without peopling 
them with ſlaves. Theſe productions may be cul- 


tivated by the hands of freemen, and en be 


reaped without remorſe. 


Tux iſlands are filled with blacks; whoſe fetters 


have been broken. They ſucceſſively clear the 
' ſmall plantations that have been given them, or 
which they have acquired by their induſtry. Such 
of theſe unhappy men, as ſhould recover their 

independence, would live in quiet upon the ſame 

manual labours, that would be then free and 
advantageous to them. The vaſſals of Denmark, 
who have'lately been made free, have not aban- 
doned their ploughs. 7: ; 
Is it then apprehended, that the facility of ac- 


quiring ſubſiſtence without labour, on a ſoil natu- 


rally fertile, and of diſpenſing with the want of 
cloaths, would plunge theſe men in idleneſs? 
Why then do not the inhabitants of Europe con- 


fine themſelves to ſuch labours as are of indiſ- 


penſable neceſſity? Why do they exhauſt their 
powers im laborious employ ments which tend only 
to the ſenſual gratifications of a frivolous imagi- 
nation? There are amongſt us a thouſand profeſ- 
ſions, ſome more laborious than others, which 


owe their origin to our inſtitutions. Human laws 


have 


ard 2 commerce which is founded only « on injek BOOK 
tice, and whoſe object i is luxury. | | Then 1 


I 
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| BOOK have given riſe to a variety of factitious wants, 
ant} apy otherwiſe would never have had an exiſt. 


ence. By diſpoſing of every ſpecies of property 
according to their capricious inſtituriohs, they have 
ſubjected an infinite number of people to the im- 
perious will of their fellow- creatures, fo far as 
even to make them ſing and dance for ſubſiſtence. 
We have amongſt us beings, formed like our- 
ſelves, who have conſented to inter themſelves un · 
der mountains, to furniſh-us with metals and with 
copper, perhaps to poiſon us: why do we ima- 
gine that the negroes are leſs W and leſs wont 
than the Europeans ? 1 FI 
AT the time that we gradually cn liberty 
on theſe unhappy beings as a reward for their 
economy, their good = fra and their induſ- 
try, we muſt be careful to ſubject them to our 
laws and manners, and to offer them our ſuper- 
fluities. We muſt give them a country, give them 
intereſts to ſtudy, productions to cultivate, and 
an object adequate to their reſpective taſtes, and 
our colonies will never want hands, which being 
eaſed of their chains, will be more active and 
robuſt. Ne eee | 
| In order to overturn the whole ſyſtem of lave- 
ry, which is ſupported by paſſions ſo univerſal, 
by laws ſo authentic, by the emulation of ſuch 
powerful nations, by prejudices ſtill more power- | 
ful, to what tribunal ſhall we refer the cauſe of 
humanity, which ſo many men are in confederacy 
to o betray * * of the earth, you alone can 
bring 2 
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bring about this revolution. If you do not ſport 3 o oK 
with the reſt of mortals, if you do not regard the x1. 
power of kings as the right of a ſucceſsful plun— 
der, and the obedience of ſubjects as arttully ob? 
rained from their ignorance, refle& on your. own: 
obligations. Refuſe the ſanction of your autho- 
_ rity to the infamous and criminal traffic of men 
turned into ſo many herds of cattle, and this trade 
will ceaſe. For once unite, for the happineſs of 
the world, thoſe powers and deſigns which have 
been ſo often exerted for its ruin. If ſome one 
among you would venture to found the expec- 
tation of his opulence and grandeur on the gene - 
rolity of all the reſt, he inſtantly becomes an ene - 
my of mankind; who ought to be deſtroyed. Vou 
may carry fire and ſword. into his territories.” Your 
armies will ſoon be inſpired with the ſacred en- 
thuſiaſm of humanity. You will then perceive 
what difference virtue makes between men who 
ſuccour the ann and mercenaries a, v ſerve 
tyrants. | | 
Bur what am FRO ? Las the nation calls 
of humanity: be no longer pleaded. with the peo- 
ple and their . maſters: perhaps, they have never 
been attended to in any public tranſactions. If then, 
ye nations of Europe, intereſt alone can exert its 
influence over you, ; liſten to me once more. Your 
ſlaves ſtand in no need either of your generoſity 
or your counſels, in order to break the facrile· 
gious yoke of their oppreſſion. Nature ſpeaks A 
more powerful language than philoſophy, or in- 
Vox. III. e h tereſt. 
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RO O k tereſt. Some white people already maſfacred, 
XI. have expiated a part of our crimes; already have 
o colonies of fugitive negroes been eſtabliſhes, 
| ro whom treaties and power give a perfect ſecy- 
rity from your attempts. Poiſon hath at different 
times been the inftrument of their vengeance. 
Several have eluded your oppreſſion by a volun- 
tary death. Theſe enterpriſes are ſo many indica- 
tions of the impending ſtorm z and the negroes 
* only want a chief, ſufficiently courageous, to lead 
| them to vengeance and ſlaughter. 
Wuxxk is this great man to be found, whom 
nature, perhaps, owes to the honour of the hu- 
man ſpecies? Where is this new Spartacus, who 
will not find a Craſſus? Then will the black code be 
no more; and the white code will be a dreadful 
one, if the conqueror only regards the _ of 
repriſals. | 
. Eirr this revolution Aker places, oy negroes 
groan under the yoke of oppreſſion, the deſcrip- 
tion of which cannot but intereſt us more and more 
in their deſtiny. | 
Labours orf TEE ſoil of che American inands hath inde reſem- 
faves. plance to ours. Its productions are very diffe- 
rent, as well as the manner of cultivating them. 
Except ſome pot- herbs, er. is ſown there; 
nay thing is planted. | 
Topacco- being the firſt und has was 
- cultivated, as its roots do novitrike deep, and the 
leaſt injury deſtroys them, a ſimple harrow was 
2 e to 1 the lands which were 
e440} | 1 
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to receive it, and to extirpate the noxious weeds B 0/0 K 


which would have choaked it,” This * ill 2 
——— 


prevalls. 
WHEN more tidubtelnme a ids to be 


_ attended to, which were more delicate, the: hoe 
was made uſe of to work and weed; but it was 
not employed over the whole extent of ground 
that was to be cultivated. It was thought ſuffi- 

cient to dig a hole for the reception of the plant. 
Tn inequality of the-ground, moſt commonly 
full of hillocks, probably gave riſe to this cuſtom, 
Ir might be apprehended, that the rains, which 
always fall in torrents, ſhould deſtroy, by the ca- 
vities they make, the land that had been turned 
up. Indolence, and the want of means at the 
ine of the firſt ſertlements extended this practice 
to the moſt level plains, and cuſtom, which no 
one ever thought of deviating from, gavea ſanction 
to it. At length ſome. planters, who were adven- 
turous enough to diſcard former prejudices, thought 
_ of uſing the plough, and it is probable, that this 
method will become general wherever it ſhall be 
found practicable. It has every circumſtance in 
its favour that can make it deſirable.. 
Alx the lands of the iſlands were virgin mn | 
E the Europeans undertook to clear them. 
The firſt that were occupied, have for a long time 
yielded leſs produce than they did in the begin- 
ning. Thoſt which have been ſucceffively clear- 
ed, are likewiſe more or/leſs exhauſted, in pro- 


Fun to the period of their firſt” cultivation. 
H 3 | What» 
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BOOK Whatever their fertility at firſt might have been, 


they all loſe it in proceſs of time, and they will ſoon 


c ceaſe to requite the labours of thoſe who cultivate 
them, if art is not exerted to affiſt nature. 


Ir is a principle of agriculture generally ad- 


| mitted by naturaliſts, that the earth becomes fer- 


tile only in proportion as it can receive the influ- 
ence of the air, and of. all thoſe meteors which 


are directed by this powerful agent, ſuch as fogs, 


dews, and rains. Continual labour can only pro- 
cure this advantage to it: the iſlands in particu- 
lar conſtantly require it. The wet ſeaſon muſt 
be choſen for turning up the ground, the dryneſs 


of which would be an impediment to fertility. 


Ploughing cannot be attended with any inconve- 


nience in lands that are level. One might pre- 


vent the danger of having ſnelving grounds de- 
ſtroyed by ſtorms, by makingfurrows tranſverſely, 
on a line that ſhould croſs that of the ſlope of the 


| hillocks. If the declivity were ſo ſteep that the 


cultivated grounds could be carried away, notwith- 
ſtanding the furrows, ſmall drains, ſomething 
deeper might be added for the ſame purpoſe at par- 
ticular diſtances, which would partly break the 


force and velocity that the ſicepneſs, of 1 hills | 
adds to the fall of heavy rains. | 


Taz: utility of the plough would, not be Honey 


limited to the producing a greater portion of the 


vegetable juice in plants; it would make their 
produce the more certain. The iſlands are the re · 
gions of inſects: their multiplication, there is fa- 
N in ned] voured 


ä 
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voured by a conſtant heat, and one race ſucceeds BOOK 
another without interruption. The extenſive ra- NI 
vages they make are well known. Frequent and —.— 


ſucceſſive ploughing would check, the progreſs of 
this devouring race, diſturb their reproduction, 
would kill great numbers of them, and deſtroy 
the greateſt part of their eggs. Perhaps this ex-. 
pedient would not be ſufficient againſt the rats 
which ſhips have brought from Europe into Ame- 
rica, where they have increaſed to that degree, 
that they often deſtroy one third of the crops. 
The induſtry of ſlaves might alſo be made uſe of, 
and their vigilance might be encouraged by ſome 
gratification. 
Tux uſe of the plough would probably i intro- 
duce the cuſtom of manuring ; it is already known 
on the greateſt part of the coaſt. The manure 
there in uſe is called varech, a kind of ſea plant, 
which when ripe, is detached from the water, and 
driven on the ſtrand by the motion of the waves: 
it is very productive of fertility, but if ee 
without previous preparation, it communicates to 
the ſugar a diſagreeable bitterneſs, which muſt 
afiſe from the ſalts that are impregnated with oily 
particles abounding in ſea plants. Perhaps, in or- 
der to take off this bitter taſte, it would only be 
neceſſary to burn the plant and make uſe of the 
aſhes. The ſalts being by this operation detached 
from the oily particles, and triturated by vegeta- 
tion, would circulate more freely in the lager can, 


and impart to it purer juices. $7 a9 15 
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BOOK THe interior parts of this country have not till 


lately been dunged. Neceſſity will make this 


practice become more general; and in time the 


ſoil of America will be aſſiſted by the ſame me- 
thods of cultivation as the foil of Europe; but 


with more difficulty. In the iſlands where herds 


of cattle are not ſo numerous, and where there is 


ſeldom the convenience of ſtables, it is neceſſary 


to have recourſe to other kinds of manure, and 

multiply them as much as poſſible, in order to 
compenſate the quality by the quantity. The | 
greateſt reſource will always be found in the weeds, 
from which uſeful plants muſt be conſtantly freed. 

Theſe muſt be collected together-in heaps, and 
left to putrify. The coloniſts who cultivate coffee, 
have ſet the example of this practice; but with 


that degree of indolence which, the heat of the 


climate occaſions in all manual labour. A pile of 
weeds is heaped up at the bottom of the coffee 
trees, without regarding whether theſe weeds, 
which they do not even take the trouble of cover- 


ing with earth, heat the tree, and harbour the in- 
ſects that prey upon it. They have been equally 


negligent in the management of their cattle.: 
ALL the domeſtic quadrupeds of Europe were 
imported into America by the Spaniards ; and it 


is from their ſettlements that the colonies of other 


nations have been ſupplied. Excepting hogs, which 
are found to thrive beſt in countries abounding 
with aquatic productions, inſects and reptiles, and 
are become larger and Peter taſted, all theſe ani- 

| mals 5 
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mals have degenerated, and the few that remain B 00 k 


in the iſlands, are very ſmall. Though the bad- 


neſs of che climate may contribute ſomething to 


this degeneracy, the want of care is, perhaps, 
the principal cauſe. They always lie in the open | 
field. They never have either bran or oats given 
them, and are at graſs the whole year. The co- 
loniſts have not even the attention of dividing the 
meadows into ſeparate portions, 1n order to make 
their cattle to pals from one into the other. They 
always feed on the ſame ſpot, without allowing the 
graſs time to ſpring up again. Such paſtures can 
only produce weak and watery juices. Too quick 
a vegetation prevents them from being properly 
ripened. Hence the animals, deſtined for the 
food of man, afford only fleſh thae is tough yd 5 
flabby. 
Tuosx animals, which are reſerved for labour, 
do but very little ſervice. The oxen draw but 
light loads, and that not all day long. They are 
always four in number. They are not yoked by 
the head, but by the neck, after the Spaniſh cuſ- 
tom. They are not ſtimulated by the goad, but 
driven by a whip; and are directed by two drivers. 
Wu the roads do not allow the uſe of car- 
riages, mules are employed inſtead of oxen. Theſe 
are ſaddled after a ſimpler method than in Europe, 
but much inferior to it in ſtrength. A mat is fixed 
on their back, to which two hooks are ſuſpended 
on each ſide, the firſt that are caſually met with in 
the woods. Thus equipped, they carry, at moſt, 


- 
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B O O K half the weight that European horſes can bear, 


. 


and go over but half the ground in the ſame time. 


—— Tz pace of their horſes is not ſo flow: they 


have preſerved ſomething of the fleetneſs, fire, 
and docility of thoſe of Andaluſia, from which 
they derived their pedigree ; but their ſtrength is 
not anſwerable to their ſpirit. It is neceſſary to 
breed a great number of them, in order to obtain 
that ſervice from them which might be had from a 
ſmaller number in Europe. Three or four of 
them muſt be harnaſſed to very light carriages uſed 
by indolent people for making excurſions, which 
they call | journeys, but which "wich us would only 
be an airing. | 
THe degeneracy of the ada in che iſlands 


might have been prevented, retarded, or diminiſn- 


ed, if care had been taken to renew them by a 


foreign race. Stallions brought from colder or 


warmer countries, would in ſome degree have 
corrected the influence of the climate, feed, and 
rearing. With the mares of the country they 


would have produced a new race far ſuperior, as 


they would have came from a climate different 
from that into which they were imported. 

It is very extraordinary, that ſo ſimple an idea 
ſhould never have occurred to any of the planters 
and that there has been no legiſlature attentive 
enough to its intereſts, to ſubſtitute in its ſettle- 
ments the biſon to the common ox. Every one 


who is acquainted with this animal, mult recollect 


that the 15 has a ſofter and brighter ſkin, a diſ- 
| h boten 
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| min leſs dull and ſtupid than our bullock, and; BOOK 


a quickneſs and docility far ſuperior. It is ſwift 


in running, and when mounted can ſupply 6 


place of a horſe. - It thrives as well in ſouthern 
countries, as the ox that we employ loves cold or 
_ temperate climates. This ſpecies is only known 
in the eaſtern iſlands, and in the greater part of 
Africa. If cuſtom had leſs influence than it com- 
| monly has, even over the wiſeſt governments, they 
would have been ſenſible, that this uſeful animal 
was ſingularly well adapted to the great Archipe- 
lago of America, and that it woold be very eaſy 
hy export it at a very ſmall expence from the Gold 
Coaſt, or the coaſt of Angola. ; | 
i wo rich planters, one in Barbadoes, the other 
in St. Domingo, equally ſtruck with the weakneſs 
of thoſe animals, which, according to eſtabliſned 
cuſtom, were employed in drawing and carrying, 
endeavoured to ſubſtitute the camel to them. 
This experiment, formerly tried without ſucceſs 
in Peru by the Spaniards, did not ſucceed better 
here, nor was it poſſible it ſnould. It is well 
known, that though a native of hot countries, it 
dreads exceſſive heat, and can as little thrive as 
propagate under the burning ſky of the torrid 
Zone, as in the temperate ones. It would have 
been better to have tried the buffalo. | 
Tux buffalo is a very dirty animal, and of a 

| fierce diſpaſition. Its caprices are ſudden-and fre- 


quent. Its ſkin is firm, light, and almoſt impe- 


netrable, and its horn ſeryiceable for many pur- 
poles. 


6 
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B ” o k poſes. Its fleſh is black and hard, and diſagree. 


able to the taſte and ſmell. The milk of the fe- 


—— male is not ſo ſweet, but much more copious than 


that of the cow. Reared like the ox, to which it 
has a ſtriking refemblance, it greatly ſurpaſſes it 
in ſtrength and ſwiftneſs, Two buffaloes, yoked 
to a waggon by means of a ring paſſed through 
their noſe, will draw as much as four of the ſtout- 
eſt bullocks, and in leſs than half the time, They 
owe this double ſuperiority to the advantage of 
having longer legs, and a more conſiderable bulk 
of body, the whole power of which is employed 
in drawing, becauſe they naturally carry their head 
and neck low. As this animal is originally a na- 
tive of the torrid zone, and is larger, ſtronger and 
more manageable in proportion to the heat of the 
country it is in, it cannot ever have been doubted 
that it would have been of great ſervice in the Ca- 
ribbee iſlands and propagate happily there. This 
is highly probable, eſpecially ſince the ſucceſsful 
experiments that have been made of it at Guiana. 
InDoLENCE, and old eſtabliſhed cuſtoms, which 
have hindered the propagation of domeſtic ani- 
mals, have no leſs impeded the ſucceſs of tranſ- 
Planting vegetables. Several kinds of fruit-trees 
have been ſucceſſively carried to the iſlands. 'Thoſe 


that have not died, are ſome wild ſtocks; whoſe 


fruit is neither beautiful nor good, The greateſt 
part have degenerated very. faſt, becauſe they have 
been expoſed to a very ſtrong vegetation, ever 
lively, and nn, quickened by the copious 

| dews 
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dews of the night, and the ſtrong | heats of the #; 00K 
day, which are the two grand principles of fertili- xi. 
ty. Perhaps, an intelligent obſerver would have 


known how to profit from theſe circumſtances, and 
have been able to raiſe tolerable fruit; but ſuch 
men are not found i in the colonies. If our kitchen 
herbs have ſucceeded better; if they are always 
ſpringing up again, ever green, and ripe; the reaſon 
is, that they had not to ſtruggle againſt the climate, 
where they were aſſiſted by a moiſt and clammy 
earth, which is-proper for them; and becauſe they 
required no trouble. The labour of the ſlaves is 
employed in the cultivation of more -uſeful 285 
ductions. 

Tux pee 8 of chaſe e men 
are directed towards thoſe objects that are indiſpen- 
ſable to the preſervation of their wretched exiſtence. 
Except in the iſlands that are occupied by the Spa- 
niards, where things are very nearly in the ſame 
ſtate as they were at the arrival of the Europeans 
in the new world, thoſe productions, which were 
ſufficient for the ſavages, have diminiſned in pro- 
portion as they have deſtroyed the foreſts, in order 
to form plantations. It was neceſſary to procure 
other means of ſubſiſtence, and moſt of theſe that 
were wanted, have been drawn from the Es 
itſelf of the new-comers. 

ArzicA has furniſhed the iſlands = a 1 
which grows to the height of four feet, lives four 
years, and is uſeful throughout its whole duration. 
It bears huſks, which contain five or fix grains 


of 
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B 00Kof a ſpecies of a very wholeſome and very nou. 


riſhing pea. Every part belonging to this ſhrub. 


Y——is remarkable for ſome particular virtue. Its bloſ. 


ſom is good for a cough ; its leaves when boiled 
are applied to wounds, and of the aſhes of this 
plant is made a lixivium, which cleanſes ulcers and 
diſfipates the external inflammations of the ſkin. 
This ſhrub is called the Angola pea. It flouriſhes 
equally in lands naturally barren, and in thoſe 
Whoſe ſalts have been exhauſted. For this reaſon, 
the beſt managers among the coloniſts never fail 
to ſow it on all thoſe parts of their eſtates, which 
in other hands would remain uncultivated. 
Tux moſt valuable preſent, however, which the 
iſlands have received from Africa, is the manioc. 
Moſt hiſtorians have conſidered this plant as a na- 
tive of America. It does not appear on what 
foundation this opinion is ſupported, though pret - 
ty generally received. But were the truth of it 
demonſtrated, the Caribbee iſlands would yet ſtand 
indebted for the manioc to the Europeans, who 
imported it thither along with the Africans, who 
fed upon it. Before our invaſions, the intercourſe 
between the continent of America and theſe iſles, 
was fo trifling, that a production of the Terra 
Firma might be unknown in the Archipelago of 
the Antilles. It is certain, however, that the ſa- 
vages who offered our firſt navigators bananas, 
yams, and potatoes, offered them no manioc; 
that the Caribs in Dominica and St. Vincent, had 
it from us; that the character of the ſavages did 

| J not 
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not render them fit to conduct a culture requiring B o O K 


ſo much attention; that this culture can only be 


carried on in very open fields, and that in the 1 
reſts, with which theſe iſlands were overgrown, 
there were no clear and unincumbered ſpaces of 


ground above five and twenty toiſes ſquare.” In 
ſhort, it is beyond a doubt, that the uſe of the 
manioc was not known till after the arrival of the 
negroes, and that from time immemorial it hath 
conſtituted the . food of a great Bon of 


Africa. 


Howeves this may het the manioc is a 1 


which is propagated by ſlips. It is ſet in furrows 
that are five or ſix inches deep, which are filled 


with the ſame earth that has been digged out. 


Theſe furrows are at the diſtance of two feet, or 
two feet and a half from each other, according to 
the nature of the ground. The ſhrub riſes a little 
above ſix feet, and Its trunk is about the thick- 


neſs of the arm. In proportion as it grous, the 
lower leaves fall off, and only a few remain to- 


wards the top; its wood is tender and brittle. 
Tunis is a delicate plant; whoſe cultivation is 
troubleſome; and the vicinity of all ſorts of graſs 


is prejudicial to it. It requires a dry and light 


ſoil; its fruit is at its root, and if this root is 
ſhaken- by the motion the wind gives to the 
body of the plant, the fruit is formed but imper- 


fectly. It takes n months before 1 it y_ 
£0 maturier. . ; FADE. > a” Cd, R 
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zo oK Ix is not rendered. fit for human food till after 
XI: it has undergone a tedious. preparation. Its firſt 
— {kin muſt be ſcraped 3 it muſt be waſhed, raſped 
and preſſed, to extract the aqueous parts which 
are a ſlow poiſon, againſt which there is no remedy 
known. The roaſting of it cauſes every noxious 
particle it might ſtill contain, totally to evapo- 
rate. When there appears no more ſteam, it is 
taken off the iron plate, on which it was roaſted, 
and ſuffered to cool. Repeated experiments have 
ſhewn, that it was almoſt as eee to eat it 
hot as to eat it raw. 
Tux root of the manioc 0 1 redvots in- 
to little grains by roaſting,” is called flour of mi- 
nioc. The paſte of manioc is called caſſava, which 
hath been converted into à cake by toaſting 
without moving it. It would be dangerous to eat 
as much caſſava as flour of manioc; becauſe the 
former is leſs roaſted. | Both keep a long time, 
and are very nouriſhing, but a little difficult of 
digeſtion. Though this food ſeems at firſt inſipid, 
there are a great number of white people, who have 
been born in theſe iſlands, who prefer it to the 
beft wheat. All the Spaniards in general uſe it 
__ conſtantly. The French feed their ſla ves with it. 
The other European nations, who haue ſettlements 
in the iſlands, ate little acquainted wixh the ma- 
nioc. It is from North America that theſe colo- 
nies receive their ſubſiſtence; ſo that if by any 
accident, which may very poſſibly take place; their 
connections with this fertile country were inter- 
2852 | 
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rupted but for four months, they would be expoſed 300K 
to periſh by famine. An avidity that hath no xl. 


| bounds, makes the coloniſts of the iſlands inſen- — 


ſible of this imminent danger. All, at leaſt the 
greater part, find their advantage in turning the 
whole induſtry of their ſlaves towards thoſe pro- 
ductions which are the objects of commerce. The 
principal of theſe are, cocoa, cotton, indigo, and 
coffee. We ſhall elſewhere ſpeak of their cultiva- 
tion, value and deſtination ; and at preſent con- 

fider only the cultivation of ſugar, whofe produce 

alone is more important than that of all | the other 
commodities. 

Taz cane that yields the FTE is a kind. of 
reed, which commonly riſes eight or nine feet, 
Including the leaves growing out of the top of it. 
Its moſt ordinary thickneſs is from two to four 
inches. It is covered with a hardiſh rind, which 
incloſes a ſpungy ſubſtance. It is interſected at 
intervals with joints, that ſerve as it were to 
ſtrengthen and ſupport it; but without impeding 
the circulation of the ſap, becauſe theſe joints are 
ſoft and pithy in the inſide. 

Tnis plant hath been cultivated from the earlieſt 
antiquity in ſome countries. of Aſia and Africa. 
About the middle of the twelfth century, it be- 
came known in Sicily, from whence it paſſed into 

the ſouthern provinces of Spain. It was afterwards 
tranſplanted into Madeira and the Canaries. From 


theſe iſlands it was brought into 2 new world. 
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BOO x Where it ſucceeded. as well as if 1 it had been ori. 
XI. ginally a native of it. | | 
— ALL ſoils are not equally proper for it. Such 
as are rich and ſtrong, low and marſhy, environed 
with woods, or lately cleared, however large and 
tall the canes may be, produce only a juice that 
is aqueous, inſipid, of a bad quality, difficult to 
be boiled, purified and preſerved. Canes planted 
in a ground where they ſoon meet with ſoft ſtone 
or rock, have but a very ſhort duration, and yield 
but little ſugar. A light, porous, and deep foil, 
is by nature moſt favourable to this production. 
Tus general method of cultivating it, is to 
prepare a large field; to make at the diſtance of 
three feet from one another, furrows eighteen 
inches long, twelve broad, and ſix deep; to lay 
in theſe, two, and ſometimes three flips of abou: 
a foot each, taken from the upper part of the 
cane, and to cover them lightly with earth. From 
each of the joints in the ſlips iſſues a ſtem, which 
| in time becomes a fugar-cane, 
| Cart ſhould be taken to clear it conſtantly from 
4 the weeds, which never fail to grow around it. 
| . This labour only continues for ſix months. The 


canes then are ſufficlently thick and near one ano- 
ther to deſtroy every thing that might be preju- 
dicial to their fertility. They are commonly ſuf- 
fered to grow eighteen n and are ſeldom cut 
at any other time. 
From the ſtock of FIFY iſſue ſuckers, which 


are in their turn cur fifteen months after. This 
£71 ſecond 
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ſecond cutting. yields only half of the ds of BOOK 
the firſt. The Planters ſometimes make. a third — 
cutting, and even a fourth, which are always ſuc- x 
F ceſſively leſs, however good the ſoil may be. No- 
thing, therefore, but want of hands for planting 
afreſh can oblige a planter to expe more than two 
crops from his cane. 
THESE crops are not made in all the colaniea at 
the ſame. time. In the Daniſh, Spaniſh and Dutch 
| ſettlements, they begin in January and continue 
till October. This method does not imply any 
fixed ſeaſon for the maturity of the ſugar cane. 
The plant, however, like others, muſt have 1 its 
progreſs; and it has been juſtly obſerved to be in 
flower in the months of November and December. 
It muſt neceſſatily follow, from the cuſtom theſe 
nations have adopted of continuing to gather their 
crops for ten months without intermiſſion, that 
they cut ſome canes which are not ripe enough, 
and others that are too ripe, and then the fruit has 
not the requiſite qualities. The time of gather- 
ing them ſhould be at a fixed ſeaſon, and probably 
the months of March and April are the fitteſt for 
it; becauſe all the ſweet fruits are ripe at that 
time, while the ſour ones do not arrive to a ſtate 
of maturity till the months of aly and Auguſt. . 
TE Engliſh. cut their canes in March and 
april; but they are not induced to do this on ac- 
count of their ripeneſs. 1 drought that pre- 
vails in their iſlands renders the rains which fall in 
September neceſſary to their planting and as the 
Vor. III. „ canes 
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B hs K canes are eighteen months i in growing, this period 
—— always brings them to the ee W of ma- 


turity. 
Ix order to extract the j juice of the cate when! 
cut, which ought to be done in four and twenty 
hours, otherwiſe it would turn four, they are paſſed 
between two cylinders of iron, or copper, placed 
perpendicularly on an immoveable table. The 
motion of the cylinders is regulated by an hori- 
zontal wheel turned by oxen, or horfes; but in 
water-mills this horizontal wheel derives its move- 
ment from a perpendicular one, whoſe circum- 
ference meeting a current of water, receives an 
impreffion which turns it upon its axis: this motion 
is from right to left, if the current of water ftrikes 
the upper part of the wheel; from left to n ; 
if the current ſtrikes the lower part. 
From the reſervoir, where the juice of the cane 
is received, it falls into a boiler where thoſe par- 
. ticles of water are made to evaporate that are moſt 
eafily ſeparated. This liquor is poured into ano- 
ther boiler, where a moderate fire makes it throw 
up its firſt ſcum. When it has loſt its clammy 
conſiſtence it is made to run into a third boiler, 
| Where it throws up much more ſcùm by means of 
an increaſed degree of heat. It then receives the 
laſt boiling in a fourth cauldron whoſe fire 1 is "Gree 
fimes ſtronger than the firſt. | 0 
Is laſt fire determines the ſucceſs of ths pro- 
ceſs. If it hath been well managed, the ſugar 
forms Eryſtals that are 1 or ſmaller, more or 
1 | 1 08 let 
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been too violent, the ſubſtance is reduced to 2 
black and charcoal extract which cannot produce 
any more eſſential ſalt. If the fire hath been too 


moderate, there remains a- conſiderable quantity 
of extraneous oils, which diſtinguiſh the ſugar, 

and render it thick and hlackiſn; fo that when it 
is to be dried, it becomes always porous, becauſe 
the ſpaces which theſe oils filled ub. remain 


empty. 
As ſoon as the ſugar 3 is cool, it is poured into 


exrchen veſſels of a conic figure; the baſe of the 


cone is open, and its top has a hole, through 
which the water is carried off that has not formed 


any cryſtals, This is called the ſyrup. After this 


water hath flowed through, the raw ſugar remains, 
which is rich, brown and falr. 


Tux greateſt part of the iſlands leave to the | 


Europeans the care of giving ſugar the other pre- 
parations which are neceſſary to make it fit for uſe, 


This praftice ſpares the expence of large build- 


ings, leaves them more negroes to employ i In agri- 
culture, allows them to make their cultures with- 
out any interruption for two or three months to- 
gether, and employs a oy number of apy mw 


exportation. 


TRE French planters alone I changhvil it their 


intereſt to manage their ſugars in a different man- 


ner. To whatever degree of exactneſs the Juice | 
of the ſugar-cane- may be * there always re- 


Ii | | | mains 


Jeſs bright, in proportion to the greater or p20 
quantity of oil they abound with. If the fire hath —— 
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B OO K mains an infinite number of foreign particles at- 
3 tached to the ſalts of the ſugar, io which they ap- 
| pear to be what lees are to wine. Theſe give it a 


dead colour, and the taſte of tartar, of* which they 


endeavour to deprive it, by an operation called 


earthing. This conſiſts in putting again the raw 
ſugars into a new earthen veſſel, in every reſpe& 


| fimilar to that we have mentioned. The furface 


of the ſugar, throughout the whole extent of the 


baſis of the cone, is then covered with a white 


marl, on which water is poured. In filtering i 1 
through this marl, the water carries with it a por- 


tion of a calcareous earth, which it finds upon the 


different ſaline particles, when this earth meets 
with oily ſubſtances to which it is united. This 
water is afterwards drained off through the open- 
ing at the top of the mould, and a ſecond ſyrup 
is procured, which they call molaſſes, and which 
is ſo much the worſe, in proportion as the ſugar 
was finer; that is, contained leſs extraneous oil: 
for then the calcareous earth, diſſolved by the 


water, paſſes alone, and carries with it alli its acrid 
particles. 


Tuis earthing is followed by the laſt prepara- 


tion, which is effected by fire, and ſerves for the 


evaporating of the moiſture with which the ſalts 


are impregnated, during the proceſs of earthing. 
In order to do this, the ſugar is taken in its 
whole form out of the conical veſſel of earth, and 
conveyed into a ſtove which receives from an iron 


furnace a gentle and _ heat; where it is left 
all 
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_ till the ſugar is become very dry, which common-B o OK 
ly happens at the end of three weeks. 2 
Tove the expence which this proceſs re- 
quires, is in general uſeleſs, ſince the earthed ſugar 
is commonly refined in Europe in the ſame man- 
ner as the raw ſugar; all the inhabitants of the 
French iſlands, however, who are able to purify 
their ſugars in this manner, generally take this 
trouble. To a nation whoſe navy is weak, this 
method is extremely advantageous, as it enables 
it in times of war, to convey into its own mother 
country the moſt valuable cargoes with a leſs num- 
ber of ſhips than if only raw _— were Pre- 
pared. | 
One may judge from theſe Ges of Gai 
| but much better from that, which has undergone 
the earthing, of what fort of ſalts it is compoſed: · 
If the ſoil, where the cane hath been planted, is 
hard, ſtony and doping. the ſalts will be white, 
angular, and the grain very large. If the ſoil is 
marly, the colour will be the ſame; but the gra- 
nulations, being cut on fewer ſides, will reflect leſs 
light. If the ſoil is rich and ſpungy, the granu- 
lations will be nearly ſpherical, the colour will 
be duſky, the ſugar will ſlip under the finger, 
-vithour any unequal feel. This laſt kind of ſu- 
gar is conſidered as the worlt; | 213 
 _ WnraTxsVvER may be the reaſon, thoſe il 
that have a northern aſpect produce the beſt ſugar; 
and marly grounds yield the greateſt quantity. | 


The preparations which the ſugar that grows in 
My”. thele 
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BOOK theſe kinds of ſoil require, are leſs tedious and 
XI. 
—— troubleſome than' thoſe which the ſugar requires 


that is produced in a rich land. But theſe obſer- 


> _ vations admit of infinite variety, whoſe inveſti- 


gation is properly the province of n. ot 
ſpeculative planters. 
Bxsinzs fugar, the cane furniſhes fyrop, whoſe 
127 is only a twelfth of that of the price of 
ſugars. The beft ſyrup is that which runs from 
the firſt veſſel into the ſecond, when the raw ſugar 
is made. It is compoſed of the groſſer particles 
which carry along with them the ſalts of ſugar, 
whether it contains or ſeparates them in its paſſage. 
The ſyrup of an inferior kind, which is more 


bitter, and leſs in quantity, is formed by the water 


which carries off the tartareous and earthy particles 
of the ſugar when it is waſhed. By means of fire, 
ſome ſugar is beſides extracted from the firſt fyrup, 
which, after this ms; is of leſs Ns rhan 
the ſecond. * 125 
Bor theſe kinds are carried into the nol of 
Europe, where the people uſe them inſtead of 
butter and ſugar, In North America they make 
' the ſame uſe of them, where they are further em- 
ployed to give fermentation, and an agreeable taſte 


to a liquor called Pruſs, which is _ an infuſion 


of the bark of a tree, 
«+ Trrsfſyrup is ſtill more uſeful, by the Kere 
that has been diſcovered of converting it by diftil- 
lation, into- a ſpirituous liquor which the Engliſh 
f "nk Rum, and the French T Taff. This. proceſs, 
fi b Which 
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which is very. ſimple, is made by mixing. eK 
third part of ſyrup with two-thirds of Water, —— 
When theſe two ſubſtances have ſufficiently fer- Y 
mented, which commonly happens at the end of 
twelve or fifteen days, they are put into a clean 

ſtill, where the diſtillation is made as uſual. The 
liquor that is drawn off is equal to the quantity, of 
* che ſyrup employed. | 

Svcn is the method which, * hy many experi- 

ments and variations, all the iſlands haye gene- 

rally purſued in the cultiyation of ſugar, It is un- 

doubtedly a good one; but, perhaps, it hath not 
acquired that degree of perfection of which it is 
capable. If inſtead of planting canes in large 
helds, the ground were parcelled out into divi- 

ſions of ſixty feet, leaving between two planted 
diviſions a ſpace of land uncultivated, ſuch a me- 

thod would probably be attended with great ad- 
vantages. In the modern practice, none but the 
canes Which grow on the borders are good, and 1 
attain to a proper degree of maturity. IThoſe in | | 
the middle of the field in ok miſcar ſy, and ripen = 


air, which 3 ats by i its das and ſeldom gets 
to the foot of theſe canes that are always COVER | 
with the leaves. 
In this new. ſyſtem of plantation, thoſe portions 
of land which had not been cultivated would 
de moſt favourable for reproduction; when. the 
crops: of the planted diviſions had been made, 


n in their turn would be left to recover. It is 
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probable, that by chis method as much ſugar 


f — — might be obtained as by the preſent practice; with | 


chis additional advantage, that it would require 
fewer ſlaves to cultivate it. One may judge what 
the cultivation of ſugar would then produce, by 
what it now yields TN OTE its pens; | 
| tions. 1 FS 
On a 1 "ey on a good and; and 
ſufficiently ſtocked with blacks, with cattle, and 
all other neceſſaries, two men vill cultivate a (quare. 
of canes, that is, a hundred geometrical paces in 
every direction. This ſquare muſt yield on an 
averape ſixty quintals of raw ſugar. The common 
price of a quintal in Europe will be twenty livres“, 
after deducting all the expences. This makes an in- 
come of 600 livresF, for the labour of each man. 
One hundred and fifty livresf, to which the price 
of ſyrup and Rum mult be added, will defray the 
expences of cultivation; that is to ſay, for the 
maintenance of ſlaves, for their loſs, their diſor- 
ders, their clothes, and repairing their utenſils, 
and other accidents. The net produce of an acre 
and half of land will then be four hundred and 
fifty livresh. It would be difficult to find a cul- 
ture productive of greater emoluments. 
Ir may be objected, that this is ſtating the pros 
duce below its real value, becauſe a ſquare of canes 
does not employ two men, But thoſe who would 
urge ſuch an objection ought to obſerve, that the 
making of ſugar Toons other labours beſide thoſe 
| T5 11H02 1 , 5k wo 7 eee 0% 
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of merely cultivating it and conſequently work 3 0 290 k. 
men employed elſewhere than in the fields. The — 
eſtimate and compenſation of theſe different kinds 

of ſervice, oblige us to deduct from the produce | 

of a ſquare of plantation, the e of wein. 
taining two men. 1 8 

Ir is chiefly from the produce of ſugar thi hs 
iſlands ſupply their planters with all the articles of 
convenience and luxury. They draw from Eu- 
rope flour, liquors, ſalt proviſions, ſilks, linens, 
hardware; and every thing that is neceſſary for 
apparel, food, furnitute, ornament, convenience 
and even luxury. Their conſumptions of every 
kind are prodigious, and muſt neceſſarily influence 
the manners of the inhabitants, the greateſt part 
of whom are rich enough to ſupport them. 

Ir ſhould ſeem that the Europeans, who have Charaſter 
been tranſplanted into the American iſlands, muſt _ on 
no leſs have degenerated than the animals which fled in 
they carried over thither. The climate acts on 9 
living beings ; but men being leſs immediately 
ſubject to the laws of nature, reſiſt her influence 
the more, becauſe they are the only beings, Who 
act for themſelves. The firſt coloniſts, who ſet- 
tled in the Antilles, corrected the activity of anew 
climate, and a new ſoil, by the conveniencies 
which it was in their power to derive from a 
commerce that was always open with their former 
country. They learnt to lodge and maintain i 
themſelves in a manner the beſt adapted to their 


clog: of ation. They retained the cuſtoms of 
| their 
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BO 20x their education, and every thing that eould agree 
ith the natural effects of the air they breathed. 


With theſe they carried into America the food and 
euſtoms of Europe, and familiariſed to each other 
beings and productions which nature had ſeparated 
by an interval of the ſame extent as a Zone. But 
of all their primitive cuſtoms, the moſt ſalutaty, 
Perhaps, was that of mingling and Mts. the 
two races by i intermarriages. = 
Air nations, even the leaſt civitiddd; 50 pro- 
ſcribed an union of ſexes between the children of 
the ſame family; whether it was, that experience 
or prejudice dictated this law, or chance led them 
to it. Beings brought up together in infancy, ae- 
cuſtomed to ſee one another continually, in this 
mutual familiarity, rather contract that indiffe- 
rence which ariſes from habit, than that lively and 
impetuous ſenſation of ſympathy, which ſuddenly 
affects two beings, who never ſaw one another. 
If in the ſavage life hunger diſunites families, 
love undoubtedly muſt have reunited them. The 
| hiſtory, whether true or fabulous, of the rape ef 
the Sabine women, ſhews that marriage was the firſt 
alliance between nations. Thus the blood will have 
become gradually intermixed either by the caſual 
meetings occaſioned by a wandering life, or by the 
conventions and agreements of ſettled communities. 
The natural advantage of croſſing the breed among 
men as well as animals, in order to preſerve the 
ſpecies from degenerating, is the reſult of flow 
* and is poſterior to the acknowledged 
— 


- 
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5 "_ of uniting families, in order to cement the B; O K 
peace of ſoclery. Tyrants ſoon diſcovered how — 
far it was proper for them to ſeparate, or con 
nect their ſubjects, in order to keep them in a 
ſtate of dependence. They formed men into ſe- 
parate ranks by availing themſelves of their pre- 
judices: becauſe this line of diviſion between them 
became a bond of ſubmiſſion to the ſovereign, Wo 
maintained his authority by their mutual (hatred 
and oppoſition. They connected families to each 
other in every ſtation, becauſe this union totally 
extinguiſhed every ſpark of diſſention repugnant 
to the ſpirit of civil ſociety. Thus the intermix- 
ture of pedigrees and families by marriage, has 
been rather the reſult of political mig _ 
formed upon the views of nature. | 
Bur whatever be the natural principle and mo- 
ral tendency of this cuſtom, it was adopted by 
Europeans, who were deſirous of multiplying in 
the iſlands, 1 he greateſt part of them either 
married in their own country, before they removed 
into the new world, or with thoſe who landed 
there. The European married a Creole, or the 
Creole an European, whom chance or family con- 
ne&ions brought into America. From this happy 
aſſociation hach been formed a peculiar character, 
which in the two worlds diſtinguiſhes the man 
born under the ſky of the new, from parents 
originally natives of both. The marks of this 
character will be pointed out with ſo much the 


man certainty, as they are taken from the weit- 
Lf ings 


0 — 
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BOOK ings of an accurate obſerver, from whom we have 
| — already drawn ſome pp rearing: natural | 


hiſtory. 
Tux Creoles are in . well made, There 
is ſcarce a ſingle perſon among them afflicted with 
thoſe deformities which are ſo common in other 
climates. They have all an extreme ſuppleneſs in 
their limbs; whether it is to be attributed to 2 
particular organization. adapted to hot countries, 5 
to the cuſtom 0 their being reared without the con- 
finement of ſwaddling cloaths, and ſtays, or to 
the exerciſes they are habituated to from their in- 
fancy. Their complexion, however, never has 
that air of vivacity and freſnneſs which contri- 
butes more to beauty than regular features do. As 
to their colour, when they are in health, it re- 
ſembles that of perſons juſt recovering from a fit 
of illneſs; but this livid complexion, more or leſs 
dark, is nearly that of our ſouthern people. 
FTuzEIn intrepidity in war has been ſignalized 
by a ſeries of bold actions. There would be no 
better ſoldiers, if they were more n of be- 
ing diſciplined. 

His roxy does not afford any * thoſe 1nd 
of cowardice, treachery and meanneſs among them, 
which ſully the annals of all nations. It can hard. 

ly. be alledged, that a Creole ever did a mean 
ALL Ringers, without. exception, and in hs Hp 


C inands, the moſt friendly and generous hoſpitality, 


This uſeful virtue is raced with à degree of 
olteny 
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oſtentation, which ſhews, at leaſt, the honour they B oer 
attach to it. Their natural propenſity to benefi- — 


cence baniſhes avarice; and the Creoles are OE 
rous in their dealinsss. | 

Tx are ftrangers to diſſimulation, dan and 
ſuſpicion, The pride they take in ther frankneſs, 
the opinion they have of themſelves, together with 
their extreme vivacity, exclude from their com- 


mercial tranſactions all that myſtery and reſerve, 


which ſtifles natural goodneſs of diſpoſition, ex- 
tinguiſhes the ſocial ſpirit and an. our r ſen- 
ſibility. | 0 4 1112 
A warm imagination, incapeble of any andes 
renders them independent and inconſtant in their 


taſte. It perpetually hurries them with freſh ar- 
dour into pleaſures, to which they ſacrifice both 


their fortune and their whole exiſtence. 


A remarkable degree of penetration, a quick 
facility in ſeizing all ideas, and expreſſing them- 
ſelves with vivacity; the power of combining 


added to the talent of obſervation, a happy mix- 


ture of all the qualities of the mind and of the 
heart which render men capable of the greateſt 
actions, will make them attempt every things 


when oppreſſion compels them to it. 
Tux ſharp and ſaline air of the Caribbee . 


ee the women of that lively colour which is 
the beauty of their ſex. But they have an agree- 
able and fair complexion, which does not deprive 
 the'eyes of all that vivacity and power, that en- 

ä ables, them to — into the ſoul ſuch ſtrong im- 
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BOOK prefſions as are irreſiſtible, As they are extremely 
| Cx ſober, they drink nothing but chocolate, coffee 
and ſuch ſpirituous liquors as reſtore to the organs 
their tone and vigour enervated by the climate; 
while the men are continually drinking in rer : 
tion to the heat that exhauſts them. 
Tuzy are very prolific, and often 8 of 
ten or twelve children. This fertility ariſes from 
love which ſtrongly attaches them to their huſ- 
bands; but which alſo throws them inſtantly into 
the arms of another, whenever death has diſſolved 
the union of a firſt or ſecond marriage. | 
\ Jzazovs even to diſtraction, they are ſeldom 
unfaithful, That indolence, which makes them 
neglect the means of pleaſing, the taſte which the 
men have for negro women, their particular man- 
ner of life, whether private or public, which pre- 
cludes the opportunities or temptations to gallan- 
try; theſe are the beſt _ of the ard N 
theſe females. _ 
Tus ſolitary kind of manner in which they tive 
in their houſes gives them an air of extreme timi- 
dity, which embarraſſes them in their intercourſe 
with the world. They loſe, even in early life, 
the ſpirit of emulation and choice, and this pre- 
vents them from cultivating the agreeable talents 
of education. They ſeem to have neither power 
nor taſte for any thing but dancing, which un- 
doubtedly tranſports and animates them to higher 
pleaſures. This inſtinct of pleaſure attends them 


ou their whole life; whether i it is, that they 
ſtill 
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till retain ſome ſhaze of their youthful ſenſibility, BOOK 
or are ſtimulated with the recollection of it; or * 


from other reaſons which are unknown to us. 


From ſuch a conſtitution ariſes an extremely 


ſenſible and ſympathiſing character, ſo that they 
cannot even bear the ſight of miſery; though they 
are, at the ſame time, rigid and ſevere with reſpect 
to the offices they require of thoſe domeſtics that 


are attached to their ſervice. More deſpotic and 
inexorable towards their ſlaves than the men them- 


ſelves, they feel no remorſe in ordering chaſtiſe- 
ments, the ſeverity of which would be a puniſh- 
ment and a leſſon to them, if they were obliged 


to inflièt them — or were wicnelles- to 


them. 


cauſe from whence the Creoles in part derive'a 
certain character, which makes them appear ſtrange, 
fantaſtic, and of an intercourſe not much reliſned 


in Europe. From their earlieſt infancy they are 
accuſtomed to ſee a number of tall and ſtout men 


about them, whoſe buſineſs it is to conjecture and 
anticipate their wiſhes. This firſt view muſt im- 
mediately inſpire them with the moſt extravagant 
opinion of themſelves. Seldom meeting with any 
oppoſition to their caprice, though ever ſo unreas 


ſonable, ay. aſſume a ſpirit of preſumption, ty- 


ranny and diſdain for a great part of mankind. 
Nothing is more inſolent than the man who al- 
Ways lives with his interiors; but when theſe hap- 


Hen to be n habituated to wait 1 chil- 
dren, 


Tunis ſlavery of the negroes is, hh the 


n 
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BOOK dren, to dread even their cries, which muſt expoſe 
dem to puniſhment, what muſt maſters become 
who have never obeyed; wicked men who have 
never been puniſhed ; and madmen who are uſed 
to put their fellow- creatures in iro n:? 
So cruel an example of e eee om. the 
Americans that pride which muſt: neceſſarily be de- 
teſted in Europe, where a greater equality pre- 
| vailing among men teaches them a greater ſhare of 
mutual reſpect. Educated without knowing ei- 
ther pain or labour, they are neither able to ſur- 
mount difficulties, or bear contradiction. Nature 
hath given them every advantage, and fortune re- 
fuſed them nothing. In this reſpect, like moſt kings, 
they are unhappy, becauſe they have never ex- 
perienced adverſity. If the climate did not ſtrongly 
excite them to love, they would be ignorant of every 
real pleaſure of the ſoul: and yet they ſeldom 
have the happineſs of forming an idea of thoſe 
| paſſions, which thwarted by obſtacles and refuſals, 
| are nouriſhed with tears and. gratified with virtue. : 
| If they were not confined by the laws of Europe, 
4 which govern them by their wants, and repreſs or 
| | reſtrain the extraordinary degree of independence 
they enjoy, they would fall into a ſoftneſs and 
effeminacy which would in time render them the 
victims of their own tyranny, or would involve 
them in a ſtate of anarchy that would ſubvert all 
the foundations of their community. 
Bur if they once ceaſed to have negroes for 


bes and kings who live at a diſtance from them 
for 


* 
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for maſters: they, perhaps, would e the Book 
molt aſtoniſhing people that ever appeared on. 


earth. The ſpirit of liberty which they would im- 


bibe from their earlieſt infancy ; the underſtand- 


ing and abilities which they would inherit from 
Europe; the activity, which the neceſſity of re- 
pelling numerous enemies would inſpire; the large 


colonies they would have to form; the rich com- 
merce they would have to found on an immenſe 


cultivation; the ranks and ſocieties they would 
have co create; and the maxims, laws and man- 
ners they would have to eſtabliſh on the principles 


of reaſon: all theſe ſprings of action would, per- 


haps, make of an equivocal and miſcellaneous 
race of people, the moſt flouriſhing nation that 


philoſophy and humanity could with for the Od 


pineſs of the world. 


Ir ever any. fortunate revolution ſhould 1 
place in the world, it will begin in America. Af- 


ter having experienced ſuch devaſtation, this new 
world muſt flouriſh in its turn, and, perhaps, 


command the old. It will become the aſylum of 


our people who have been oppreſſed by political 
eſtabliſhments, or driven away by war. The ſa- 
vage inhabirants will be civilized, and oppreſſed 
ſtrangers will become free. But it is neceſſary 
that this change ſhould be preceded by conſpir- 
racies, commotions, and calamities ; and that a 
hard and laborious education ſhould prediſpoſe 


: their n both: to act and to . 
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N XK YE young Creoles, come into Europe to exer- 
die and practiſe what we teach you3 there to col. 


lect in the valuable remains of our ancient man- 
ners, that vigour which we have loſt; there to 


ſtudy. our weakneſs, and draw from our follies 
themſelves thoſe leſſons of wiſdom. which produce 
great events. Leave in America your negroes, 


whoſe: condition diſtreſſes us, and whoſe blood, 
perhaps, is mingled in all thoſe ferments which 


alter, corrupt and deſtroy our population. Fly 


from an education of tyranny, effeminacy and 
vice, Which you contract from the habit of living 
with ſlaves, whoſe degraded ſtation inſpires you 


with none of thoſe elevated and virtuous, ſenti- 


ments which can only give rife to a people that 
will become celebrated. America hath poured all 
the ſources of corruption on Europe. To com- 
plete its vengeance, it muſt draw from it all the 
inſtruments of its proſperity. As it has been de- 


ſtroyed by our crimes, it muſt be renewed by our 


— ; „e 5 
_ Nature ſeems to have deſtined the Americans 
to a greater ſhare of happineſs than the inhabitants 
of Europe: In the iſlands, ſuch diſeaſes as the 
gout, gravel, ſtone, apoplexies, pleuriſies, com- 


plaints of the cheſt, and the various diſorders oc- 
caſioned by the winter, are ſcarcely known. None 
of thoſe ſcourges of the human race which are ſo 


fatal in other countries, have ever made the leaſt 
ravages there. If the air of the country can be 
withſtood and the midgle a age be attained to, this 
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is ſufficient to inſure a long and happy life. There BOOK 
old age is not weak, languiſhing, and beſer with == | 


| an infleatities. which affect it in our climate. 


lx the Caribbee iſlands, however, new. born in- Diſcaſes to 
which the 
fants are attacked with a: diſeaſe which ſeems pe- neden 


culiar to the torrid zonẽ: it is called tetauos. If Wo ſubject 
child receives the impreſſion of the air or wind, iſlands, 


if the room where it is juſt born is expoſed to 
ſmoke, to too much heat or cold, the diſorder 


| ſhews itſelf immediately. It firſt ſeizes the jaw, 


which becomes rigid and fixed, fo as not to be 


opened. This ſpaſm ſoon communicates itſelf to 


the other parts of the body; and the child dies 
for want of being able to take nouriſnment. If 
it eſcapes this danger, which threatens the nine 
firſt days of its exiſtence, it has nothing to fear. 
The indulgences which are allowed to children 
before they are weaned, which is at the end of 
the twelve months, ſuch as the uſe of coffee, cho- 


colate, wine, but eſpecially ſugar and ſweetmeats; 


theſe indulgences that are ſo pernicious to our 
children, are offered to. thoſe of America by na- 
ture, which accuſtoms them in early age to the 


productions of their climate. 
Tus fair ſex, naturally weak and delicate, has 


its infirmities as well as its charms. In- the iſlands 


they are ſubject to a weakneſs, an almaſt total de- 


cay of their ſtrength; an unconquerable averſion 
for all kind of wholeſome food, and an irregular 


craving after every thing that is prejudicial to their 


B Salt or ſpiced food is what they only reliſh 
KK 2 | and 
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500 HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE | 
1 E and deſire. This diſeaſe is a true cachexy, which 
— ny degenerates into a dropſy. It is attri- 
buted io the diminution of the menſes in thoſe 
women who come from Europe, and to the weak- 
neſs or total 5 of * nn E 
in Creoles. . 

Tux men, more n are liab! e to more vio- 
lent complaints. In this vicinity of the equator, 
they are expoſed to a hot and malignant fever, 
known under different names, and indicated by 
hemorrhages. The blood which is boiling under 

the fervent rays of the un, is diſcharged from the 
noſe, eyes, and other parts of the body: nature 
in temperate climates does not move with ſuch 
rapidity, but that in the moſt acute diſorders there 
is time to obſerve and follow the courſe ſhe takes. 
In the iſlands, - her progreſs is ſo rapid, that if we 
delay to attack the diſorder, as ſoon as it appears, 
its effects are certainly fatal. Thus it is, that the 
patient, in the ſpace of twenty-four hours mult | 
be bled fifteen or eighteen times, while in the in- 
tervals he has recourſe to other remedies. No 
ſooner is. a perſon ſeized with ſickneſs, but the 
phyſician, the lawyer, and the pets are all end 
to his bed-fide, | 
MMosr of thoſe who ſurvive oſs violent Achs 
| being exhauſted by the manner in which they have 
been treated, recover very ſlowly and with diffi- 
culty. Several fall into an habitual weakneſs, oc- 
caſioned by the debility of the whole machine, 
whom the noxious air of the country and the little 
| nouriſh- 
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| nouriſhment their food ſupphes, are not able to 00K 
XI. 
reſtore. Hence obſtructions, jaundice, and ſwell. = 


ings of the ſpleen, are produced, which ſome- 
2 times terminare in' dropſies. els 

Ar ost all the Europeans who go over to Ame- 
rica, are expoſed to this danger, and frequently 
the Creoles themſelves on their return from more 
temperate climates, But it never attacks women 
whoſe blood has the natural evacuations, and ne- 
groes, who, born under a hotter elimate, are 
inured by nature, and prepared by a free perſpi- 
ration, for all the ferments that the ſun can produce. 


Tas violent fevers are certainly owing ta the 


heat of the fun, whoſe rays are leſs oblique, and 
more conſtant than in our climates. This heat 
muſt undoubtedly thicken the blood through the 
excels of perſpiration, a want of elaſticity in the 


ſolids, and a dilatation of the veſſels by the impulſe 


of the fluids, whether in proportion to the rare- 


faction of the air, or the leſs degree of compreſs _ 


fion which the ſurface of the bodies is . to 
in a rarefied atmoſphere. e 

Some of theſe inconveniences might _ 
be prevented, if perſons going to America were 
purged and bled in their paſſage as they advanced 
toward the torrid zone ; by repeating theſe precau- 
tions in the iflands, and by the uſe of the cold bath. 


Bur far from having recourſe to theſe expe- 
dients, which reaſon indicates, the inhabitants fall 
into ſuch exceſſes as are moſt likely to haſten 
and increaſe the diſorder. TRE ſtrangers who ar- 
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BOOK rive at the Carribbee iſlands, are excited by the 
XI. 

entertainments they are invited to, the pleaſures 
they. partake of, and the kind reception they meet 
with; every thing induces them to an immoderate 
indulgence of all the pleaſures which cuſtom ren- 
ders leſs prejudicial to thoſe WhO are born under 
this climate. Feaſting, dancing, gaming, late 
hours, wine, cordials, and frequently the chagrin 
of diſappointment in their chimerical expectations, 
conſpire to add to the ferment of an immoderate 

heat of the blood, which ſoon becomes inflamed. 
Wirz ſuch indulgence, it is ſcarce poſſible to 
19 refit the heats of this climate, when even the 
greateſt precautions are not ſufficient to ſecure per. 
ſons from the attack of thaſe dangerous fevers; 
when the moſt ſober, and moderate men, who 
are the moſt averſe from every kind of exceſs; 
and the molt carcful of all their actions, are vic- 
tims to the new air they breathe. In the preſent 
ſtate of the colonies, of ten men that go into the 
iſlands, four [Engliſh die, three F rench, three 
Dutch, three Danes, and one Spaniar t. 
"Wren it was obſerved how many men were loſt 
in n-theſe regions, ar the time they were firſt occu- 
pied, it was generally thought, that the ſtates who 
had the ambition of ſettling there would be de. 
2.355 populated 1 w tho ome 75s 10:55 . 
Advan- Exrzkizwez hath altered the public Spind 

tages of 

thoſe na- vppe:this point. In proportion as theſe colonies 
_ extended their plantations, they have been 


are in po 


* on of ſopplied with freſh | means 08 expence. Theſe 
. 2 have 
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have opened into their mother country new ſources B O Ok 
of conſumption. The increaſe in exportations — 
could not take place without an increaſe of la- 
-bour. Theſe labours have brought together a 
greater number of men, which will ever be the 
caſe when the means of ſubſiſtence are multiplied. 

Even foreigners have reſorted in great multitudes 

to thoſe kingdoms, which "__ a vaſh See 

- their ambition and induſtry. 871 

 PoruLATION not only ene among che pro- 

prietors of the iflands, but the people have alſo 
become more happy. Our felicity in general is 
proportioned to our conveniences, and it muſt in. 
creaſe as we can vary and extend them. The 
iſlands have been productive of this advantage to 

their poſſeſſors. They have drawn from thyſe fer- 

tile regions a number of commodities, the con- 
ſumption of which hath added to their enjoyments. 
They have acquired ſome, which when exchanged 

for others among their neighbours, have made 
them partake of the luxuries of other climates. | 
In this manner, the kingdoms which have acquir- 5 
ed the poſſeſſion of the iſlands, by fortunate cir- 
cumſtances, or by well combined projects, are 
become the reſidence of the arts, and of all the 
polite amuſements which are a natural and neebf 

ſary conſequence of great plenty. Wade 

Bur this is not the only advantage: cheſs 

lonies have raiſed the nations that founded them, 


to a ſuperiority, of influence in the political world, 5 


by the W means. Gold and ſilver, whick 
form 
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Mexico, Peru, and Brazil. They belong neither 


to the Spaniards nor the Portugueſe, but to 


people, who give their merchandiſe in exchange 
for theſe metals. Theſe people have commercial 


tranſactions with each other, that are ultimately 


ſettled at Liſbon and Cadiz, which may be looked 


upon as a common and univerſal repoſitory. It is 


in theſe places that one muſt judge of the increaſe 
or decline of the trade of each nation. That 


nation whoſe accounts of ſale and purchaſe are 
kept in balance with the reſt, receives the whole 
intereſt of its capital. I hat which hath purchaſed 


more than it hath ſold, withdraws leſs than its in- 
tereſt; becauſe it hath ceded a part of it, in order 


to ſatisfy the demands of the nation to which it 
was indebted. That which has ſold more to other 
nations than it hath purchaſed of them, goes not 
only get what was owing from Spain and Portugal, 


but alſo the profit it ws derived from other nations 
with whom jt hath made exchanges. This laſt ad- 


vantage is peculiar to the people who poſſeſs the 
iſlands. Their capital is annually increaſed by the 


ſale of the valuable productions of theſe countties; 


and the augmentation of their ſtock confirms their 


ſuperiority, and renders chem the arbiters of peace 


and war. But we ſhall explain, in the following 
Books, how: far each nation hath increaſed i Its r 


by the TY of the iſlands. 
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